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before you 
START the business 
transactions—the 
changes in_ invest- 
ments, the exchanges 
of property, the writ- 
ing off of losses, etc. 
that have in them 
the power to affect 
your tax; 


—And before you close 


the year’s books fix- 
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NOT When You Settle 


Down to Preparing Your 
Income Tax Return— 


—But 
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ing the status of ac 
counts, inventories, 
etc., on which you 
must later compute 
your tax; 


—THOSE are the times 


to study the latest 
rulings and regula- 
tions under the in- 
come tax law to see 
what you need to do 
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ALL the rights the 
law intended you to 
have. 

—Those are the times 
all through the 


year—when liability 
for income tax IN 
EXCESS of what the 
law intended you to 
pay may be incurred 
or avoided. Those 
are the times when 
you need the Federal 
Income Tax Service 
to place ALL the 
official rulings and 


regulations, even yes- 
terday’s, perhaps, at 
your service. 
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AMERICA’S VITAL CONCERN IN 


January, 1924 


WORLD 


FINANCE AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


‘*FLIGHT OF CAPITAL’? FROM ABROAD AND GOLD INFLUX 


MERGING from the sombre back- 
| ground of racial, political and eco- 


| } nomic convulsions in the Old 

World the dawn of the New Year 
discloses a new setting and luminous actions 
upon the international stage which must 
impress even average American intelligence 
with the folly and danger of clinging to an 
attitude of detachment or autonomy toward 
developments in Europe. Recent events 
confirm that escape from political as well as 
economic embroilments is impossible. They 
testify more clearly than ever that the 
United States is entrusted with those powers 
of persuasion, which, if effectively wielded, 
will hasten decisions enabling the world to 
thrive in peaceful pursuits under the sign of 
Mercury instead of resuming the grim 
march under the banners of Mars. 

The flight of capital, cash balances and 
investment funds from Europe to these 
shores, seeking shelter from devastating 
waves of currency depreciation and threats 
of punitive expeditions of government 
against wealth, strikingly illustrate the 
operation of outraged economic laws which 
are not bound by geographical limits. While 
this movement is expressive of faith in the 
stability of this country it is also the sign 


of weakened confidence abroad due to Al- 
lied discord, persistence of the Reparations 
deadlock, revival of militarism and the vul- 
nerability of governments and parliaments 
to socialistic experiments. Only through 
homeopathic doses of common sense such 
as prescribed by General Dawes in his ad- 
dress as chairman of the Expert Committee 
of the Reparations Commission, can this 
Old World darkness be dispelled. 

To search beneath the surface of events 
in Europe and the movements of exchange, 
gold, trade, prices and credit, is to realize 
that there is a situation charged with pos- 
sibilities and unusual opportunities, which 
offers a challenge to the best financial as well 
as political minds of this country. General 
Dawes penetrated the fog bank when he said 
in Paris that the first step toward restoring 
European prosperity was to start Germany 
on the road to productivity and to beat 
down the barriers erected by nationalistic 
selfishness and pride. If France, England, 
Belgium and the other Allies heed this in- 
junction and ‘common sense is crowned 
king,” it will not only lift the pall, but re- 
lease instrumentalities for reconstruction 
both in Europe and in this country which 
will stabilize currencies, cure the blight of 
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inflation and give a needed tonic to govern- 
ments. 

Whatever the outcome of the latest at- 
tempt to settle the Reparations tangle it 
becomes more obvious from day to day that 
our own domestic welfare is vitally affected 
by international developments. There is a 
very real danger in the continuous flow of 
gold to the United States which resulted in 
a net increase of $285,500,000 during the 
past year as against § $238,000,000 increase 
in 1922. This increase, making our total 
gold hoard $4,170,000,000, or more than 
half the monetary gold in the whole world, 
was acquired despite a reduction of $343,- 
434,000 in the favorable trade balance 
during 1923 as compared with the previous 
year and notwithstanding logical expecta- 
tions and predictions that gold would cease 
to accumulate. 

The danger of this gold invasion does not 
lie solely in the fact that so large a part of it 
is inert and idle; that the excess is essential 
to supporting properly adjusted foreign 
currency systems by various suggested 
agencies or that it constitutes a constant in- 


vitation to inflation of our own credit and 


currency base. The truth is that this gold 
has already been incorporated in our bank- 
ing credit structure through expansion of 
loans and deposits which in turn support 
high costs of production, excessive wages 
and prices. Post-war inflation was based 
on Federal Reserve credits and rediscounts. 
Notwithstanding the violent contractions 
and deflation of 1921 and 1922 the aggregate 
amount of deposits in all banks in the United 
States increased over three billions during 
the past year and stand five billion above 
the peak in 1922 with an increase during the 
past year of a quarter of a million of money 
in circulation and expansion of bank loans 
and investments of about two billions. 
Current credit expansion is not reflected 
in operations or principal items of the 
Federal Reserve banks. Banks are meeting 
their increased requirements for reserves 
and loans by using imported gold instead of 
Federal Reserve credits. The fact that the 
volume of bank credit and deposit liabilities 
is larger today than during the highest point 
of post-war inflation and that this increase 
is due to translation of imported gold into 
the loan and credit structure, is a matter 
that deserves earnest consideration. This 
is all the more true because banks have 
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exercised a policy of conservatism, espe- 
cially during the past year. If such increase 
in bank credit and loans represented an 
equivalent increase in production it would 
spell so much more prosperity. But the 
fact is that such increase is absorbed by 
rising costs of production, high wages and 
prices. In the event of European economic 
recovery it would mean not only the depri- 
vation of foreign markets for surplus 
products, but also ability of foreign central 
banks to draw our gold and thus induce 
contraction of credit based on gold reserves. 


oe 


CAPITALIZING CREDITOR POSI- 
TION AND SURPLUS GOLD 


ODAY we have the spectacle of the 
United States following the hazard- 

ous path of least resistance in inter- 
national finance. Instead of capitalizing 
opportunities as the world’s greatest creditor 
nation, and the pre-eminence of the Ameri- 
can dollar, the great stream of gold which 
has been flowing continuously to this 
country since 1915 has been absorbed to 
sustain production costs, wages and prices 
that are far above the standards prevail- 
ing anywhere else in the world. Through 
increase of price levels the purchasing power 
or value of the gold dollar has declined 
35 per cent since 1913. With agitation for 
new ratios or abandonment of the gold 
standard basis altogether gaining ground 
in Europe, the sole responsibility practically 
rests upon this country to keep the gold 
standard inviolate. 

True, the hazards of making gold loans, 
capital or credit advances in large volume 
to Europe are prohibitive and will continue 
so until the Reparations problem yields to 
common solution, until budgets are bal- 
anced and waterlogged or submerged cur- 
rencies are put on drydock. There is no 
supervisory agency to “mentally earmark”’ 
surplus gold as suggested by Secretary 
Hoover, or to enforce segregation as a 
method of “financial preparedness” against 
the time when European central banks will 
again be able to attract gold or when con- 
ditions abroad warrant exportations. The 
Ter Meulen plan, proposals for creating 
an International Bank with an international 
currency, the Vanderlip idea for a Federa| 
Reserve Bank of the United States of 
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Europe, and many other such schemes, are 
all unacceptable in the absence of stabilized 
values, currencies and budgets. 

There is no guiding precedent in financial 
history for the present gold problem. Com- 
mon prudence, however, dictates that 
Federal Reserve and banking policy should 
seek to utilize Reserve bank credit instead 
of gold as basis for deposit liabilities and 
loan accommodation. Our banking and 
currency structure is so strong that ample 
discount facilities are available to release 
gold as reserve and such process of conver- 
sion would be attended by less uncertainty 
and possible disturbance. 

The most practical channel for consolida- 
tion of our creditor position is the develop- 
ment of a broader discount market for 
bankers’ acceptances, stability in money 
rates and closer alignment of shipping pol- 
icies with greater extension, instead of cur- 
tailment, of international banking and 
credit machinery. 
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CONGRESSIONAL LINE-UP ON 
TAX REDUCTION AND MAJOR 
ISSUES 


ORECASTING the likely course and 

final outcome of legislative programs 
in Congress is a risky excursion, es- 
pecially when the politicians are marshal- 
ing heir forces for the great Presidential 
battle. Taking into account, however, the 
line- up of Republicans, Democrats and 
“Progressives,” and especially the vigorous 
manifestations of the will of the people on 
the major issues of pending legislation, a 
reasonable projection at this stage would be: 
(1) That the Mellon tax reduction recom- 
mendations will be enacted with probable 
compromise on surtax, normal tax and 
differential in favor of earned income, in- 
cluding provisions for Board of Tax Appeals 
and passage of resolution to amend the 
Constitution abolishing further tax exemp- 
tion of securities; (2) defeat of soldiers’ 
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bonus bill probably calling for the exercise 
of the Presidential veto; (3) defeat of 
amendments which would materially inter- 
fere with the status quo of the present 
Transportation Act; (4) revision of im- 
migration laws. 

On the subject of external relations the 
only definite legislative proposal before the 
Senate, namely that of joining the Court of 
International Justice, which was so zealous- 
ly advocated by the late President Harding 
and reaffirmed by President Coolidge in 
his first message, slumbers in committee 
and awaits resurrection after tax reduction 
and other major domestic matters have been 
disposed of. Shipping, tariff, branch bank- 
ing, Federal Reserve and farm bloc legisla- 
tion are also relegated to the background 
under pressure of tax reduction and bonus 
debate. 


By far the outstanding factor in the whole 
legislative situation is the popular demand 
for tax reduction with the bonus legion 
steadily yielding ground. Publication of 
the full text of the administration revenue 
bill only served to strengthen public faith 
in the soundness of Secretary Mellon’s 
recommendations as based upon expert 
Treasury experience and justifying support 
from a purely non-partisan viewpoint. As 
expected, the Democrats and the Progres- 
sives promptly came forward with counter 
tax bills. Democratic proposal calls for a 
surtax rate of 44 per cent maximum as 
against recommended 25 per cent on in- 
comes over $100,000; a 2 per cent normal 
rate on lower brackets of income; increase 
of existing and proposed exemptions and a 
33% per cent differential in favor of earned 
incomes. The radical bill advocates reten- 
tion of 50 per cent surtax, enactment of 
excess profits, increased inheritance and 
gift taxes, 

The first and significant victory of the 
Mellon tax bill adherents was the caucus 
action giving tax reduction the right of 
way over the bonus bill. Professional 
politicians won a victory in defeating the 
rule amendment which affords opportunity 
for obstruction and wire-pulling. From the 
standpoint of political strategy, however, 
the master strokes were delivered by the 
two “quiet men” who preside in the White 
House and in the Treasury building, respec- 
tively—President Coolidge by his unvielding 
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support of the administration tax bill and 
Secretary Mellon by his unanswerable pub- 
lic rebuke to Senator Couzens in pointing 
out the failure of surtaxes, the opportunities 
of evasion afforded the rich by investment 
in tax-exempt securities, and the starving 
of productive business through diversion 
of funds. He again made it clear that the 
consumer carries the burden of high taxes; 
that bonus legislation will offset estimated 
government surplus of $329,000,000 for the 
1924 fiscal year with an added government 
debt of $4,500,000,000: that government 
security prices will be depressed and that 
the refunding of six of the eight billions of 
government obligations maturing in the 
next five years will become a costly opera- 
tion. 
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ESTABLISHING ADEQUATE 
TRUST FEES 


XPERIENCE has demonstrated the 
E wisdom of developing fair and ade- 


quate schedules of compensation for 
performance of various kinds of trust service 
on lines that are adaptable to local condi- 
tions in the various cities and sections of 
the country. Such local schedules have 
been adopted in New York, Buffalo, Boston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and in 
a number of other cities where associations 
of trust officers have been formed. In Chi- 
cago a committee is now at work on a 
schedule of fees for various classes of trust 
service. Similar efforts are now under way 
in a number of other cities and should 
become general throughout the country. 
The advantage of such local schedules is 
not only the adaptation of rates to local 
conditions, but also a more general adher- 
ence on the part of trust companies and 
banks to accepted or approved rates. Co- 
operation along such lines serves to dis- 
courage the ill-advised practice of “shop- 
ping” and the kind of competition that 
cannot but exercise an adverse influence 
on sound fiduciary administration. Co- 
operative effort through local organization 
of trust officers likewise has the effect of 
placing trust department operations upon 
a more profitable basis and of attaching a 
proper value to the services and obligations 
that go with efficient trust administration. 
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FIDUCIARIES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION TAX BILL 


RUST companies and banks as fi- 
T duciaries are especially interested in 
. a number of amendments of the ad- 
ministration tax reduction bill, relating par- 
ticularly to estates and trusts, fiduciary re- 
turns, determination of gain or loss as ap- 
plied to property acquired by gift, as well 
as various other administrative features. 
Such amendments will appeal to fiduciaries, 
especially where they apply to trust income 
and to elimination of methods w hereby just 
taxes might be avoided, as constructive and 
in the interest of sound fiduciary adminis- 
tration. 

One of the important amendments is an 
addition to Section 219 which aims to re- 
move attempted advantage in the creation 
of so-called “funded insurance trusts,” 
where the power of revocation and control 
over property is retained. Although quite a 
number of such insurance trusts have been 
created, the practice of trust companies has 
been to advise clients that they must be 
prepared to accept tax liability where power 
of revocation is retained. The advantage 
consisted in the trustee making a tax return 
on the trust estate as an entity and thereby 
preventing the income from the securities, 
used to pay premiums on life insurance 
policies, from being added to other income 
of the creator or grantor of the trust, bring- 
ing all of his income into the brackets of 
higher surtax rates. The amendment, if 
adopted, would add this income to that of 
the other income of the grantor. It will not 
seriously interfere with developing of in- 
surance trusts of funded or straight variety 
because of other overshadowing advantages 
in conserving life insurance settlements. 
The amendment reads: 


“Where the income of a trust or a part 
thereof may, in the discretion of any person, 
including the grantor of the trust, be dis- 
tributed to the grantor or be held or accumu- 
lated for future distribution to him, or where 
the income of a trust or a part thereof is or 
may be applied to the payment of premiums 
upon policies of insurance on the life of the 
grantor, whether payable to his estate or 
otherwise, the income of the trust or such part 
thereof shall be included in computing the 
net income of the grantor.” 

Fiduciaries are also interested in the pro- 
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Sir Esme Howarp 


England's 


new Ambassador to the United States, who has 
succeeded Sir Auckland Geddes 


visions of section 226 relating to returns 
for a period of less than twelve months in 
view of the recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, and ac- 
cepted without further appeal by the 
Revenue Commissioner, which upholds the 
protests made by trust companies in the 
interpretation of the clause as requiring re- 
turns of income of decedents and of estates 
to be compiled and tax to be computed on 
annual basis. Various other new tax pro- 
visions relating to estates and trusts are dis- 
cussed in this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

It is of interest to note that Secretary 
Mellon is opposed to proposals made in the 
Progressive program for heavier tax on in- 
heritances and the advocacy to impose a 
heavier inheritance tax on tax-exempt se- 
curities than on other obligations. A bill 
has been introduced which would attempt to 
raise money for the soldiers’ bonus by levy- 
ing a graduated inheritance tax on tax- 
exempt securities to produce revenue in 
excess of $100,000,000 per year with rate of 
1 per cent of tax exempt securities of the 
estate not in excess of $10,000 to a maximum 
of 12 per cent on such securities of estates 
exceeding $200,000. 
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REFUND OF EXCESS TAXES ON 
ESTATES OF DECEDENTS 


| RUST companies and beneficiaries of 
estates of decedents will welcome the 
information from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that no appeal will 
be taken from the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals with respect 
to Section 226 (c) of the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1921, upholding the protest of trust 
companies as executors under will against 
the ruling of the Treasury Department re- 
quiring the income tax of estates to be 
computed on an hypothetical annual income 
based upon the amount of income actually 
received by the decedent up to the time of 
death. Existing regulations of the Treasury 
Department will be amended to conform 
to the opinion of the Court of Appeals. 
Trust companies and fiduciaries who paid 
excess taxes under protest on the annual 
basis required by the previous ruling of 
the Treasury Department should file their 
refund claims to recover such excess pay- 
ments. 

The recovery of such excess estate tax 
payments and the litigation leading up to 
the reversal of the Treasury Department 
ruling is evidence of the zeal with which 
trust companies seek to safeguard the inter- 
ests of their clients and at the same time 
diligently fulfill their obligations as execu- 
tors and in other trust capacities. It is 
because of the initiative of the trust com- 
panies in instituting a test case after mak- 
ing repeated but unavailing protests to the 
Revenue Department, that such recovery of 
estate tax moneys, unjustly levied, has been 
made possible. It is not surprising, more- 
over, that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue accepts the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals because of the manifest 
muainterpretation of the original intention 
of Section 226 of the Revenue Act. 

Fortunately for trust companies and in 
accordance with the advice sent out by the 
Committee on Legislation of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, A. B. A., the payment of 
taxes in compliance with the previous ruling 
of the Treasury Department, has been in 
most cases accompanied by protest which 
not only protected claims for refunds in 
the event of a reversal, but likewise pro- 
tected banks and trust companies where 
maximum taxes were paid. 


T COMPANIES 


The credit is chiefly due for obtaining 
a correct interpretation and enforcement of 
Section 226 (c) to the legislative commit- 
tees of the Trust Company Division, A. B. 
A., and of the Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of New York, which cooperated in 
the matter. The test case was brought by 
arrangement with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. In the first stage of the 
litigation, the trust companies were de- 
feated when the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York sustained 
the ruling of the Department in a decision 
rendered last August. The case was then 
appealed and advanced on the calendar of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which reversed the opinion of the lower 
court and sustained the trust companies. 

The decision and acquiescence therein by 
the Treasury Department not only entitles 
trust companies to recover taxes paid under 
protest, but also materially reduces, and in 
many instances will eliminate, surtaxes col- 
lected annually under the former arbitrary 
method of computation. Under such method 
of computation many incomes were subject 
to surtax rates, whereas actual income did 
not reach the amounts subject to surtaxes. 
Under the interpretation which is now 
binding, the provisions of Section 226 (c) 
do not apply to estates of decedents but, 
as originally intended, are solely applicable 
to the placing of income on an annual basis, 
and for computation of tax thereon of a 
return for a period of less than a year 
where the change is made voluntarily or 
pursuant to the order of the Commissioner. 


PURSES CLOSED TO MILITARISM 


“When the Reparation is once for all 


(if ever) satisfactorily adjusted, you 
will doubtless be called upon to share 
the burden or opportunity of further 
constructive European loans—but one 
thing seems certain, if huge standing 
armies and the enginery of warfare are 
to be supported by the proceeds of such 
loans, our purses will be resolutely 
closed.” 
—ALVIN W. KRECH in 
Investment Bankers. 
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BROADER VISION OF TRUST SERVICE 
To the Publisher of Trust Companies Magazine: 

I hope the new year will bring to you and your admirable magazine an abundance 
of prosperity. 

This hope is the more earnest because of your editorial recognition of the fact 
that the trust company has peculiar social opportunities and obligations. It is important 
that this fact be emphasized. Indeed, I know of no fieid for human endeavor in which 
the opportunities for social service are more engaging than that which the trust company 
has in the voluntary trust, the insurance trust and the community foundation. 


That we have an increase of zeal in accepting these opportunities and discharg- 
ing these obligations, without any abatement of zeal in earning for our shareholders, 
is, I believe, the soundest New Year wish I can express on behalf of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Association. 


Very truly yours, 


Lease 


President Fletcher Savings and Trust Campany of Indianapolis, and President 
of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association. 


GREETING TO TRUST COMPANIES FROM PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Publisher of TRustT COMPANIES bp acai 

The beginning of the New Year is made the occasion of many resolutions— 
good resolutions—resolutions for a larger measure of service to our fellow men. The 
entire trust company ideal is based upon a resolution to give such service. 
naturally, is a watchword of a trust company more than that of 
activity. 

The theory of trust company operation is that the trust company does for its 
clients that which they wish done but which they are unable—because of death, disability 
or other reason—to do for themselves. The field of trust company service is wide; 
repeatedly, new activities have been added. The New Year undoubtedly will find 
enterprising trust companies discovering new ways in which to serve their clients and 


“Service,” 
any other business 


further improvements of service already undertaken. 


Few business enterprises touch the human heart as closely as those of trust 
companies. Trust companies are fiscal agents, custodians of funds and securities, 
trustees under escrows and contracts, administrators of estates, executors of wills, guard- 
ians of children. Of all fiduciary relationships, that of the trust company contains 
most of inspiration for the man who wishes truly to give a larger measure of himself 


for the benefit of others. 


WALTER W. HEAD, 
President of the American Bankers Association. 
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NATIONAL BANKS AS EXECUTORS 


UDGING from the precedents estab- 
lished by the United States Supreme 

Court and the supreme courts of a 
number of states, including Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Connecticut, the recent de- 
cision of the Missouri Supreme Court deny- 
ing to national banks of that state the right 
to act under appointment as executors, is 
not likely to be sustained upon appeal. 
To any one familiar with the trend of liti- 
gation and affirmatory decisions as to the 
right of Congress to bestow trust powers 
upon national banks, it would appear that 
the issue is clear and that peace should 
reign over the matter of national banks 
exercising trust powers. 

The law as well as the language of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Michi- 
gan appeal case are clear. There is no ques- 
tion as to the right of Congress to give na- 
tional banks trust powers. The only limi- 
tation is that in granting such permits the 
powers conferred should not be in contra- 
vention of state law as to exercise of fiduci- 
ary powers by other corporations, 7. e., 
trust companies. In Missouri the state in- 
stitutions are qualified under law to act as 
executors as well as in other approved trust 
roles. If the recent decision in Missouri 
growing out of proceedings brought by the 
Burns National Bank of St. Joseph against 
a county probate judge to compel grant of 
papers to act as executor, is taken up to 
the highest court, there can be little doubt 
but that the Missouri court will be re- 
versed on the ground that it is in conflict 
with the express powers granted through 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

Without attempting to question the in- 
fallibility of the judicial mind, it is apparent 
that the plain interpretation of the United 
States Supreme Court as to jurisdictional 
conflict between federal and state authority 
has not quite percolated through the lower 
courts, and it would therefore clear the 
atmosphere to have the question again 
brought up to the United States Supreme 
Court for affirmation. It is hardly likely 
that the latter court would reverse its 
previous position, which is to the effect 
that it was the intent of Congress that state 
laws and regulations governing exercise of 
trust powers should be observed by national 
banks, providing such state laws or regu- 


lations did not discriminate against na- 
tional banks in favor of state institutions. 
That is sound law as well as practical com- 
mon sense, because the performance of 
estate and trust business is essentially a 
matter within a commonwealth and it would 
be fatal to trust administration to have 
dual or conflicting jurisdictions. Such does 
not happen to be the issue in Missouri, 
where national banks are entitled to exercise 
the same trust powers as those of the trust 
companies. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis which established the first trust de- 
partment in any national bank, cut the 
Gordian knot by announcing the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany under state charter which will take 
over the trust business of the national bank 
and thus avoid all further question of ad- 
ministrative power. In the last analysis, 
however, the question at stake should be 
finally settled so that national banks may 
proceed with assurance. 
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COMMUNITY TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


RUST company officers and execu- 
tives associated with the Community 

Trusts or Foundations established in 
various cities will attend a conference in 
New York on February 15th, at which 
methods of operating and developing such 
trusts will be discussed. Just ten years 
ago the late Judge Goff of Cleveland an- 
nounced in Trust Companies Magazine 
his completed plan for the establishment of 
the Community Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, and the merits as well as the wonderful 
possibilities for extending trust company 
service in a public or community way were 
immediately recognized. Today there are 
nearly fifty Community Trusts functioning 
in various cities in the United States and 
their growth in public favor has been such 
as to realize the prophecy that such con- 
ception constituted “the most important 
single contribution of our generation to the 
art of wise giving.”’ 

The approaching conference in New York 
will be under the guidance of Frank J. 
Parsons, chairman of the Committee on 
Community Trusts, and a representative 
attendance is promised. 
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MISREPRESENTING THE SERYV- 
ICES OF TRUST COMPANIES 


N a recent issue of Collier’s Weekly 
there appears an article entitled 

“Are We Bossed by the Dead?” 
written by Fred C. Kelly, which easily sakes 
the palm for stupidity and vicious misrepre- 
sentation as to the uses of post-mortem 
wealth and the services performed by trust 
companies in administering estates and 
inheritances. Following are a few choice 
morsels from the Kelly intellect: 

“With the assistance of a well-managed 
trust company an idiot may not only be rich 
but stay rich, and pass on riches to his heirs.”’ 

“The great trust companies succeed so ad- 
mirably in conserving inherited fortunes left 
in their care that each year sees an enormous 
increase in the number of persons born without 
Jinancial incentive to earn their own living.” 

“Ts all this financial pampering to make 
the oncoming generations upstanding and 
self-reliant or will it have a tendency to make 
them soft, stupid, mentally flabby, incapable 
of standing alone?” 

Such drivel and obvious distortions of 
the truth would be undeserving of notice 
except for the ‘act that it constitutes a 
libel on the services and real usefulness of 
trust companies and as such appeals to the 
illiterate and base emotions. Instead of 
trust company stewardship of inherited 
wealth bringing about consequences as as- 
serted in this article, the reverse is true. 
Inherited wealth in the custody of trust 
companies, as shown by generations of ex- 
perience, not only prevents such 
wealth from falling into unscrup- 
ulous hands, into stock promotions 
and from being squandered in idle 
living and luxury, but directs and 
keeps wealth into productive chan- 
nels. 

There have been fortunes where 
principal or income have been dis- 
sipated, and heirs have lived in in- 
dolence, but the fault has been with 
testators in ignoring the precau- 
tions and wise provisions that 
generally obtain where trust com- 
pany advice and services have been 
duly availed of. Most of the 
fiduciary wealth of which Kelly 
speaks so glibly, is kept at work in 
constructive channels of business 
and industry. More and more of 
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it is dedicated to charity, to education and 
human welfare. Much of it protects widows, 
educates children and keeps incompetents 
from being public charges. But for the fact 
that trust company services rise above the 
frailties and uncertainties of individual lives, 
such inherited wealth would take quick flight, 
would be diverted from useful employment 
and would be a curse to heirs. Kelly’s ar- 
ticle is a tax on even the lowest credulity. 
His reliability when it comes to figures is 
shown by his claim that “‘the totals held by 
trust companies of the United States, acting 
as executor and trustee, have been estimated 
as high as seventy billions.”” The most 
generous estimates have never placed the 
amount above fourteen billions. 
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MID-WINTER TRUST COMPANY 
MEETING AND BANQUET 


DVANCE reservations indicate that 
A all previous records for attendance 


will be exceeded at the approaching 
mid-winter conference and banquet, to be 
held in New York under auspices of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Both the banquet 
and the conference sessions will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, instead of the Wal- 
dorf as in previous years. The confer- 
ences will be held on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 13 and throughout the day of Feb- 
ruary 14. The banquet will take place on 
Thursday evening, February 14. 





Executives or BrotrHerHoop or Locomotive ENGINEERS Co- 
OpeRATIVE Trust Company RECENTLY OPENED IN New York 
Left to right: Warren G. Stone, president; A. R. Stone, vice- 
president, and Miss Helen Varick Boswell, vice-president 
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TRUST COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


MOST commendable and far-sighted 
A educational plan is that recently an- 

nounced by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit. It has been decided by 
the Company to set aside $5,000 annually, 
beginning January, 1924, for the purpose of 
establishing five $1,000 scholarships in any 
preferred university or college in the United 
States. Such scholarships will be awarded 
by a committee, chosen by the Union Trust 
Company, to seniors from the schools in 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties who 
prepare the best essay on subjects relating 
to trust company service, banking and in- 
vestments. Contestants for the scholar- 
ships will be selected by the several school 
faculties from those students who, in their 
judgment, are best qualified to meet uni- 
versity requirements. According to Mr. 
Frank W. Blair, President of the Union 
Trust Company, this venture in the educa- 
tional field is prompted by the desirability 
of cultivating a better understanding among 
average high school pupils as to the duties 
and functions of a trust company and 
of investing savings wisely and thus guard- 
ing against investment in worthless or ques- 
tionable securities. Further details of the 
plan are published elsewhere in this issue 
of Trust CoMPANIES. 

This announcement also recalls the plan 
adopted about a year ago by the Chicago 
Trust Company, of which Mr. Lucius Teter 
is president, offering a triennial research 
prize of $2,500 and annual monograph prizes 
of $300 and $200 for the best research 
studies on suggested studies, including vari- 
ous phases of trust company service. 

No wiser plan of developing broader pub- 
lic recognition of the inherent merits of 
trust company service is conceivable than 
that of establishing such scholarships and 
prizes for research studies. 

The American Bankers Association re- 
cently established a scholarship in the Lowry 
School of Banking and Commerce in Ogle- 
thorpe University, Atlanta, in memory of 
the late Robert J. Lowry, whose widow gave 
a fund of $200,000 for the creation of the 
school. The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans has also announced 
cash prizes for the best papers on how to 
control depredations caused by the boll 
weevil in cotton states. 


TRUST COMPANY MEN -AS 
REPARATIONS EXPERTS 

T may be coincidence, but it is cer- 
I tainly a high tribute to the character 
of men who administer the affairs of 
trust companies in this country when it is 
pointed out that practically the entire 
delegation of American citizens selected by 
the Reparations Commissions as a com- 
mittee of experts to investigate Germany’s 
financial status, consists of men who are 
at the head or are identified with trust com- 
pany management. Chairman General 
Charles G. Dawes, who was by common 
consent of Allied representatives, favored 
as chairman of the Experts’ Committee, 
and whose recent dynamic speech in Paris 
was pronounced to be the most incisive and 
clarifying contribution to the subject of 
reparations since the Treaty of Versailles 
was adopted, was for many years president, 
and is now chairman of the board of the 

Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

Henry M. Robinson, another member of 
the Experts’ Committee, is chairman and 
president of the Pacific Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, as well as of 
the First National Bank of that city. Owen 
D. Young, another member of the com- 
mittee, is chairman of the General Electric 
Company and a director in the Bankers 
Trust | iescelad of New York. Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, statistician, is a vice- 
president of the C leveland Trust Co. 

The expert business acumen of this group 
of Americans is assurance that the heart- 
breaking task investigating Germany’s 
finances and currency with a view of bring- 
ing about stabilization and capacity to pay 
indemnity, will be tackled in a fashion new 
to Old World politics. If the Reparations 
Commission is not provided with a program 
that will provide a basis for common agree- 
ment and start the world on the path to 
peace, it will not be the fault of the Dawes’ 
committee. Another important considera- 
tion is that European hopes of settling 
Reparation and Allied debts are largely 
predicated upon assurance of American 
financial aid and that such prospects will 
become more remote if the Allied govern- 
ments fail to subscribe to a sound, business- 
like program. With agreement on Repara- 
tions the United States Government will 
also be in a position to deal with the re- 
funding of foreign indebtedness. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC 
AND POLITICAL PEACE IN EUROPE 


ENLISTING AMERICAN COOPERATION IN SETTLING REPARATIONS, 
INTERALLIED DEBT AND OTHER MAJOR PROBLEMS 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York and President of 
The International Chamber of Commerce 


(Epiror’s Note: Especially at this time when eminent Americans, selected by the 
Reparations Commission, are seated at the council table in Paris, in a genuine effort to 
assist in ascertaining a working basis for constructive adjustments in Europe, it is an 
unusual privilege to present to the readers of TRusT COMPANIES the views and conclusions 
of one who is so ably qualified to discuss international relations as the writer of the fol- 
lowing article. As president of the International Chamber of Commerce, as a banker with 
keen disinterested insight, and as an American who has occupied a leading place in 
European economic parleys since the armistice, Mr. Booth speaks with a familiarity and 
an authoritativeness that will doubtless command most earnest attention. He lays bare 
the sources of Europe's economic and political ills, the first steps toward stabilization and 
also the vital concern of this country in bringing about sound international settlements.) 


ERY probably the history of the fu- tion of racial dislikes which existed within 
ture will give but a line or two to the empire. The Balkans were always in a 
the decade after the Treaty of Ver- foment of discontent due to the inability of 
sailles and will dismiss it with the state- races to amalgamate with one another. Po- 
ment that during that period the world was — land and Lithuania, whose peoples possess 
generally upset pending the restoration of great histories and great ambitions, were 
political and economic stability. As it will 
be viewed in retrospect, it won't look like 
such a very hard time of the world’s history. 
But to us who are living through it, just at 
the moment it seems full of great complexi- 
ties 
Viewed hastily, we are sure that the vari- 
ous influences and forces are pulling antago- 
nistically at one another and that little, if 
any, progress is being made. But perhaps 
if we study a little more carefully we shall 
see that these forces are, quietly and stead- 


eeth Re ee Same 


ily, through the slow processes of time and 
experience, solving the difficulties which seem 
at the moment insurmountable. 

The trouble really began with the develop- 
ment of a most intense spirit of nationalism 
in Europe during the latter part of the 
twentieth century. Germany is the outstand- 
ing example of a group of more or less inde- 
pendent communities that were welded to- 
gether in a strong national feeling, and this 
national feeling grew and grew until there 
seemed to be no end to the ambition involved 
in its expression. 

Witiis H. Boorn 


Austria-Hungary, while economically a 


. ‘ < te ee : : “es Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co, New York, and 
sound unit, was distressed by the complica- President of the International Chamber of Commerce 
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reluctant to become a part of Russia, and 


the natural climax came in the war. 


Rehabilitation of Wealth 


When we came to count the costs of the 
war, we found that in addition to the terri- 
ble loss of life and suffering beyond human 
estimate, we were confronted with a loss in 
wealth estimated at $300,000,000,000, or about 
the present estimated value of the wealth 
of the United States. It was upon this great 
foundation of wealth, which has de- 
stroyed, that we had built the great struc 
ture of international credit which made our 
commercial operations possible and kept ex- 
changes at relative parity. Nothing but the 
rehabilitation of this wealth proper 
distribution is ever going to the 


been 


and its 
make 
changes normally constant again. 


ex- 


So, the Treaty of Versailles was written 
and the new states of Europe, and the old 
ones as well, started out upon the program 
of the reéstablishment of the wealth 
stroyed and the natural economic 
stability which would be associated with such 
reéstablishment. They were really back to 
first principles. We must realize that in set- 
ting the new countries out to establish them- 
selves we gave them both an economic and 
a political problem. Either one of these 
problems would have been great enough in 
any country. 


de- 
toward 


To have asked new countries, 


without experience in government or experi- 
enced administrators to work out their gov- 


ernmental problems side by side with the 
problem of the restoration of a destroyed 
economic position, is expecting more than we 
have a right to expect from any country. It 
is amazing that they have done so well. 


Tide of Bolshevism Turned Back 

The effort was very much confused by the 
operations in Russia, where the economic 
problem was made the politics of the state 
and where an effort was made to eliminate 
the incentive which comes from reward to 
individual effort by the communizing of the 
wealth of the state. For a moment this 
looked attractive, and the darkest days we 
have had since the war were in the months 
when it looked possible that this very dark 
Wave of social unrest, based upon 
fusal of rights to property, would 
over the whole of Europe. 

Bolshevism was held back from Poland, 
it was set back in Italy, and it was turned 
out in Hungary, and while it still exists in 
all the countries of Europe as a spirit within 
the masses to improve their position, and 


the re- 
spread 
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while it still has menacing possibilities, the 
prospect of the entire destruction of the 
social order which imminent in the 
invasion of Russian Bolshevism has passed 
away. 

These new countries were largely agricul- 
tural. They were the markets for the manu- 
facturing countries of the world and, during 
the years of their setback, the manufactur- 
ing nations, particularly England, have suf- 
fered severely. But, peculiarly, it has been 
easier for the nations to work out their eco- 
nomic troubles than their political troubles. 
This is no doubt due to those bread and but- 
ter necessities which each one strug- 
gling to maintain his family and, in the ag- 
gregate of the struggle, the economic condi- 
tions of the not restored to 
soundness, have been considerably improved. 

The people of 
ever, 


seemed 


keep 


countries, if 


countries, how- 
obtaining the maxi- 
mum political freedom, have not been will- 
ing to pay the price of government. They 
have refused to the fact that the 
very existence of a nation depends upon its 
ability equitably to levy and collect proper 
taxes for its governmental operations. As 
a result, any political party which has dared 
to levy adequate taxation has been imme- 
diately repudiated. while the people 
individually have improved their position. 
some governments have been getting steadily 
stable. 


these new 


while desirous of 


recognize 


Thus 


less 


Friendly Receivership for Backward Nations 
This reached its climax in 
was 


Austria and it 
necessary for assistance, find- 
ing its method of through the 
League of Nations, to come to the rescue and 
appoint a friendly receiver who was put in 
charge of the operation of the finances of 
the country, with sufficient money loaned to 
it to give it years of opportunity to reéstab- 
lish economic and political order. The re- 
sult has been distinctly encouraging, though 
it is too early to proclaim its entire success. 

It is evident that the plan used in 
Austria offers the only practical method by 
which new countries can be educated 
into political wisdom. So a plan similar to 
that used in Austria will undoubtedly short- 
ly be used in Hungary. In due process, the 
next step will be Poland, and, if the same 
character of stability can be given to Hun- 
gary and Poland which has been given to 
Austria, it will mark a tremendous step in 
the gradual emergence of Middle Europe from 
political and economic chaos. If the restora- 
tion of buying power is as great in other 


outside 
operation 


these 
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countries as it has been in Austria, the 
manufacturing nations will quickly overcome 
the troubles which now beset them. 

The new countries are only a part of 
the problem but, if they can be stabilized 
through the medium of friendly receivers, 
that element of uncertainty will be elimi- 
nated and we shall have the opportunity 
more intensely to centralize our though 
upon the really greater problem—which is 
the ultimate settlement of the relations be- 
tween Germany and the rest of the world. 


Attitude of Allies on German Reparations 

It is not possible here to enter into the 
very complex nature of the worldwide re- 
lationships of Germany. They carry us 
through all the ramifications of conditions in 
the Near East, in India, in China, in Rus- 
sia, and in South America. In fact, the 
whole gamut of the world’s economic posi- 
tion is affected by the relationship of Ger- 
many to the Allies. Mention can only be 
made of the fact that cognizance is taken of 
this relationship and that if a satisfactory 
adjustment can be made between Germany 
and her former enemies, it is safe to predict 
that the operation of natural economic law 
would work its beneficent effect upon all 
other nations in the world affected by the 
present uncertainty. 

Since the Treaty of Versailles, such an 
adjustment has been made impossible by 
political disagreements between the _ inter- 
ested beneficiaries, which differences have 
been largely caused by completely antagonis- 
tic viewpoints. National viewpoints are 
gradually crystallized over long periods of 
years by national interest. And so we have 
in the French and English two entirely hon- 
est but different schools of thought, based 
upon the difference in national life. 

Manufacturing and trading England de- 
sires a low reparations amount, because the 
English people consider it more possible of 
eollection through normal processes out of 
the profits of trade with Germany and with- 
out the destruction of English industry. 
France, on the other hand, moved by an en- 
tirely different psychology wants her entire 
share of the estimated reparations of 132 
milliards of gold marks, the same to come, 
if necessary, directly from the capital wealth 
of Germany. 

England has made her great wealth by 
commercial operation and she has tremen- 
dous industries whose interests are of 
paramount importance. She would have 
been perfectly satisfied to get a small amount 
of reparations directly and a much greater 
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amount indirectly. France was not in a 
position to enjoy indirect reparations. She 
will be obliged to expend approximately 120 
milliards of francs in the restoration of her 
devastated areas and she could countenance 
no policy except the direct collection of this 
debt. 


Clash in Psychologies 

And so the struggle has gone on with 
America in the offing hovering over the en- 
tire picture and anxious to make proper ad- 
justments for the settlement of her inter- 
allied debts, which amount to a total of 
more than $10,500,000,000. The attitude of 
the Reparations Commission, operating un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles, has been largely 
controlled by France, and so we have a dis- 
tinct issue between the English ‘and the 
French psychology in the struggle which has 
gone on for the past five years. 

Time alone can tell which of these psy- 
chologies has been correct, but they are cer- 
tainly so distinctly different and so strongly 
held that they are in a measure irreconcil- 
able. The feeling which this difference of 
viewpoint has developed has been intensified 
on the part of the French by the necessity 
of self-preservation, both as against military 
aggression and commercial competition. 

The clash in psychologies came to an issue 
a year ago at the time of the occupation of 
the Ruhr. While, up to that time, innumer- 
able conferences had been held, any real re- 
conciliation of viewpoint had been impos- 
sible, and the prospects of reparations pay- 
ments became less and less as the internal 
position of Germany weakened. France felt 
that the time had come for her to take a 
definite position, not so much for what she 
would obtain in reparations payments as for 
the value it might have in bringing home to 
Germany the fact that she had the payments 
to make. 


Consequences of the Ruhr Occupation 

The effect of the Ruhr occupation upon 
Germany has been disastrous. It has been 
unfortunate, also, in a lesser degree for 
France. It has, however, resulted in the 
temporary codperation between the indus- 
trialists of Germany and of France for 
the development of the metallurgical re 
sources of the Rhine area, which codépera- 
tion, as a matter of normal business prac- 
tice, should have been effective immediately 
after the Treaty of Versailles. The iron ore 
of Alsace and the coal of the Ruhr have al- 
ways been and always will be mutually de- 
pendent one upon the other, and if they must 
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be held by 
their 
towards 
Europe. 


different nations, codperation in 
development is the 
the commercial 


first necessity 
rehabilitation of 


But as the Ruhr occupation went on from 
day to day destroying the financial position 
of Germany and at 
France, it became steadily more evident 
to all students of the situation that some 
great power independent of England, France, 
and Germany would have to use its influence 
in the situation if the world was not to be 
wrecked by these conflicts of opinion. Our 
own government appreciated this position 
and tendered its services—which 
abruptly refused. Months passed with no 
improvement except a gradual conviction 
coming over the world that immediate repa- 
rations payments so far as 
concerned impossible 
Allies for accounts 
should have made would have to ex- 
pect a long delay. It was thus mere direct 
feeling of pocketbook obligations that caused 


enormous expense to 


were very 


Germany was 
and that the 
such payments 


were 
whose 
been 


Europe to realize how closely interdependent 
all of its nations are. 


Failure of American Overtures 


The destruction of 
nature of things bound to work 
ter upon her neighbors, and the foreign ex- 
changes began gradually to weaken. It was 
upon this realization that the second attempt 
to bring the United States into the picture 
Was made. 


Germany in the very 


was disas- 


But even then these psychologies, 
of which we were 


too deep-seated and too antagonistic to per- 


have previously spoken, 
mit of our entrance upon a basis that would 


make possible real consideration of the ob- 


vious problems. 

So the second attempt failed 
inability of Mr. Hughes, M. and 
Mr. Baldwin to reach a basis of conference, 
and the world was confronted with the pos- 
sibility of disastrous reactions owing 
to the irreconcilable nature of political views 
and ambitions. 


through the 


Poincaré, 


very 


Through all of these periods the business 
forces in the world had been gradually as- 
serting themselves. Business is 
highly nationalized as politics. In the very 
nature of things it has a broader interna- 
tional viewpoint and, in fact, a broader in- 
ternational sympathy. And so it became evi- 
dent that if any progress at all was to be 
made it would have to be the 
of conferences between men 


never as 


over 
business 


route 
rather 
than between political experts. 
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Basic Principles Laid Down at Congress in 
Rome 
The International Chamber of Commerce, 
comprising the business and financial inter- 
ests of all of the world, has been meeting 
steadily during these years and, at its last 
general last March, laid 
down the principles on which a settlement 
would ultimately made. These 
principles have gradually been accepted by 
the political powers in the interested gov- 
ernments, and in the early part of November 
were officially cited by M. Poincaré to the 
Reparations Commission 


congress in Rome 


have to be 


But the Reparatidns Commission could not 
bring into review the American judgment 
of the situation unless it able to get 
the best American business judgment, either 
officially or unofficially, into conference. The 
previous the 
made it impossible to make this contact offi- 

the Reparations Commission 
to call for a committee of business 
experts, unofficial in character, to bring into 
survey the dominant principles which 
for a settlement of the present 
troversies. The willingness of our own gov- 
ernment to permit Americans to 
serve not in jeopardize its 
independence of while at the same 
time our unofficial views on the subject from 


was 


impasse between governments 
cial, so 


obliged 


was 


will 
make con- 
prominent 


does any way 


action, 


the economic side will be 

It is evident that this study of 
lem, if it is to accomplish 
not endeavor to accomplish 
principal importance 
more disinterested the 
which must be rehabilitation and 
then to proceed quietly and over a 


under survey. 

the prob- 

anything, must 

much, Its 
obtain a 


Too 
will be to 
view about steps 
faken for 
consider- 


able period of time to accomplish them. 


Hopes Centered on Committees of Experts in 


Paris 


The committees are meeting at a most pro- 
pitious time. Through bitter suffering, which 
it is unfortunate could not have 
avoided, Germany has realized the futility 
of continued efforts at evasion and the neces- 
sity of facing the facts of the situation. 
There is in that country today more of a 
will to pay, engendered through the 
of drastic action, than there has ever been 
since the Treaty, and the existence of this 
desire is the best possible foundation for a 
constructive solution. 

The position of the European exchanges 
in relation to their gold parity has created 
a broad feeling of unrest among the rank 


been 


force 
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and file in European countries and they, in 
turn, have begun to realize that compromise 
of viewpoint may be necessary and that Ger- 
many must be allowed to live if Europe is 
to live. And this feeling is manifesting it- 
self in the changed attitudes of European 
diplomacy. 


Our Foreign Policy 

America has not as yet suffered enough 
to have developed a broad national realiza- 
tion of our part in the world’s economic 
structure. The majority of us still believe in 
our complete independence. This is largely 
because we have not been able to differen- 
tiate between political independence and eco 
nomic independence. Regarding the neces 
sities of political independence there may be 
honest differences of opinion, but our eco- 
nomic interdependence is in response to 
broad principles of economic operation over 
which we can have but a limited control. 
Our national policy still calls for the collec 
tion in full of the interallied debts. Ninety- 
five per cent of this debt is owed to us by 
Italy, Belgium, France, and England. Forty- 
four per cent of the debt has already been 
arranged with England and Finland. The 
balance is closely tied up with the repara- 
tions settlement. 


First Steps Toward Settlements 

It is obviously impossible to discuss at 
this moment the amount due from Germany 
for reparations. This amount should be as 
near as possible to the estimated amount of 
damage, that is, 152 milliards of gold marks. 
But it is equally obviously impossible to tell 
at this moment what Germany can pay un 
der normal conditions. 

The first thing to do is to take the steps 
necessary to restore Germany to normal 
operation and to protect the French fron- 
tiers in the doing of it, and then begin at 
some later date to discuss what Germany 
must ultimately pay. Small payments can 
be arranged for in the meantime, but the 
ultimate total is indeterminable at the pres- 
ent hour, so that it seems evident that the 
most constructive thing to be done in the 
immediate present is to determine the time 
of the moratorium which should be given 
Germany to enable her to reéstablish her- 
self. 

The second step will be to provide funds 
for Gefmany and France through which 
Germahy may be restored and France may 
be carried over against the immense pay- 
ments she has made for reparations pending 
the return of the same by a _ rehabilitated 
Germany. If the moratorinm can be arranged 
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and if satisfactory terms and conditions can 
be agreed upon, by which the loans for re- 
habilitation and for the protection of France 
may be made, then Europe has been started 
on its way towards a better day. As prog- 
ress is made, we shall, in due course, be able 
to take up the question of ultimate repara- 
tions and, of course, the problem of ultimate 
reparations will involve with it the inter- 
allied debts. 


Interallied Debt Adjustment 

There is no ‘greater service that the 
United States can render to the world in the 
next twenty-five years than to act intelli- 
gently in regard to the interallied debts. If 
the first steps in the plan are entered into 
by all nations wholeheartedly, if protection 
of frontiers is established, and if reasonable 
peace is assured over a continuing period, 
than we can begin to think of our interallied 
debts in their proper perspective. The idea 
that the payment of these debts in goods 
would be disastrous to American business is 
not borne out by the facts. If the ultimate 
settlement is on a basis similar to the terms 
of the English plan, and extend over a pe- 
riod of sixty years, the annual payments of 
all debtor nations in goods, if so paid, would 
not exceed $375,000,000 per year, or a little 
in excess of $50,000,000 per month, which, 
with the rapid increase in the wealth-produc- 
ing capacities of the world in the next fifty 
years will be a very nominal part of our 
imports in any event. 

If the forgiveness of any part of these 
debts is ultimately necessary for the restora- 
tion of the world’s economic condition, we 
may consider it on its merits at the time, 
having in view that any forgiveness of debt 
must be based upon real economic necessity 
and only after the debtor countries have 
disarmed to the last possible point of safety; 
to the end that such contribution as we may 
make will be really for peace and not serve 
as an aid to discord. 

This year in Europe will not be a happy 
one, but it will result in a great clearing of 
the atmosphere. If the mem’-rs of the 
committees appointed by the :.-‘parations 
Commission, most of whom are business men 
of outstanding position, can be sufficiently 
detached from their national interests in 
their own countries to view the subject in 
its broadest aspects, we may at least look 
forward to this year, as promising us the 
first steps in stabilization, the moratorium 
and loans, and as laying the foundation upon 
which a proper constructive settlement may 
later be made. 
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DECEDENT ESTATES RELIEVED OF ARBITRARY TAX ON 
INCOME COMPUTED ON ANNUAL BASIS 


HENRY M. CAMPBELL 


Chairman of Committee on Federal Legislation of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
and chairman of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 


URING the past year, the most impor- 

tant measure which has required the 

attention of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, was the proper con- 
struction of Section 226-C of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. The commissioner of internal 
revenue had ruled that the section applied to 
the estates of deceased persons as well as to 
those cases when the accounting period was 
voluntarily changed by living persons with 
the approval of the commissioner. 

The result of such ruling was to subject 
estates to an arbitrary rule which shifted ac- 
cording to the various times when the income 
was received and with the time of the death. 
For example, if A’s sole income was $10,- 
000 derived from investments, payable semi- 
annually in January and July; if he died in 
January; his taxable income, if placed upon 
an annual basis, would be $60,000 per year. 
If it happened that his entire annual income 
was payable in January, the annual basis 
for the tax would be $120,000 per year. If 
B, with the same income, payable at the same 
time, died in February ; his tax, if the returns 
from his investments were payable semi-an- 
nually, would be based upon an income of 
$30,000 per year, and $60,000 if payable an- 
nually. The true income in each case, was 
$10,000. <A still more appealing case was 
that of a man dependent upon his salary 
alone, which stopped with his death. If he 
received his salary in January and died in 
that month, the basis for the tax would be 
twelve times his salary, although his estate 
did not receive a dollar throughout the bal- 
ance of the year. 


Refund of Excess Estate Taxes 

Application was made to the commissioner 
for a change in his ruling, but after a full 
hearing, he denied the application. A _ suit 
yas then brought by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, on behalf of one of its 
trusts, in the United States District Court, 
for the purpose of recovering a tax collected 
under such ruling. That court, after full ar- 
gument, upheld the decision of the Treasury 


Department and an appeal was taken to the 
United States Circuit court of Appeals, 
which, a short time ago, overruled the deci- 
sion of the lower court and decided that Sec- 
tion 226-C had no application to the estates 
of deceased persons. 

I have just been advised that the Depart- 
ment has concluded to abide by that decision 
and waive any appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The decision is of un- 
usual importance as it means the refunding 
of many thousands of dollars collected in va- 
rious parts of the country from the estates of 
It is worthy of notice that 
in the Mellon bill, now pending in Congress, 
a section corresponding to Section 226-C has 
been framed so as to conform to the ruling 
of the United States Circuit of Appeals. 


deceased persons. 


Proposed Tax Amendments 


The broad purpose of the Mellon bill com- 
mends itself to all persons interested in se- 
euring a simple, comprehensive’ tax bill, 
which, as far as possible, will deal justly 
with all persons, their financial 
conditions may be. The Secretary has accom- 
plished much in clarifying the subject and 
estabiishing sane and reasonable rules con- 
cerning the most vexing problem of govern- 
ment, namely, that of just taxation. 

Undoubtedly many amendments to the bill 
will be proposed and already there has been 
submitted to the legislative committee of 
the Trust Division an amendment, the pur- 
pose of which is to postpone the estate tax 
upon a decedent’s vested future interest. This 
proposition will be given careful considera- 
tion by the legislative committee and we 
propose to keep in touch, as far as possible, 
with the progress of the bill, in order that 
the interest of trust companies may be at all 
times properly safeguarded. 

Under recent amendments to the by-laws 
of the A. B. A. creating a general commit- 
tee on federal legislation, I am confident that 
with the cooperation of that committee we 
may feel assured that any proposed legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of the trust 
division will receive proper attention. 


whatever 




















PROVISIONS IN PROPOSED MELLON TAX 
BILL AFFECTING FIDUCIARIES 


AMENDMENTS AIMED AT INSURANCE AND REVOCABLE TRUSTS 


P. E. GODRIDGE 
Trust Officer of The Bankers Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: The Administration or 





so-called “Mellon Tax Bill” now pending in 


Congress contains a number of new provisions and amendments which directly concern 
trust companies and banks as fiduciaries in the administration of estates and trusts. In 
the following article Mr. Godridge discusses the effect of the more important recommenda- 
tions, particularly those relating to limitation of item of deduction; returns for fractional 
periods which was the subject of recent court interpretation; proposed tax on income 
from life insurance trusts and tax to the grantor of a revocable trust where income i3 
actually paid to another. There is an obvious effort to tax majority of beneficent donors 


LYHOUGH a pessimist is defined in 

the Bible as a blind man, searching 

in a dark room for a black hat that 
isn't there, it barely describes the feeling of 
a trust official groping for “light” in a new 
tax measure. Lawyers may dance with 
glee; there’s nothing in it to increase our 
fee! 

No attempt is made in this article to dis- 
cuss all the suggested changes in the pro- 
posed bill. It is confined to those features 
of the income tax section affecting the every- 
day administration of estates and trusts. 
From this viewpoint, the outstanding fea 
tures are: Limitation of items of deduction; 
distribution of liquidation dividends; re- 
turns for fractional periods; income from 
insurance trusts; and income from revocable 
trusts. 


Limitation of Items of Deduction 

A splendid illustration of the far-reaching 
effect of a few harmless words grouped in 
an innocently looking sentence may be found 
in section 214 (c) of the bill: 

The deductions provided for in paragraphs 
(2) and (5) of subdivision (A) of this sec- 
tion shall be allowed only if and -to the ex- 
tent that the sum of the amounts of such 
deductions exceeds the amount of interest 
which is wholly exempt from taration under 
this title. 

Apparently, deductions for interest on in- 
debtedness and losses of a non-business char- 
acter are to be limited to the extent that 





in order to reach a comparatively few tax dodgers.) 





they exceed the taxpayers wholly tax 
exempt interest. This provision would have 
the effect of subjecting to taxation income 
which is supposed to be free from tax. The 
Liberty bonds and other government securi- 
ties were sold to the public with the under 
standing, which was also expressed in stat- 
ute, that they carried with them certain tax 
exempt privileges and it seems that the gov- 
ernment may not evade these exemptions 
without violating a moral and legal obliga- 
tion. If the government seeks to evade the 
exemptions granted with respect to the sale 
of its securities, can it expect the citizen to 
discharge his obligation with respect to the 
tax without evasion? Finally, if this section 
becomes law, would not the door be opened 
for the introduction of additional laws fur- 
ther limiting the privilege enjoyed through 
the ownership of outstanding issues of tax- 
exempt securities ? 


Returns for Fractional Periods 


It is gratifying to note that under the 
proposed bill the income of a decedent from 
January ist to date of death, and the income 
of his estate from date of death to December 
sist is not to be placed upon an annual 
basis in determining the tax due as was re- 
quired by the regulations under the 1921 
act. This is in line with the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Dis- 
trict in the case of Bankers Trust Company 
vs. Bowers, decided December 10, 1923, and 
accepted by the Treasury Department with- 
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out appeal. As the court pointed out, the 
law was designed to prevent the evasion of 
surtaxes by the voluntary act on the part 
of the taxpayer of changing his fiscal pe- 
riod, and that intended the 
law to apply to the case of decedents, where 
the change in the taxable period is not due 
to any voluntary act. Although the injustice 
of the regulation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment requiring strict compliance with the 
letter of the law was apparent to all, never- 
theless, it was not until the executor of an 
estate brought action to test in court the 
validity of the regulation, that the regula- 
tion was repealed. 


Congress never 


Income from Insurance Trusts 

An important feature of the proposed bill 
is the attempt made to tax income from so- 
ealled “insurance trusts.” The new provi- 
sion reads as follows: 

Section 219 (K): Where the income of a 
trust or a part thereof may, in the discre- 
tion of any person, including the grantor of 
the trust, be distributed to the grantor or 
be held or accumulated for future distribu- 
tion to him, or where the income of a trust 
or a part thereof is or may be applied to 
the payment of premiums policies of 
insurance on the life of the grantor, whether 
payable to his 
come of the 


upon 


otherwise, the in- 
trust or such part thereof shall 
be included in computing the net 


estate or 


income of 
the grantor. 

There forms of such 
trusts: one where the trustee merely holds 
the policy, the premiums being paid by the 
donor; the other form called the “funded 
insurance trust,” where the donor, in addi- 
tion to assigning to the trustee the insur- 
ance policies also assigns securities, the in- 
from which will be sufficient to pay 
the premiums. The funded insurance trust 
may be revocable or irrevocable in form. If 
the former, the measure contemplates 
taxing such income to the donor—the taxa- 
bility of income from revocable trusts wili 
be discussed in the next 
ticle. In 
trary to 


are two common 


come 


new 


section of this ar- 
those states where it is not con- 
law for a donor to establish an 
irrevocable trust providing for the payment 
of income to a trustee for some specific pur- 
pose, rather than to a designated beneficiary, 
there is grave doubt whether the above pro- 
vision would not be declared unconstitu- 
tional. Where the donor has established a 
bona fide trust, irrevocably assigning all his 
right to the enjoyment of the income, how 
“an it be construed that such income, even 


for “tax purposes,” is 
for the account of the grantor?’ The Su- 
preme Court, in the decision quoted below 
emphasized the fact that, merely because 
Congress says a certain item shall be treated 
as taxable income make it such. 
We may, therefore, ourselves with 
the thought that if the provision, which at- 
tempts to tax to the derived 
from an irrevocable becomes 
law, it 
tional. 


“income paid to or 


does not 


console 


income 
trust 
declared unconstitu- 


donor 
insurance 


is likely to be 


Income from Revocable Trusts 

From the yiewpoint of fiduciaries the most 
objectionable feature of the proposed bill is 
the following section, attempting to tax to 
the grantor of a revocable trust, 
tually paid to another: 
Where 
reserves a powe r of 


income ac- 


Section 219 (J): the grantor of a 
trust revocation which, 
if exercised, would revest in him title to the 
corpus of the trust, then the of such 
trust shall be included in computing the 
of the 


seems to be 


icone 


net income grantor, 

There 
the minds of 
every 


a lurking suspicion in 
radical that 
trust is conceived for the 
sole purpose of evading surtaxes. Dossibly, 
some are. But, it is that the 
great majority of are 
lished for the 
for the and 
dependent relatives of the donor. 
such trusts 
vocable form; but it 


many legislators, 


revocable 
safe to say, 
trusts estab- 
laudable of 
maintenance 


such 
most motives— 
comfort of 

Of ceurse, 
irre- 
is not prima facie de- 
ceitful to create them in the revocable form. 
Many such trusts, that are now conferring 
inestimable benefits upon deserving depen- 
dents, would never have been established if 
the donor had required to 
the irrevocable form. There are many good 
reasons why donors are reluctant of irrev- 
ocably assigning their property under a trust 
fund. Among are the possibility of 
financial reverses overtaking the donor; cu- 
riosity on the part of others of trying out 
the scheme with the intention later of chang- 
ing to the irrevocable form if it proves satis- 
factory; and the resolution of others of re- 
voking a trust in the event of improper or 
improvident conduct on the part of the bene- 
ficiary. 

Judging from the attitude of those who 
advocate the taxation of income to the do- 
nors of revocable voluntary trusts, 
would infer that such trusts found their 
birth with the advent of the 1913 income 
tax law. Such is decidedly not the case, 


care, 


could be created in the 


been resort to 


these 


one 
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for this form of benefaction has been re- 
sorted to, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, since “time immemorial.” 


Examination of Legal Phases 

Let us now examine briefly the legal 
phase of the proposition. Under the present 
law, prior to the publication of Law Opinion 
1102 reported in Internal Revenue Bulletin 
number 30, dated July 24, 1922, the Treas- 
ury Department held that such income was 
taxable to the donor. Although this ques- 
tion has never been before the courts, there 
appears. to be considerable doubt as to its 
constitutionality as it has the effect of im- 
posing a tax against one individual upon the 
income received by another. It has been 
stated by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Lisner vs. Macomber that Con- 
gress may not embrace within the term tax- 
able “income” that which is not, according 
to truth and substance, income within the 
meaning of the constitutional amendment. 
It seems that income which is not received 
by the taxpayer is excluded in accordance 
with the court’s definition in the Macomber 
case, in which they state: 

“After examining dictionaries in common 
use (Bouv. L.D.; Standard Dict.; Webster's 
Internat. Dict.;) we find little to add to the 
succinct definition adopted in two cases aris- 
ing under the Corporation Tax Act of 1909 
(Stratton’s Independence vs. Howbert, 231 
U.S. 399, 415; Doyle vs. Mitchell Bros. Com- 
pany, 247 U. S. 179, 185)—I/ncome may be 
defined as the gain derived from capital, 
from labor, or from both combined, provided 
it be understood to include profit gained 
through a sale or conversion of capital as- 
sets, to which it was applied in the Doyle 
case (pp. 183, 185). 

“Brief as it is, it indicates the characteris- 
tic and distinguishing attribute of income 
essential for a correct solution of the pres- 
ent controversy. The government, although 
basing its argument upon the definition as 
quoted, placed chief emphasis upon the 
word ‘gain, which was extended to include 
a variety of meanings; while the significance 
of the next three words was either over- 
Derived-from-capi- 
tal; the gain-derived-from-capital, etc. Here 
we have the essential matter: not a gain 
accruing to capital, not a growth or incre- 
ment of value in the investment; but a gain, 
a profit, something of exchangeable value 
proceeding from the property, severed from 
the capital however invested or employed, 
and coming in, being ‘derived, that is, re- 


looked or misconceived. 
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ceived or drawn by the recipient (the taz- 
payer) for his separate use, benefit and dis- 
posal;—that is income derived from prop- 
erty. Nothing else answers the description. 

“The same fundamental conception is 
clearly set forth in the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment—incomes, from whatever source de- 
rived’—the essential thought being expressed 
with a conciseness and lucidity entirely in 
harmony with the form and style of the 
Constitution.” 

We all hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress will take a liberal 
attitude on this feature, and in order to 
penalize a comparatively few tax-dodgers, 
refrain from taxing the great majority of 
beneficent donors. 


Application of Net Loss Provision to Trust 
Estates 


As a sort of “postlude” to this article, 
is it not now opportune, when the tax law is 
undergoing a revision, to offer a timely sug- 
gestion? Why should not the new bill per- 
mit trustees, whose sole “business” is the 
investment and reinvestment of securities 
and the payment of income, be included 
among those described in section 204 of the 
present law, and thus be permitted to carry 
over to succeeding years, losses sustained 
from the sale of trust investments? Thus 
the losses sustained in one year, would serve 
to offset any profits realized in a succeed- 
ing year. 


2, 2, 2, 
1 


FOURTH YEAR OF EDUCATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 

A review of the work and results of the 
national educational trust company publicity 
campaign conducted by the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A., proves the practicability 
of the plan. Over twelve thousand requests 
for information and printed matter have 
been received at the office of the Trust Com- 
pany Division in New York and many thou- 
sands of requests for trust company service 
are reported as having been received direct 
at the offices of members. 

Over seven hundred thousand copies of 
booklets and mailing pieces have been dis- 
tributed to inquirers through subscribers to 
this campaign. During 1924 the campaign 
will be conducted along the lines followed 
in previous years. This includes the use of 
space in nationally circulating magagines 
and consumes eighty-five per cent of the ap- 
propriation. The monthly bulletin service 
and the supplying of booklets and leaflets 
to subscribers will also be continued. 
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BANKING LEGISLATION AT ALBANY 
The legislature at Albany has passed the 
Sheridan bill reducing the penalty imposed 
on banks and trust companies under the 
Walker-Honohue law enacted last year, 
which imposes a tax on moneyed capital 
coming in competition with national banks. 
Several other bills have been introduced 
affecting banks and trust companies. An 
amendment would permit deposit of school 
savings funds not only in savings banks, but 
also in trust companies, state and national 
banks. Another bill would prohibit a sav- 
ings bank trustee from being a _ director, 
trustee, officer or employee of a bank, trust 
company, title company or national bank. 


William M. Kingsley, vice-president of the 
United States Trust Company of New York 
has been elected a trustee of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings. Thornton C. Thayer has 
been appointed assistant cashier. 
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| 1 Am You-in 1950 


—be fair to me-TODAY! 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A STRIKING NEW YEAR’S ADVER- 
TISEMENT PUBLISHED BY THE MERCANTILE TRUST 
CoMPANY OF St. Louis 
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VISUALIZING YOUR FUTURE 

The psychological element is an important 
consideration in the preparation of copy 
advertising the services of a trust company. 
The strongest appeal is that which stimu- 
lates the imagination of the reader and 
makes him think of his or her future and 
how important are the factors of time and 
the present in building a sound foundation 
of character, thrift, wise investment and all 
those habits that make for independence and 
comfort in old age. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis recently published a display adver- 
tisement, attuned to the spirit of introspec- 
tion that comes with each New Year, which 
in text and illustration, is the kind of “copy” 
that stimulates wholesome and serious think- 
ing. A reduced fac-simile of the advertise- 
ment appears herewith. The body of the text 
matter reads as follows: 


I Am You— in 1950—be fair to me—TODAY! 
I am the man you will be 

And I am depending on you. 

Your achievements affect me for better; 
Your failures affect me for better—or worse. 
If you are careless, 

If you squander your resources, 

I shall suffer: 

If you are thrifty 

My station in life will be high. 

Advice you receive can make or break me 
And if you invest wisely 

My prosperity is assured— 

If you speculate I am a@ pauper. 

What you spend today benefits me not: 
What you save assures me an income 
And independence. 
When you are me ; 
We both may be a memory .. 
Do not expect that condition, 

But prepare for it, 

For the sake of others. 

This is the advice of one who is rich 

In experience, 

Be fair to your future— 

Keep faith with me 

Today. 


The Farmers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Macon, Mo., with capital of $50,- 
000 and $5,000 surplus. The officers are: 
S. P. Phillips, president; C. L. McCoy, vice- 
president; J. M. Magruder, treasurer, and 
F. E. Welter, secretary. 
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MAINTAINING COMPLETE CHECK AND CONTROL ON 
SECURITIES TRANSACTIONS IN THE TRUST 








DEPARTMENT 
A MASTER INDEX AND HOW IT WORKS 


W. G. LITTLETON 
Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 





(Epitor’s Note: In the handling of larger volume of trust funds and securities the 
prime essentials are accuracy and constant control of all transactions, so that the trust 
company or bank may know at all times the exact amount of cash and securities for 
which it is responsible. The master indexr—adapted to their business by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, is a feature of the system of accounting and control used 
by this company, which has proven most successful and efficient in practice. This master 
index provides a complete check on investment ledgers, and contents of the vault, elim- 
inating error and giving at all times a correct list of trust security holdings.) 


T is always a problem to manage a trust 
department so as to comply with the de- 
mand for expeditious service and, at 

the same time, preserve the safeguards which 
are so essential to a business which deals 
in such liquid assets as money and securi- 
ties. Real estate cannot be stolen; it can- 
not be taken possession of by an adverse 
claimant without the fact being patent to 
everybody. One cannot be deprived of his 
ownership in tangible articles of personal 
property without the change of ownership 
being apparent. When we come to deal with 
the handling of money, however, the correct- 
ness of the amount of which cannot be ascer- 
tained except by a reference to books of 
account, we are faced with the fact that un- 
less the proper system is used we may not 
know for a considerable period of time 
whether the cash in the drawer or the safe 
is correct in amount. 

Various methods from time to time have 
been elaborated by expert accountants to 
render it difficult for defaleations to be 
committed, without detection. The great 
trouble with many of the systems is that 
sometimes they introduce such complexity 
into the conduct of the business as to hinder 
its daily transaction. Accountants are some- 
times hard to convince that the bank or the 
trust company exists for the business it 
transacts and not merely to exemplify the 
working of a system of audits and accounts. 


Separation of Forces of Control 


Nevertheless, it is essential that the bank 
or trust company should know at all times 





the exact amount of cash and securities for 
which it is responsible. In our own company 
we think that one of the strongest safeguards 
we have is the entire separation of the forces 
that control, respectively, 


1. The handling of the cash; 
2. The handling of the securities; 


3. The keeping of the records relating to 
both. 


It would seem that nothing short of a 
small conspiracy would be able to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of a system such as 
this, particularly when, as in our own case, 
the recorders of the cash receipts are very 
widely separated, in point of space, from the 
clerks who actually receive the cash and 
handle the securities. However, it seemed 
to us very essential that in addition to the 
ordinary estate ledgers, which carry the se- 
curities that we hold in each account, there 
should be a check that would guard against 
not only dihonesty, but mistakes in post- 
ing. Thereupon we designed a record which 
would be kept separate and apart from the 
estate assets ledgers and deal with the se- 
curities as such, so that we could at all times 
have a check upon the first named ledgers. 
This is known as the master index. It is a 
complete check upon all securities transac- 
tions in the trust department each day, with- 
out in any way interfering with the progress 
of business. 


Complete Check on Securities Transactions 


When stocks or bonds are received by the 
securities clerk from the banking houses 
from which they have been purchased, or 
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22 TRUST COMPANIES 


from the new trust accounts which have just 
come to the company, this clerk describes 
in full upon a blank provided for the pur- 
pose the securities so received, giving their 
serial number, the name of the corporation, 
the correct title of the bond or stock, date 
of maturity, the time of interest or dividend 
payments, and if a bond, whether it is regis- 
tered or coupon, the par value of all stocks, 
and the name of the state of the Union in 
which the company issuing the security is 
incorporated. 

This record is in triplicate, one copy be- 


2tO% SERBT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 


Se 
= 
i) 


10/168/0$ Lake, Alice 6. 1 


ing handed to the clerk keeping the invest- 
ment ledgers, one to the clerk in charge 
of the master index and one to the assistant 
treasurer in charge of securities. This lat- 
ter officer must approve all these slips be- 
fore the investment ledger clerks or the mas- 
ter index clerks are permitted to make any 
entries in their books. This forms a very 
important active check on the handling of 
the investments and also shows that the 
assistant treasurer is acquainted with all 
of the transactions that are taking place in 
his department. 
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7487 600, Soo 
1/26/04) Dougherty, Jom J. 100 hyses for 76, 18694 for 86 5 000, £ cco 
1/16/05} Smith, Devid J. 126 6794 for 100, 8427 for 26 6 260, 
8/10/06] Sparks, Donalé ©. ot 106784 | 800, £00 
3/12/07} Brennm, Prank 3. 67/19 for 50,20 for 25,21 for Z| 4 350, J 1S0 
6/16/08} Keefer, Thomas J. + 16874 | 460, 4So 
2/s/o9 Ryan, Adem 3. 27 112345 for 7, 67890 for 20 | 1 3880, Ifo 
3/4/10 | Masecth, Charles 3. 6 45678 300, Joo 
3/6/10 Masseth, Linde S$. € 90128 3800) 
4/9/ii Leidy, Margaret 3. Y. 800 /23456 to 23463 for 100 each | 40 ©6000) Ho coo! 
1/14/15) Smith, Devié J. 126 6 260. 
1/28/16, yan, A¢am 7. 67890 20 1 000. 
6/ié | Masseth, Linde 3. 6 m0. | 
enr/eq Brennan, Prank /. iz 600. | 
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PENESYLVABIA RAI‘ROAD COMPANY 4 1/26 GENERAL MORTGAGS, SERIES "a" 


FOR ACCOUNT 


10/18 /Od lake, Alice G, 235 
9/26J04 | Dougherty, John J, 
1/6/06 | Smith, Deva J. 


6/10/06 








Sparke, Donmalé %, 












2/12/07) Brennen, Prank J, 
/ {08 | Keefer, Thomas J. 
2/3/o Ryan, Adem J, 
3/4/to Messeth, Charles B, 
8/8/10 | Maseeth, Linde S$, 





4A/ii Leidy, Mergaret 5. Y. 


7/Mf2l| Meseeth, Charles 3. 263/64 
7/1ef22) Lake, Alice 3, 235 
1/waes Keefer, Thomas J. 264 
6/e7fes| Ryan, Adem 3, 257/62 


236/7 for 1000 each 
2368/9, 256 for 1000 esch 
240/43 for 1000 each 
244/48 for 1000 each 
249/54 for 1000 each 
285, 257/62 for 1000 each 
%63/70 for 1000 esch 
271/79 for 1000 each 


280/89 for 1000 each 
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SAMPLE SHEETS FROM “MASTER INDEX” DEVISED BY THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Wuicu PROVIDES A SEPARATE AND COMPLETE CHECK UPON ALL SECURITIES HANDLED DAILY IN 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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Description of Master Index 

loose-leaf ledger of 
Its pages are of two colors: 
Its 
umns are headed as follows, for bonds: 


The master index is a 
modern form. 


white for bonds, yellow for stocks. col- 


Date, 

For Account 
Numbers, 
Delivered, 
Received, 
Balance, 


of, 


The head of 
for the 
it, and 
date of 


sheet 


the page also contains space 
the security 
shows the interest period and 
the principal. The yellow 

is similar to the white, and provides 
a column for the number of shares delivered 
and a large for the certificate num- 
The dividend periods are also noted, 
together with a column showing the stock de- 


name of described on 
due 


stock 


space 


bers. 


livered, the amounts received and the bal- 
ance. At the close of business each day a 
computation is made of the amounts of se- 
eurities received and those taken out. The 
balance is then entered in the balance col- 
umn, with the necessary entries in the ‘“Re- 
ceived” and “Delivered” columns. So that 


the indices accurately reflect the condition of 
the trust assets and thus check up with the 
auditorial control. 


Errors Quickly Detected 


The master index at all times gives us the 
eorrect list of our holdings of securities. It is 
not intended to cover our holdings of mort- 
gages. which are in a separate blotter designed 
especially for that purpose. In case of the re- 
organization of any corporation the securi- 
ties of which hold, the master index is 
invaluable. We do not have to hunt through 
the various estates to see what our holdings 
are, but we have the list in one place. Of 
course, most companies have always carried 
an alphabetical list of securities for con- 
venient This, however, has been 
usually in the ordinary card index form and 
part of the bookkeeping control. 
Therefore, an error, typographical or other- 


we 


reference. 


was no 


wise, in such a list, could not be detected 
quickly. With the master index as con- 
structed this cannot happen, because the 


instant the book does not check up correctly 
it is reflected in the balance sheet of the 
trust department and in the records of the 
auditor or comptroller of the company. The 
officers, therefore, when considering the trust 
investments, whether their for 
the purpose of sale, increase of holdings, or 


review be 
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23 
deposit with committees, have every confi- 
dence in stating the amount held from an 
examination of the balances shown by 


this index. This record also calls their at- 
tention at the estates where any 
particular security is held. This is a very 
valuable feature, for it enables them, with- 
out delay, to refer at once to the instruments 
creating these specific trusts. This in many 
cases will determine their course of dealing 


once to 


with the security under consideration, and 
they can thus decide whether to continue 
the investment, reduce or inerease their 


holdings, or make the required deposit, as 
the case may be. 

We may epitomize the advantages of the 
index follows: 


as 


1. A daily check on the 
estate ledgers. 
A check on the monthly or weekly bal- 


ance sheet of the trust department. 


the postings in 


A ready reference as to details concern- 
ing any particular investment, regarding 
kind, amount, payment, ete. 

4. A means of quickly locating bonds called 


by number for sinking fund  pur- 
poses. 
The forms above described are shown in 


the reproduction on the preceding page. 


2, 2, *. 
. ~~ — 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EDMUND D. 


HULBERT 
A memorial is contemplated to the late 
Edmund D. Hulbert, whose memory is re- 


vered by the trust company fraternity as one 
of the ablest trust executives of 
the country and as a former president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Despite his active du- 
ties as president of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company and of the Illinois Trust & 


company 


Savings Bank, which were merged shortly 
after his death last March, Mr. Hulbert 
found time to give personal attention to 
helping boys in the southwest section of 


Chicago to develop a club on the plan of the 
“Boys’ Brotherhood Republic.” 

It is now planned to erect a club house 
memorial to the late Mr. Hulbert to 
provide a home for the Boys Brotherhood 


as a 


Republic which has over 400 members. 
Through Mr. Hulbert’s efforts the club or- 


ganized a savings bank and is accomplish- 
ing excellent work in making good citizens 
out of boys who formerly had no other di- 
version than that afforded on the streets. 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Prohts...<...~. $7,200 000 








| Places the facilities of its various departments 
at the disposal of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies desiring prompt, personal and cour- 











teous service. Interest is credited monthly on 
daily balances. 











DIRECTORS 
CHARLES S. BROWN JuLius KRUTTSCHNITT JAMES TIMPSON 
Lewis L. CLARKE Joun W. PLATTEN ARTHUR TURNBULI 
| DonaALD G. GEDDES : CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
ice H. Hopart PorRTER 3 
CHARLES E. GRAHAM ELISHA WALKER 
HenryR.IcKELHEIMER MORTIMER L. SCHIFF = Tyowas WILLIAMS 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON HENRY TATNALI Witiiam H. WILLIAMS 







FOUR OFFICES IN MANHATTAN 


‘4 Fifty-five Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. at 
: Cedar St. at 73d St. at 74th St. Eighth Ave. 










New York 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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PESUESTITITINIITITINTI TICLE 


TRUTH AS TO “AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION” AND 
“FARM BLOCS” 


DIAGNOSIS OF POLITICAL FERMENTS IN THE WEST 


J. R. BURROW, JR. 
Vice-President and Treasurer of The Central Trust Company of Topeka, Kansas 





(Epitor’s Note: The following article is contributed by a banker who is in direct 
touch and familiar with the everyday problems of the “dirt farmer.” Mr. Burrow writes 
frankly and with conviction. He dispels some of the prevailing illusions and apprehen 
sions as to the latest political bogey known as the “farmer bloc.” At the same time he 
sets forth remedies of a practical and legislative character to which agricultural interests 
are entitled and which are essential to balanced production, price basis and prosperity 
at home as well as the extension of foreign trade. Mr. Burrow’s formula is very timely 
in view of current Congressional trends at Washington. ) 


URING the last year or two of the 

agricultural depression, it has _ be- 

come increasingly clear to careful ob- 
servers that what is actually happening to 
agriculture is that the marginal producer 
is being eliminated. Speaking accurately, of 
course, every industry always has its mar- 
ginal producers; by definition, that element 
is continuously present and cannot cease to 
exist. But practically speaking the years of 
abnormal prosperity saw an inrush into 
every line of activity of incompetent, opti- 
mistiec, unsound fly-by-nights who can best 
be denominated marginal producers. People 
who had failed to establish themselves sat- 
isfactorily under circumstances of keen com- 
petition and narrow margins of profit went 
into unaccustomed occupations and profited 
by war prices and war margins. These 
mediocre men are being driven out of fac- 
tories and banks and off of farms. These 
were for a few years the marginal producers 
and for those few years were an abnormally 
large pereentage of the workers engaged in 
those occupations. These are the men who 
should be laying bricks, plastering walls or 
swinging the pick and the shovel. 


Bait for Radical Politicians 


The marginal producers on the farms con- 
sti‘uted for a year or two perhaps from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent of all the farmers. 
Soil which should never have been broken 
was put to the plow. Lands were farmed by 
machinery and under powerful searchlights 
which can only be profitably handled with 
the horse. And now this type of farmer has 
seen his banker (who, five years ago, was 


a good insurance agent) take the search- 
lights and the tractor and perhaps the land. 
And the erstwhile farmer will reluctantly 
turn his face townward to the barber shop 
where he belongs. As a barber he will be 
respected. He won't lack for trade because 
his former banker will again want to sell 
him a small life insurance policy and will 
come in for a shave. 

This abnormal flock of marginal producers 
support the radical politicians who make a 
play for the farmer vote. The real farmers, 
the thousands and tens of thousands of men 
who know how to farm and know that 50ce. 
is a good price for corn and $1.00 a good 
price for wheat, may and do vote for the 
farm bloc, but they only half believe in it. 
And when the excessive number of marginal 
producers has been eliminated, the farm 
bloe will be less radical than it now appears, 
doubtless without any notable change in its 
personnel. 

Eighty or ninety per cent of the farmers 
in my state (Kansas) are making a living 
plus a small profit. They expect some in- 
crease in the profit next year. The condi- 
tion of the better farmers is shown by the 
fact that the best class of farm mortgage 
companies have less than 2 per cent past 
due interest. These companies never did lend 
money to men who live on farms but aren’t 
farmers. The worst charge made against the 
farmer which is true even of the competent 
SO per cent is that they will accept special 
legislation intended to benefit their class at 
the expense of the nation at large. I sup- 
pose somewhere there might be found some 
class of the population which wouldn’t. But 
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it probably exists chiefly in the imagination, 
or at the best, in a quite distant future. 


Infiltration of Sound Economic Views Needed 

There is one handicap under which the in- 
telligent farmer labors that in my judgment, 
the East does not appreciate and never has 
appreciated. It is the lack of a_ steady 
stream of honest, independent news. It is 
easy to reply that the East is in no wise 
different. But it is not true. Few news- 
papers in the East are more honestly edited 
than Senator Capper’s Topeka Daily Capital 
or than his farm papers which now have a 
circulation of 4,500,000 in eight leading agri- 
cultural states. But there are many differ- 
ent such news systems in the East. None as 
large, perhaps, but a great many of them, 
ably edited, and each with a somewhat dif- 
ferent axe to grind. Inevitably, conflicting 
interests result in the airing of different 
points of view and assist in the education of 
the public. That is not true in the states 
which support the farm bloc. 

One-sixth of the population of the United 
States gets its information about current 
events from Senator Arthur Capper. And 
over a twenty-year period it has become the 
decisive factor. Senator Capper has built 
up a great machine. It has its weaknesses. 
Few know them better than I. But in the 
long run, it is probably the cleanest machine 
which ever attained anything like so great a 
magnitude in these agricultural states. Cap- 
per’s personal honesty has never been ques- 
tioned. He will never intentionally do any- 
thing that will cost him popularity with the 
farmers. But subject to that rather natural 
desire of his to continue his political career, 
it will be found that he sincerely wishes to 
support sound policies. Some day he may 
lose the farmer's vote. It is hard to believe 
that he will soon cease to provide the infor- 
mation from which the farmer must formu- 
late his outlook on life. 


The Cause of Agricultural Depression 

The present agricultural depression is due 
largely to the fact that there is too wide a 
spread between the prices of grain and live- 
stock on the one hand, and of the manufac- 
tured articles the farmer must buy on the 
other. Eighty per cent of the farmers realize 
that the prices they receive for their products 
are as high or higher than they received in 
the most prosperous prewar years. Yet their 
efforts have been directed toward finding 
artificial methods of forcing the prices of 
their own products up to an extreme height 
instead of compelling the prices of manufac- 


tured goods to come down to the level of 
farm products. 

Labor in the cities receives the highest 
true wage of history, and it is the chief 
item of cost in industry. When wages come 
down, the prices of finished goods will come 
down. They cannot come down before. 
Wages cannot be reduced so long as there is 
no new labor (or relatively little) coming 
into the market by (1) training new me- 
chanics or (2) increasing immigration and 
so long as manufacturers can sell their goods 
at the present high level of prices. 


Labor’s Strangle Hold 

Labor has the farmer by the throat. Not 
that I have any wish to attack either. Nor 
that I hold any brief for either. I am merely 
interested in stating plain facts plainly. 
Labor has the farmer by the throat. It 
probably is far more the fault of the farmer 
than of labor. But it is a fact. Organized 
labor has stifled the training of new mechan- 
ics and by playing the patriotic motif has 
persuaded all classes to restrict immigration. 
Labor can continue to force the wage seale 
higher because it has killed all possible com- 
petition. At least no substantial effective 
competition can be had for a long while to 
come if the tariff is maintained at its pres- 
ent level. 

If the tariff were reduced, European goods 
would pour into the states. European manu- 
factures are produced with cheaper labor 
and could be sold in America at lower prices 
than our own goods. If the tariff were low- 
ered too much, American industry would 
shut down. Five or seven or eight millions 
of men would be thrown out of work over 
night. And the domestic consumption of 
farm products would dwindle to so low a 
point that the American farmer would be 
bankrupt. Europe could never in the world 
replace our own domestic market for wheat, 
livestock, ete. 


What Tariff Modification Would Accomplish 

If the tariff were lowered moderately and 
gradually—say over a three-year period the 
average rate were reduced fifteen or twenty 
per cent—a gradual readjustment would take 
place. The effects would be something like 
this: 

(1) European goods would be imported in 
increased quantities. 

(2) American prices could be reduced to 
meet the competition only by reducing 
wages. Therefore wages would be re- 
duced to avoid unemployment. 

(3) The reduction of wages would tend 
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to reduce the domestic consumption of 
farm products. 

(4) The revival of European manufactur- 
ing and exportation to America would 
definitely increase European  pur- 
chases of American farm products. 
Europe would take our crop surplus 
thereby (everything else being equal) 
pushing the prices of farm products 
upwards. 

(5) The farmer’s cost of production would 
be reduced. The things he buys would 
be on the same _ price 
things he sells. 


level as the 


Circumstances being as they are, the tariff 
maintains the present high wage scale at the 
expense of the rest of the people, 
double penalty on the farmer. 


with a 


The Farmer and the Tariff 

From the broader point of view, it is prob- 
able that other benefits would accrue to the 
world and to the American people which are 
even more important than helping a revival 
of agricultural prosperity. Reducing the 
American tariff would do more to put heart 
into the stricken peoples of Europe than per- 
haps any other one isolated thing. For the 
American people, it would make possible a 
larger growth of trade and commerce 
throughout the world than will ever be pos- 
sible if we keep our costs of production and 
of doing business higher than they need to 
be by the artificial economically non-produc- 
tive high tariff. 

The would get immediate relief 
from an intelligent reduction of the tariff. 
But the farmer will get it by a slower proc- 
ess anyway. It is not as well known as it 
should be that Prof. Taussig, the greatest 


farmer 


of all authorities on tariffs, is convinced 
that maintaining as nearly as practicable 


an unchanging tariff policy is of more im- 
portance to American prosperity than that 
the duties should be either high or low. 
He observes that all classes of the popula- 
tion can and do adjust themselves to any 
tariff and that grief results chiefly in radi- 
eally changing the tariff after it has been 
in existence for several years and business- 
man, laborer and farmer alike have gone 
through a long process of adjustment. To 
change a tariff materially after the country 
has got used to it, gives great temporary 
advantages to some men, equally great tem- 
porary disadvantages to some other men and 
when after years of new readjustment the 
special advantages and disadvantages have 
disappeared, no progress has been made. 
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Survival of the Fittest 


The farmer is leaving the farm and going 
to the city. Not the best farmers of course. 
The superior men on the farms will always 
find a way to make money. But in farming 
as in industry or finance or elsewhere, the 
superior men are in the minority. So in 
general the farmer is leaving the farm in 
favor of the city. If too much of 
tional income is going to 
enough to the farmer, 


the na- 
labor and not 
it is only a matter of 
time until enough farmers turn laborers that 
the income will be relatively equalized. 

As the farmers become less numerous each 
farmer has less competition and will make 
more money. This would be true if the de- 
cline in number resulted say from the plague. 
But it is all the more true when those who 
leave farming move to the city and become 
consumers. Similarly, the number of labor- 
ers increases relatively and will slowly but 
surely reduce wages. So that the average 
farmer’s will increase while the 
average laborer’s income decreases. Such a 
process requires several years to encompass 
it, but it is inevitable. It is a natural in- 
stinctive economic development and it has 
the strength characteristic of those move- 
ments which arise from the nature of things 
and without artificial stimulant. 


income 


So while a reduction of the tariff would 
bring more immediate aid to the farmer than 
to anyone else, it would nevertheless do 
more ultimate good to the rest of the nation 
and to the world at large than to the farmer. 

In fact, in line with Dr. Taussig’s position, 
it would appear that revising the tariff 
downward would be inadvisable if only the 
farmer’s position were considered. Sut in 
the long run the tariff will have to be re- 
duced if America is to get her share of world 
trade. 


Reliance Upon Foreign Trade 

It is said that “the United States can be 
95 per cent prosperous without any foreign 
trade.” That is true at the moment. It may 
be true for several years. But few will 
doubt that the United States will become 
increasingly more dependent on world trade 
for her prosperity. The more farmers there 
are who move to the city, the more impor- 
tant will foreign trade become. 

And when we become more dependent on 
foreign trade we will have to reduce produc- 
tion costs. To do that we must lower wages 
to such a point that labor gets paid only in 
proportion to what it produces. If the tariff 
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were reduced now, the movement from the 
farm to the city would be retarded and agri- 
culture and commerce alike would soon be 
on a sounder basis. And the readjustment 
to the tariff, already going on, would center 
around a tariff that could, it would seem, 
be left unchanged for a much longer period. 

To sum up: 

Righty per cent of the farmers of America 
are made of real stuff; they are taking care 
of themselves. Left to their own devices 
they will work their way out—in time. They 
can be helped by a judicious moderation of 
the tariff. It would be highly advantageous 
to the nation at large and to the farmers 
if other groups of newspapers and farm 
papers should grow up in the Middle West 
after the pattern of the Capper group—if 
entrepreneurs can be found who have brains 
enough to do it. But hysterical fear of the 
farm bloc is absurd and childish. While 
recognizing the justice of much of the criti- 
cism of the bloc in general and of Senator 
Capper, I do nevertheless believe that over 
a period of years he will be found to be 
more sane and more honest than most politi- 
cians. And I also believe that if Capper or 
any other member of the farm bloc should 





suddenly run amuck, the middle west would 
be supremely safe in the long run because of 
the well tried and well taught essentially 
sound American farmer who owns his land, 
pays his debts, does a day’s work willingly 
and is honest. 

If the farm bloc were as inclined to hys- 
teria as are its detractors, I could not write 
so encouragingly. 

* 
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PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $10,942,670 are 
shown in the December 31st statement of 
the Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, with cash and reserve of $1,- 
264, 135; U. S. Government securities, $2,- 
067,009; bonds and mortgages, $1,894,282; 
loans and bills purchased, $4,441,024; rail- 
road and other bonds, $758,984. Deposits 
total $9,749,238, with capital, $500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $587,409. 

Excellent specimens of publicity litera- 
ture issued recently by the Plainfield Trust 
Company include a booklet on “Who Will In- 
herit Your Estate if You Leave no Will?’ 
and leaflets relating to savings and the 
art of bequeathing money wisely. 

















REDUCING TRUST SERVICE TO SEVEN DISTINCT KINDS 
OF AGREEMENTS TO PROTECT THE FAMILY AND 
PROPERTY 


A NEW METHOD OF APPROACHING PROSPECTS WHICH HAS YIELDED 
VERY SUCCESSFUL RESPONSE 


RAYMOND J. DARBY 
Trust Officer of the Union Trust Company of Chicago 





(Eprror’s Note: So many varieties and applications obtain in performance of trust 
service that very often the advertising or personal approach to a prospective client fails 
because of a lack of coherence or definiteness in adapting trust agreements to particular 
needs. The following article describes a new plan which enables prospects to deduce the 
real meaning of trust service from a description of trust department functions whether 
presented in advertising, booklets or through personal solicitors. The prime element in 
this plan, which has met with exceptional success since it was put in operation several 
months ago, is that it envisages the various types of trust service from the viewpoint of 
the prospective client or business man rather from the standpoint of the “inside man.” ) 


VERY trust officer realizes that the 

two chief elements of resistance to 

acceptance of trust service are the 
unfamiliarity of business men with the ob- 
jects and possibilities of trust service, and 
the procrastination which naturally follows 
when there is uncertainty and resulting sus- 
picion as to the value and necessity, as well 
as the meaning, of the service offered. 

For many years trust advertising has been 
calling attention to the danger of neglecting 
to make a will—and to the facilities of the 
trust department for taking care of such 
matters. One such trust advertisement had 
even featured the thought that leaving out 
a comma in a will sometimes has caused 
poverty and misery where security and hap- 
piness were intended. Anyone who has stud- 
ied psychology knows that such an instance 
may create a negative reaction. It arouses 
fear and hesitancy. It is like a dash of 
cold water to the man whose mind may be 
half made up to take action regarding his 
will. 


Analysis of Trust Advertising 

Examination of a mass of advertising ac- 
cumulated by the clipping bureaus from lead- 
ing trust companies everywhere showed how 
prevalent was this negative element. More- 
over, much of this trust advertising appeared 
to be merely a definition of trust service. 
“Your personal executor,’ it suggested, 
“may have all the qualifications excepting 


an indefinite lease on life. Our trust com 
pany, on the other hand, has the technical 
qualifications in a high degree and is also 
a perpetual institution. Our trust service 
is at your disposal. How may we help you?” 

This type of advertising is equivalent to 
the attitude of the salesman who spends 
most of his time criticizing the goods of a 
competitor. The salesman who takes that 
position manages to accumulate some orders, 
but he creates suspicion of the whole line of 
goods he is presenting and wins no hard- 
fought battles against the salesman who 
demonstrates to the buyer a definite need 
for a specific article. 

It was realized that trust companies were 
themselves responsible for vagueness and un- 
certainty as to what trust service was avail- 
able, and that the procrastination of busi- 
ness men was not their own fault alone. 

The need was apparent of first analyzing 
in concrete form, and as nearly as might be 
practical into a number of definite kinds of 
service, just exactly what kinds of service 
might be of most general value. Then it was 
equally necessary to make such forms of 
trust service, and the character of the agree- 
ments covering them, clear and well known 
to attorneys and to the clients who need such 
service. 

Seven Distinct Kinds of Trust Agreements 

Conferences with attorneys presenting 
specific cases, and detailed studies of the 
operation of existing trusts, and of estates 
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not administered by trust companies, resulted 
in reducing the general subject of trust sery- 
ice to classification on the 
distinct kinds of agreements. 

At first it may that there are end- 
variations, and that it is difficult to 
escape the fact that the public and the pros- 
pects of every other trust department should 
be confused and 
tion. The general lines of division between 
different classes of may, however, 
be clearly simple heads, 
showing the which each sery 
ice applies how, in certain 
combined to fit 


basis of several 
seem 


less 


be dilatory in taking ac- 
service 
developed under 
situations to 
and showing 
two plans might be 
an unusual circumstance. 


Cases, 


From Viewpoint of Client 

This analysis should be viewed and stated 
from the client's him 
how to apply trust own af- 
fairs—his business, his family and his prop- 
erty. Around this analysis the advertising. 
circularizing and should be care- 
fully built. Technical problems in the trust 
department—legal complications, legal terms, 
financial problems—are left to the attorneys 
and trust 
cussed with 
why 


position—showing 


service to his 


soliciting 


than dis- 
customers as any 
should put the execution 
of such transactions and the solving of such 
problems in the hands of a trust company. 
As finally developed, such a plan provides 
for special advertisements reaturing a guide 
chart and booklets which sum up personal 
trust services. Advance reprints of these 
advertisements may be mailed the day be- 
fore the advertisement appears, with a _ per- 
sonally typed letter, to selected lists of im- 
portant trust 


officers to solve rather 
prospective 


reason they 


prospects. 


Advertisements Based on Selected Examples 

Having, in such specially prepared adver- 
tisements and letters, indicated the charac- 
ter and application of specified forms of 
trust service, and having supplemented this 
publicity by special letters, a program of spe- 
cial advertisements on selected examples of 
oceasions requiring trust should be 
followed through. 


service 


For example, one of the earliest of a spe- 
cial series of advertisements used was 
headed, “If Your Business Will Require 
Ready Funds and Expert Attention at Your 
Death.” It pictured the owner of a manu- 
facturing business locking his office door 
and stepping into a waiting motor car driven 
by his wife. Simultaneous with the appear- 
ance of this advertisement a four-page 
French fold leaflet was mailed with another 


This 
Should 


letter. 
You 

Some Evening 

Last Time.” 


personal 
“Suppose 


folder 
Leave 


was headed 
Your Office 
and It Should Be for the 
The contents of the folder 
struck out directly on the same line of 
thought featured in the advertising, devel- 
oped the situation considerably further and 
like the advertisement, closed with an appeal 
to secure a booklet and guide chart which 
would tell not only the solution to this prob- 
lem, but also of any problem of family and 
preperty protection. 

Every trust 
range of interesting situations which are 
brought out by The most im- 
portant and widely appealing of these situa- 
tions can be worked out each with its leaflet 
and letters for mail These 
may be adapted to the different 
The advertisement and folder may 
be repeated where it that it has a 
special appeal. We can adjust the campaign 
from time to chiefly 
men of large affairs or among the 
prospects for trust service. 


officer knows the _ infinite 


our clients. 


use. situations 
seasons of 
the year. 
shows 
time to 


work among 


smaller 


Successful Operation of Plan 

Such a plan we have had in operation for 
several months. The advertisements 
mailings have resulted in many inquiries, 
In response to the first advertisement and 
folder featured the inheritance tax 
situation more than three hundred inquiries 
were received within two or three days. This 
advertisement was headed “Will Inheritance 
Taxes Force Your Executor to Sell the 
Cream of Your Estate?’ 

An immediate interest shown in this 
and the other phases of personal trust serv- 
ice presented from the individual 
sonal viewpoint. Many important 
men registered their interest by telephone or 
eall before banking hours on mornings when 
the advertisements appeared. 

The contacts with attorneys and with cus- 
tomers that have resulted have been equally 
satisfactory. 


and 


which 


was 
and per- 
buisness- 


In responding to inquiries by 
letter with a copy of the master booklet and 
guide chart, an attempt has always been 
made to build the letter specifically around 
the appeal that produced the inquiry. Wher- 
ever possible this is followed soon after by 
a personal call. 

Those who have followed these inquiries 
by personal call have almost always found 
the literature very well received. In many 
saseS on arriving at the customer’s office 
they have found the guide chart spread on 
the desk and it has been possible to approach 








the subject under most satisfactory condi- 
tions. 


Equipped to Discuss Personal Trust Service 
Those responsible for following up inquir 
ies personally or making personal calls fol- 
lowing the mailing of the master booklet 
should be thoroughly equipped to discuss 
personal trust services with the prospect. No 
effort should be spared to enable your men 
to talk simply and concretely and to show 
graphically to the prospect just how trust 
service would result in his own situation. 

This general plan of education helps great- 
ly in new business efforts because it deals 
interestingly with the situations and prob- 
lems that confront business man in the pro- 
tection of the family and estate, rather than 
presenting in a broad and general way an 
exposition of what our services and advan 
tages are. Every piece of literature and 
every personal discussion appeals to the man 
it once in terms of his own immediate in- 
terest and on his own ground instead of try- 
ing to bring him over to our ground to be 
informed on how our trust department func 
tions, with the idea that from what we are 
prepared to do he, or his attorney, may de- 
duce the way in which his problems can be 
met, 

While it is necessary to guard carefully 
against revealing confidences in drawing up 
the literature, it is possible to build an in- 
tense human interest into each situation 
While figures may be multiplied, proportions 
remain unchanged from actual instances 
The result is that the prospect sees the situa- 
tion as it would actually work out. He sees 
in actual dollars the disaster that procras- 
tination may bring to his business or to his 
Immediately he is impelled to find 
a way out. Thus, as suggested in the begin- 


family. 


ning. the two great elements of sales resist- 
ance—unfamiliarity with the objects of trust 
service and procrastination as to the exact 
program to be adopted—are_ effectively 
broken down. 

One final point which has been rather 
gratifying is that we find we have been able 
to interpret trust service in a way which 
enables the officers of other departments of 
the bank to cooperate intelligently with us. 
The officers of the commercial and invest- 
ment departments find, in this plan of educa- 
tion, literature written in non-technical, eas- 
ily understood language. They are glad to 
pass on such literature to customers of their 
departments. In fact, it gives them the 
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strongest kind of sales arguments to bring 
into their interviews regarding commercial 
banking and investment problems, 
Working Out the Client’s Particular Problems 
A principle now generally understood in 
salesmanship and touched upon above is that 
in securing the decision of a buyer for any 
product or service it is necessary to push 
aside all negative influences and carry the 


The Seven Basic Trust Plans | 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


ADVERTISING THE SEVEN Basic Trust PLANS 


man forward on a simple, plain ceurse lead- 
ing up to an absolutely concrete action or 
decision. In new business trust procedure 
this can be accomplished only if we are able 
to give the prospect such a clear view of 
the subject that he can decide on the plan 
he needs and give his decision at that point. 
Then the working out of the legal and finan- 
cial details become as much a routine mat- 
ter for the attorney as the writing of specifi- 
cations for an architect after he has been 
assigned the responsibility for designing a 
building. 

A final advantage of such a plan of pub- 
licity and education is that you do not force 
the client, who becomes interested in find- 
ing some plan to care for his estate, to go 
to his attorney to formulate the plan. You 
furnish the plan. You secure the client’s 
approval of it. You have a plan that is 
legal and feasible. And as a result, the 
attorney then has merely the task of carry- 
ing into proper form that plan. He is not 
consulted as to whether some other plan 
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METHODS OF RELIEF FROM UNJUST COLLECTION OF 
INHERITANCE TAXES BY DIFFERENT STATES 


VORACITY OF TAXING AUTHORITIES LEADS TO DIVERSION OF 





INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


FRANCIS F. THOMASSEN 
Trust Officer, Title Guarantee and Trust Company of New York 
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(Eprror’s Note: Beneficiaries of both large and small estates are entitled to relief 
from the unwarranted burdens and expenses of the multiplication of estate and transfer 


tares imposed by numerous states upon securities of non-residents. Such tares 


are in- 


ficted for no other reason than the control exercised by state authorities over corpora- 
tions within their own states and where enforcement is predicated upon the transfer of 
the stock of such corporations when sought by executors or administrators of a non- 
resident decedent. Such unjust methods react upon the various states as investors are 
taught to select stocks of corporations of their own states. The following article describes 
methods that may be successfully and properly employed by trust companies to protect 
their clients’ beneficiaries from confiscatory death duties.) 


HE average investor seeking the op- 

portunities to invest his earnings or 

surplus capital is influenced usually 
by three desires—income, safety and specu- 
lative profits or enhanced values. To obtain 
all three in any one particular investment 
is seldom his good fortune. Two of the three 
are usually obtainable in various degrees. 
Outside of these desires, there is little else 
that influences the investing unless it be, 
in the case of the investor with a large tax- 
able income, the effect of the present income 
tax laws. 

Little or no attention is paid to the effect 
of inheritance, succession or transfer taxes 
upon any of the investments and the conse- 
quent legal costs when they do attach, either 
because of a lack of knowledge of these ef- 
fects or because they do not bear with the 
same force and weight as do income taxes. 
And yet it requires only a general reading 
of our daily newspapers to learn of con- 
stantly recurring examples vividly  illus- 
trating the burden that has to be borne by 
the inheritance bequeathed by the investor. 

Direct contact with the effect of the in- 
come tax laws impresses upon the investor 
the wisdom of careful selection, but unless 
he has experienced the difficulties involved 
in the administration of some one else’s 
widely invested estate, his knowledge of the 
effect of inheritance taxation will depend 
upon his own efforts to absorb general in- 
formation. Lawyers and bank officials can 


testify to the painful surprise evidenced by 
those who, for the first time, feel the direct 
effect of these latter taxes in the diminish- 
ment of their inheritance. 

It is then that those effected will question 
the equitableness and justice of that burden. 
Calm reflection or some judicious explana- 
tion can bring ultimate acquiescence to a 
tax payable to the federal government and 
to the state wherein the deceased resided, 
but to the payment of taxes to any of the 
other forty and more states that have given 
nothing in return, that have rendered no 
protection or assistance, neither explanation, 
reason nor logic can furnish satisfactory 
proof that there is any warrant or justice 
in the demand or enforcement of such pay- 
ment. When that condition exists, then in 
some way and in some manner will there 
be found, for future occasion, methods to 
avoid or evade. 

History has furnished too many examples 
of such results to permit any contradiction 
of such assertion. 


How Securities Are Taxed by Different 
States 


It is interesting to investigate how far the 
infliction of successive taxation has pro- 
gressed in this country. Inheritance taxa- 
tion is as ancient as the ancients, but the 
political structure of our federated govern- 
ment has given rise to a system of taxation 
that is of but recent origin. Confining the 
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investigation to municipal bonds and to the 
and unregistered bonds of domestic 
and foreign corporations owned and held by 
an investor within the state of his residence 
and, assuming that state to be New York, it 
will be noted that thirty-six other states 
will, upon his death, tax his estate if his 
investments include stocks of corporations 
organized under the laws of such states. Of 
course, certain family exemptions are 
granted and the degree and rate of taxation 
vary in these numerous Neverthe- 
less, whether or not that stock will require 
the payment of a tax, the legal expense in- 
volved in obtaining consent to transfer that 
stock will add materially to the cost of ad- 
ministering that estate. 

Furthermore, of those thirty-six states, 
fifteen will also insist upon the payment of 
a tax upon the coupon or unregistered bonds 
of such transferable 
by delivery alone—held by the same investor, 
at the time of his death. Continuing, it will 
be noted that of those same thirty-six states, 
there are ten of them that will also inflict a 
tax if there be corporations or- 
ganized in other states but owning property 
within their borders, and of these ten there 
are seven that include the bonds of such cor- 
porations as taxable property. And when the 
inquiry covers so-called municipal bonds, it 
will be found that twelve states endeavor to 
inflict a tax because of such ownership. 

Bearing in mind that such securities were 
physically located in the state of the inves- 
tor’s residence, naturally the question arises 
as to the manner in which these other states 
are able to impose a tax and enforce its 
collection. In the answer lies the real rea- 
son for even attempting to collect such taxes. 


stocks 


states. 


corporations—bonds 


stocks of 


Securities Subject to State Tax Jurisdiction 


Had the investor confined his investments 


to unregistered bonds, corporate or munici- 
pal, all the laws and powers of these other 
states could 


penny of tax 


never succeed in collecting one 
from his estate but, if he in- 
vests any portion of his capital in the stocks 
of corporations which, in any way, are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the laws and pow- 
ers of those states, then he subjects his es- 
tate to a tax upon that stock of such 
porations and, in a number of cases given 
above, also to a tax upon the bonds of such 
corporations and the bonds of municipalities 
existing within such states. 


cor- 


Strictly speaking, these taxes are not upon 
the securities themselves, but because of the 
ownership of them and upon the right to be- 


queath or inherit them. And they are in 
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addition to the taxes payable to the federal 
government and to the state of the investor's 
residence. 

There is no alternative for the investor’s 
executor or administrator, but to pay such 
tax unless he wants to abandon the stock 
so subject to tax, because no sale or trans- 
fer thereof can be consummated or the divi- 
dends thereon collected until the consent of 
such states is obtained, and the power te 
collect this tax lies in the control by such 
states of the corporations whose stock the 
investor held. And it virtue of that 
power, and that alone, that such 
states are enabled to collect the tax unless 
the administrator is willing to 
abandon that stock. If he is willing and the 
investor’s beneficiaries consent, then he is at 
liberty to sell and unregistered 
corporation and municipal bonds without 
any regard for the laws and taxes of these 
other states, because they will have no con- 
trol over his acts and no jurisdiction over 
him or may transfer 
the same. 


is by 
power 


executor or 


dispose of 


any one to whom he 


Decision as to Tax on Non-resident 

The state of Colorado attempted in 1921 
to enforce the collection of a tax by bringing 
an action in the state of New York against 
the executrix and legatees of one whose will 
was probated in New York and whose estate 
was distributed in accordance therewith in 
the state of New York. The state of Colo- 
rado conducted its own transfer tax proceed- 
fixed the amount of the tax and then 
sought its collection through the state of 
New York. The action carried to the 
Court of Appeals which, in its decision deny- 
ing the state of Colorado the right to collect 
in New York, held as follows: 

“The revenue laws 
rests not on consent but on force and author. 
ity. Liability to 
posed by fiat. A transfer tax is a tax on the 
succession or the right to 
quest based on the 


ings, 


was 


enforcement of the 


pay is a@ consequence im- 
receive the be- 
the 
but it is assessed against and paid by per- 
sons and it collected from 
sons and out of property beyond the 
jurisdiction, * * * 


value of SUCCESSION, 


may not be per- 
state’s 
Colorado had acquired 
Har- 
erecutrix 
of the authority 
probate of the will 
Vew York without invoking 


no control either of the property of the 
beck estate or of its owners. The 
paid the legacies by virtue 
vested in her upon the 
by the state of 
any privilege or sanction conferred upon her 
by Colorado. The testator’s right to make a 
valid will of his personal property 
was in the state of New York 


which 
did not rest 
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on the laws of Colorado nor make Colorado 
statute of wills the source of the legatees’ 
title. 

* * * Although a liability to pay the tar 
exists under the Colorado statute, jurisdic- 
tion and power to enforce the liability in the 
New York tribunal must be established. Un- 
der the due process clause of the United 
States constitution, where the delinquents 
are non-residents of the taxing state and 
outside its jurisdiction, so that no personal 
liability or enforceable duty may be estah- 
lished as against them and where the prop- 
erty involved is without the taring state so 
that no res exists upon which the taxing 
state may impose a lien, the state is power- 
less to collect the tax in its own courts and 
powerless to invoke the aid of sister states 
to collect its revenue. 

* * * The rule is universally recognized 
that the revenue laws of one state have no 
force in another. The remedy is part of the 
law and we are once more brought to face 
with the doctrine that the taxing power of 
the state is by the federal constitution lim- 
ited to persons and property within its juris- 
diction.’—State of Colorado vs. Harbeck, 232 
New York, page 71. 

By the control of such corporations, such 
states are enabled to prevent the transfer of 
their stocks and bonds and the payment of 
dividends, but where that control does not 
exist, as in the case where only the coupon 
or unregistered bonds are involved, the col- 
lection of a tax in many states is not at- 
tempted—patent evidence of the fact that 
the tax upon a non-resident holder of stock 
of their domestic corporation is inflicted on 
no other ground than the ability to collect. 

If such be the case, then on what grounds 
can these other states justify the attempt to 
collect such taxes? 


Escape from Unjustifiable Taxation 

There is merit and tenable argument in 
the collection of a tax by the Federal Govy- 
ernment and the state of the stockholder’s 
residence because the protection of their laws 
and the benefits both are able to confer are 
sufficient warrant therefor; but where 
neither benefit nor protection exists, the 
human tendency will ever be to evade, by 
subterfuge or otherwise, the collection of 
any tax, a tendency which is likely ulti- 
mately to result in the general acceptance 
of any method, ethical or otherwise, which 
will render collection of the tax impossible. 

There is no merit in any argument that 
a stockholder, resident or non-resident, is 
profiting through the efforts of a corporation 
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whose franchise is granted and protected by 
the state wherein it is incorporated. Such 
grant and protection are fully paid for by 
the taxes collected from the corporation it- 
self. 


Adverse Effect Upon Flow of Investment 
Capital 

As investors become more aware of this 
unjust taxation, they will refrain from in- 
vesting in stocks of other than domestic cor- 
porations. Stock brokerage houses today 
are urging their clients to discriminate in 
favor of stocks of corporations of their own 
states. Contributions to some of our finan- 
cial magazines indicate the manner in which 
these taxes can be avoided by the careful se- 
lection of investments. This will ultimately 
reflect itself in the inability of corporate in- 
dustries to raise, outside of their own state, 
funds through capitalization to enable them 
to carry out their corporate purposes. This 
view doubtless is beyond the power of taxing 
legislators to thoroughly grasp and probably 
will continue to be until forced upon their 
attention when their corporate industries 
begin to feel the restriction and find it im- 
possible to compete with the industries of 
other states, the wealth of whose popula- 
tions enable them to start and to expand. 
To a very large extent, capital is continually 
sought in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States. The New York newspapers 
will give full evidence of this effort. 


Relief from Duplicate Taxation 

As heretofore stated, the opportunity to 
impose and collect the tax is offered when 
consent has to be obtained from those states 
by the investor’s executor or administrator. 
A corporation is never required to ask for 
such consent, for a corporation, generally 
speaking, never dies and if a corporation is 
empowered and willing to take and hold in- 
vestments for a client, either in his name 
or its name or in the name of its nominee, 
as is now done by a number of our financial 
institutions, it can dispose of them in any 
manner, subject only to the control of the 
client, his executor or administrator, the 
Federal Government and the state of its in- 
corporation. If the stock is held in the 
name of the corporation, then upon the death 
of the beneficial owner, no question what- 
ever can be raised upon a request for trans- 
fer of the stock. This method does not de- 
prive the Federal Government or the state 
of residence of the inheritance tax imposed 
by their laws, but it does deprive the foreign 
states of the only opportunity or ground 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $333,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

St. Joun, N. B. 
St. JOHN’s, NFLD. 
QUEBEC 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON 





upon which an unwarranted and duplicating 
tax is sought to be collected. 

The time has come when some method 
must be adopted to render administration of 
estates less cumbersome and expensive by 
limiting the extent of this successive taxa- 
tion, and the adoption by our financial in- 
stitutions of a practice to accept and hold 
in their names investments for their clients, 
under proper stipulation covering the powers 
of the Federal Government and the states of 
their incorporation and of the investor’s resi- 
dence, will go far in its results to bring 
about a repeal by these various states of 
this unjust phase of taxation. Furthermore, 
it will render unnecessary the discrimina- 
tory selection of investments which, in its 
ultimate results, will restrict the application 
of capital for corporate industries to limited 
sections of the country. 


2, °, 2, 
—~ Sd . 


MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY’S 
NOTABLE RECORD 


Since the Morristown Trust Company of 
Morristown, N. J., began business December 
15, 1892, depositors have received in the 
form of interest a total of $4,517,178. This 
eompany has also established a_ splendid 


There Are 
Opportunities 


In Canada 


To realize the utmost 
profit from your Canadian 
investments, you should be 
guided by an experienced 
Canadian Trust Company. 

The service afforded by 
The Northern Trusts Co. 
includes the supervision of a 
Directorate whose mem- 
bers are among the foremost 
and most successful busi- 
ness men in Canada. 


Write us regarding your 
Canadian interests. 


The Northern Trusts Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


record in trust and estate administration. 
The financial statement of December 3lst 
shows aggregate resources of $9,087,098, in- 
cluding bonds, $2,725,137; loans, $3,358,734; 
eash, $1,272,350; stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, $27,000; other stocks, 
$955,520; mortgages, $511,610. Deposits 
total, $7,778,405. Capital is $600,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $707,718. 

The officers of the Morristown Trust Com- 
pany are: G. G. Frelinghuysen, chairman 
of the board; John H. B. Coriell, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; Henry N. Card, vice- 
president and secretary; P. H. B. Freling- 
huysen, vice-president; Murray H. Cogges- 
hall, vice-president; Wynant D. Vanderpool, 
vice-president; Frederick B. Strong, treas- 
urer; William J. Johnson, asst. secretary, 
asst. treasurer and asst. trust officer; Harold 
L. Baker, asst. secretary and asst. treasurer. 

The Ironbound Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., has inereased its capital from $300,000 
to $500,000. 

The Metropolitant Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar of the 
preferred and common stocks of the Ethicus 
Laboratories, Inc. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $65,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 

Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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Inheritance Taxes 


A matter in which Trust Com- 
panies may be of great service to 
clients and their attorneys, lies in 
the involved and intricate Inherit- 
ance T'ax situation. This Company 
has prepared a brief booklet on the 
subject from the angle of ‘Trust 
Company service, which is available 


upon request. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 


LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 
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The Union Trust Company of Detroit, of 
which Mr. Frank W. Blair, former president 
of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
is president, has announced the creation of 
a $5,000 fund annually, beginning January 1, 
1924, to establish five scholarships in any 
preferred university or college in the United 
States for seniors graduating from the 
schools in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
counties of Michigan. These scholarships 
will be awarded by the Union Trust Com 
pany to the boys and girls of the schools in 
the three counties mentioned for the best 
essay on subjects related to banking, invest 
ments and the services rendered to the fam 


by a trust company. 


ily 

It is part of the plan formulated by the 
Union Trust Company that contestants for 
the scholarships be selected by the several 
school faculties from those students who, in 
their judgment are best fitted to pass uni 


versity requirements, and the winners will 
be named by a committee chosen by the 
Union Trust Company, consisting of Honor 
able Henry S. Hulbert, Honorable Alexis C. 
Angell, of Detroit, and Honorable John H. 
Patterson, Pontiac. A certificate will be pre 
sented to the winner in addition to the $1,000. 
A silver medal will be given to the first 
alternates, and a bronze medal to the second 
alternates with an appropriate ribbon. 

“The decision of the Union Trust Com 
pany to make this venture into the educa 
tional field is due, primarily, to the fact that 
the average high school pupil has little or 
no idea of the duties and functions of a 
trust company,” said President Frank W. 
Blair. 

“One of the subjects proposed for the first 
contest is that of investments,” continued 
Mr. Blair, “and when we consider that it 
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TRUST COMPANY ESTABLISHES SCHOLARSHIPS 


AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


EDWARD F. FEICKERT, President 


We have prospered because we have 
served well. 

We invite additional business based 

on our ability and willingness to 

render friendiy co-operative service. 


is estimated that the people of the United 
States lose $750,000,000 in fraudulent and 
worthless promotion schemes every year, it 
is easy to see that the study of a subject 
of this kind will be of extreme value not 
mly to the boys and girls, but to the teach- 
ers and parents as well. 

“Our boys and girls are taught thrift all 
during their lives, but they seldom, if ever, 
receive any instruction in investing their 
savings wisely, with the result that they 
lose a great deal of money through their 
ignorance in worthless stocks and other 
forms of investment. 

“If we can take the boys and girls while 
they are young and thoroughly ground them 
in the fundamentals of the wise and safe 
investment of their funds, it will undoubted- 
lv redound to their future prosperity and 
well-being.” 


TRUST COMPANY TAKES UP FIGHT 
AGAINST BOLL WEEVIL 


The Bok plan of offering prizes for the 
best plan to establish World Peace has been 
adopted by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans to combat 
the growing menace of the boll weevil 
in the cotton growing states. The company 
has announced that it will distribute prizes 
amounting to $500 for the best five papers 
on how to control and reduce the depreda- 
tion caused by the boll weevil. The prizes 
will be awarded for the best five papers on 
the basis of $250, $150, $50, $30 and $20. 
The contest is open to all comers and man- 
uscripts should be sent to R. N. Sims, secre- 
tary of the board of judges, care Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans. 


The State Trust Company — 
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is another example of the constructive work which Union 
Trust Company is doing in familiarizing the public with 
trust companies and trust company services. 
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HOW THE PRINCIPLE OF PROFIT SHARING HAS BEEN 
DEVELOPED IN BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS PLANS 
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H. R. RUTHERFORD 


Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





(Eprror’s Nore: The Policyholders’ 


Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company recently completed an exhaustive and thorough survey of the operation of profit 
sharing plans adopted by banks and trust companies throughout the country. This report 
has been summarized for the readers of Trust ComMPpaNies Magazine in the following 
article which is most instructive to banks and trust companies seeking approved methods 
of promoting loyalty and cooperation among their employees as well as to institutions 
which have put principles of profit sharing into practice. The article describes the results 
which have been obtained through the adoption of various plans of profit sharing which 
fall into two general classifications, namely the non-contributory and the contributory 


type.) 


REPORT on profit sharing in banks 

and other financial institutions, re- 

cently issued by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York as a 
part of its extensive service to its group pol- 
icvholders, has attracted much attention 
among people active in financial circles. This 
report divides profit sharing plans into two 
groups, non-contributory and contributory 
according to whether the distribution of 
profits is independent of contributions by the 
employees to a savings or provident fund. 
Thirty-one plans are analyzed in the report, 
twenty-four of which are of the non-contrib- 
utory type and seven of the contributory. 

The general purpose of both kinds of plans 
is to promote the loyalty and cooperation of 
the working force. It is believed that an 
employee who is made to feel that he has a 
vital interest in the success of the business 
which employs him will render efficient and 
faithful service. As the extra compensation 
which an employee receives is dependent 
upon the company’s profits, and as these 
profits depend to a considerable extent upon 
the efforts made by each employee to econo- 
mize, to retain the organization’s patronage 
and secure new business for it, there is es- 
tablished a definite incentive for each mem- 
ber of the staff to further his employer’s in- 
terests. 

Plans of the contributory type are caleu- 
lated to develop also the habit of saving 
among the contributors and where insurance 
is included, protection is afforded the em- 
ployee’s beneficiaries in case of his death. 





The origin of a number of plans of the non- 
contributory type is found in the desire to 
work out some satisfactory substitute for 
the war bonuses or extra salary payments 
which were in effect during the years of the 
World War. 


Non-contributory Plans 

Certain length of service qualifications are 
usually required of employees in order for 
them to share in non-contributory profit 
sharing plans. The common requirement is 
one year although one trust company re- 
quires only two months’ employment. Most 
plans provide for distribution of profits in 
the year following that in which they were 
earned. 

The profits to be distributed among the 
participants of a non-contributory fund are 
determined either by the payment of the same 
dividend rate on the wages of the employees 
as that paid stockholders or by setting aside 
a certain percentage of the net profits either 
before or after dividends have been paid. 

Four of the 24 non-contributory plans cov- 
ered in the report distribute profits on the 
basis of the same rate of dividend on em- 
ployees’ salaries as that received by stock- 
holders on their stockholdings. The more 
common method is that of setting aside a 
certain percentage of the annual net profits 
after the deduction of dividends and certain 
capital charges. Only two instances were 
recorded of the establishment of the fund 
prior to the payment of dividends. 

Under the plan of a New York trust com- 
pany. two funds are provided for. Three and 
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one-half 
each 


per 
year 


cent of the net earnings for 
are reserved to be distributed 
among employees only. The net earnings are 
defined as “so much of the gross earnings, 
receipts and credits of the company’s busi- 
ness for the year remaining after deducting 
all expenses incurred in the conduct of the 
business, including taxes, interest and other 
charges and all losses, depreciation, charge- 
offs, or reserves created for any purpose, as 
entered upon the books of the company for 
the year, but before payment of dividends.” 
After the above deduction has been made 
from the net earnings and also an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the company, the 
second fund is established, which is one 
fifth of the net earnings as so reduced. 

The object of this dual fund, as stated by 
the company, is to provide through the first 
fund that the employees shall be assured of 
a fairly uniform payment of additional com- 
pensation, even in years in which the offi- 
cers may receive nothing in addition to their 
salary: and through the second fund that 
in prosperous years, the employees shall 
have an increased share in the prosperity of 
the company. 


How Profits Are Distributed 

Profits are distributed under non-contribu- 
tory plans among participants on either a 
basis of salary alone, or a combination of 
salary and length of service. A number of 
plans also incluce the factor of efficiency or 
merit. Where profits are paid in the form 
of a salary dividend, the basis of payment is 
the amount of the individual’s salary. The 
amount of his share is not affected by his 
length of service except insofar as it 
reflected by his salary. A southern bank’s 
plan under which a quarterly dividend of 6 
per cent is paid on the annual salary of 
each clerk of five vears or more service takes 
length of service into account by basing the 
payment of profits upon a certajn percentage 
only of the salaries of those employees with 
than five service. “A common 
method of distribution is that in effect in 
a California bank which distributes one- 
half of the employees’ share of the profits in 
the proportion that the individual’s monthly 
salary bears to the total of the monthly 
salaries of all the participants and one-half 
in such proportion as the individual’s monthly 
salary multiplied by years of service bears 
to the total of such amounts for all partici- 
pants. 


may be 


less 


years’ 


Participants may be divided into groups, 


to each of which a certain percentage of 
the fund may be allocated. Thus a New York 


City trust company divides its profit sharing 
fund as follows: 

“45 per cent among employees not officers. 

35 per cent among senior officers chiefly 

responsible for the conduct of the busi- 
ness, conservation and management of 
the company ; 

20 per cent among other officers.” 

art of the payments to both classes of 
officers is made on the basis of a combina- 
tion of salaries and length of service. The 
remainder is paid into a special service fund 
from which payments are made to such of- 
ficers as are selected by the board of di- 
rectors as merit special recognition for serv- 
ices rendered. 

Payments to employees under the plan of 
another trust company are dependent upon 
their length of service, punctuality and at- 
tendance, as well as their salaries. 

With one exception, profits are distributed 
in cash. The Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, which formerly 
paid employees their profits in cash now 
takes charge of the fund and invests it. Em- 
ployees are allowed to withdraw their por- 
tion only when it is to be used for the pur- 
chase of a home or for investment in some 
security approved of by the company. 


Expressions as to Results 

Expressions as to the results obtained 
from plans of the non-contributory type 
were obtained by the Policyholders’ Service 
Sureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company from companies, three of 
which had abandoned their plans. In one 
case the reason for discontinuance was amal 
gamation of the parent company with an- 
other bank. During the life of the plan, la- 
bor turnover was 
reduced and the employees 
have manifested an 
their work and loyalty to the company. An- 
bank profit sharing 
plan because it was found that the older of 
ficers and employees by length of 
service received practically all of the profits. 
One of the 
himself 


twelve 


reported as having been 
were said to 
increased interest in 


other discontinued its 


reason of 
officers of the bank expressed 
after the establishment 
of the plan as being highly pleased with it, 
but in order to overcome the objection stated 


above the plan was abandoned and a bonus 
of 10 per 


some time 


cent was paid on salaries. 

The third bank which abandoned the pro- 
ject reported doing so because of its failure 
to better the morale or to strengthen the 
loyalty of the “average clerk.” Despite the 
fact that it explicitly stated in the 
plan that profits were entirely apart from 
salary. employees came to look their 


was 


upon 
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share as part of their salary. The profits 
paid over a period of years ranged from 
eighteen per cent to twenty-five per cent of 
salaries. When business conditions necessi- 
tated a reduction in the amount of the in- 
dividual’s share, the employees “became sore 
because they thought they were being de- 
prived of something that they felt to be 
theirs by right.” 

Of the nine companies whose plans are 
still in operation, two have reported that 
little if any benefit has resulted. 

The comptroller of a New York trust com- 
pany stated that the profit sharing plan had 
been a disappointment “in respect to the 
average clerk, as the distributions are soon 
forgotten and have little or no effect in hold- 
ing an employee when some apparently more 
attractive offer comes along.” After five 
years’ experience with a plan of the non- 
contributory type, a Pennsylvania trust com- 
pany “failed to discover any evidence of any 
increase in the loyalty or improvement in 
the morale of the employees.” It had been 
the company’s hope that the additional com- 
pensation would be used to make investment 
in its own bank stock, in Liberty bonds, or 
in some other good security, but there was 
very little indication of this. Profits were 
anticipated by employees just as are their 
salaries and consequently provision was 
made for them before they were received. 

The seven other companies retaining this 
form of profit sharing plan expressed them- 
selves as highly satisfied with its effect upon 
the morale and efficiency of employees. One 
of these, because of several unfortunate in- 
stances during two years of experience, was 
inclined to feel that the matter was still 
open to question, but commended the system 
on the whole as increasing the efficiency of 
the better type of clerk, making him a more 
loyal and desirable employee. A New York 
City trust company wrote that the employees 
“feel that they are partners in the insti- 
tution.” One bank reported its plan to be 
very effective among its “higher class em 
ployees,” to have had a stabilizing effect on 
labor turnover and to have been of assistance 
in keeping the employees “reasonably con- 
tented.” 

Another commented on the “decided spirit 
of cooperation throughout the various de 
partments of the bank, the knowledge of 
partnership causing a desire for the produc- 
tion of results. Saving of time and material 
was also encouraged by the plan. 

Contributory Plans 

Participation in profits under a contribu- 

tory plan is dependent upon the employee 
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contributing part of his salary to a savings 
or insurance fund. The Policyholders’ Serv- 
ice Bureau obtained data regarding seven 
plans of this type. 

Contribution to the fund may be made 
compulsory as in the case of a Massachu- 
setts trust company which makes contribu- 
tions to its “Employees Savings Fund” one 
of the conditions of employment. A Chi- 
cago bank requires all employees of three 
years service to participate in its “Savings 
and Profit Sharing Fund.” 

The employee’s contribution is usually con- 
fined between a certain minimum and maxi- 
mum percentage of his salary. The maximum 
amount of his contribution is also usually 
set. 

A certain percentage of the annual net 
earnings after the deduction of dividends and 
contingent losses is generally set aside as 
the bank’s contribution to the fund. This is 
prorated and credited to the employees’ ac- 
counts in proportion to their respective con- 
tributions. Where savings, life insurance and 
pension features are included the bank’s 
contribution is apportioned among the vari- 
ous funds. In only one instance is distribu- 
tion of part of the company’s contribution 
made in cash. In this case, after paying the 
premiums on the life insurance, 20 per cent 
of the bank’s contribution is distributed in 
cash among the depositors in proportion to 
the amount each has paid in. 


Payments When Made 

Provision is made in contributory plans 
for the payment to employees of their own 
contributions and such of those of the bank 
to which they may be entitled in case of vol- 
untary resignation, dismissal, retirement at 
pensioning age, or in case of illness or death. 

The regulations governing such payment 
vary considerably, but in all the plans studied 
the contributor when retiring on pension or 
in event of his death receives, in addition 
to his own contributions, his prorata share 
of the money paid into the fund by the 
bank. 

A distinction is usually made between dis- 
missal because of misconduct and that due 
simply to the fact that the employee’s services 
are no longer required. 

The majority of plans prohibit employees 
from withdrawing any part of their interest 
in the funds during the time of their em- 
ployment. Loans are made only in cases of 
actual necessity. 

The control and management of plans of 
the contributory type is vested in a board 
of trustees, either selected jointly by em- 
ployvees and management or by the manage- 
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ment alone. The title to the fund, however, 
usually rests in the bank alone. In all cases 
the fund is segregated from the other assets 
of the bank. 

A striking unanimity of opinion has been 
found by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
as to the effect of contributory plans upon 
the loyalty and cooperation of employees. 
It is significant that only one abandoned 
plan of this type was learned of. The dis- 
continuance of this plan was due to the con- 
solidation of the bank in which it was oper- 
ating with another financial institution. The 
bank’s officers were all in accord that the 
plan “increased the loyalty and morale of 
the organization and stimulated the interest 
of the employees in the earnings of the 
bank.” 

A Chicago bank reported that its plan has 
been satisfactory and beneficial both for 
itself and its employees, particularly in the 
following respects : 

1. It has a tendency to hold in our organi- 
zation desirable employees. 

2. It has a tendency to increase the interest 
of the employees in questions of manage- 
ment and bank policies affecting the 


profits of the bank. 
3. It gives the employee an added feeling of 


security as to protection in his old age. 

Another bank reported ‘a deeper interest 
on the part of the employees in the affairs 
of the business.” 

An Illinois financial institution charac- 
terized its profit sharing and savings invest- 
ment plan as an unqualified success. Loyalty 
and morale have been stimulated and as 
time passes the appreciation of the employees 
increases as does their reluctance to with- 
draw from the plan. 


o> & 

THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. 

Total business transacted by the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., exceeded one hundred millions 
during the past year and established a new 
record in the history of the organization. 
Increase in business has necessitated en- 
largements of quarters at both offices. A 
new building for the West End Branch will 
be ready for occupancy in a few months. 
Aggregate resources of $15,334,463 are shown 
in the December 3lst statement including 
eash and reserve, $2,038,450; bonds, United 
States and others, $2,576,102; collateral 
loans, $5,313,309; real estate loans, $4,030,- 
523. Deposits amount to $12,422,056. Capi- 
tal is $1,000,000; surplus, $1,600,000 and un- 
divided profits, $289,279. John B. Larner is 
president. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 
As the leading banking and trust company 


institution of Kansas City the Commerce 
Trust Company has enjoyed a year of 
exceptional progress and satisfactory earn- 
ings. The December 3list statement shows 
total resources of $1038,341,282, including 
loans and discounts of $45,917,343; United 
States bonds and certificates, $16,721,414; 
Cash and sight exchange, $27,568,017 ; stocks, 
bonds and other securities, $5,910,334. De 
posits aggregate $80,871,949. Capital is $6,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $2,- 
364,404. The return of Mr. W. S. McLucas 
from New York and his election as president 
of the Commerce Trust Company was a 
most popular move with customers as well as 
with officers and employees. 

Seven promotions were voted at the an- 
nual election of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, as follows: George W. Dillion, for- 
merly secretary, named vice-president and 
secretary; A. B. Eisenhower and F. B. Brady, 
assistant vice-presidents, now vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Ralph Beebe, formerly manager 
of women’s department, now assistant cash- 
ier and manager of department ; 
H. A. Johnson and Virgil I. Smith were made 
assistant cashiers, and J. Frank 
named assistant secretary. 


women’s 


Dague 


SCHEDULE FOR TRUST SERVICE IN 
CHICAGO 


The recently organized Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Chicago has appointed 
a committee which is working out a compre- 
hensive schedule of fees for different kinds 
of trust service. The work of the commit- 
tee on fees is divided into three classifica- 
tions, namely (1) executor, administrator, 
guardian, conserver and voiuntary and tes- 
tamentary trusts; (2) corporate’ trustee- 
ships, transfer agent, registrar and disburs- 
ing agent; (8) depositary under court ap- 
pointment, depositary under corporate re- 
organizations, custodian, agency, trustee or 
agent under lease, trustee under individual 
mortgage and holding title to real estate. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago embraces a membership from four- 
teen trust companies and two national banks 
in that city. The officers are: President, R. 
C. Osgood, vice-president of First Trust and 
Savings Bank; vice-president, Harry A. 
Dow, secretary of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; secretary and treasurer, A. K. 
Bodholdt, vice-president Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. In addition to the commit- 
tee on fees there is a committee on _ in- 
heritance tax legislation. 
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COURTESY — EFFICIENCY — SERVICE 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, QUEENS and BRONX 
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Condensed Statement of Condition on January 2, 1924 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on hand and in Constal:. 25:2. < $5,000,000.00 
Federal Reserve Surplus and Undi- 
and Other Banks.. $23,540,980.90 vided Profits...... 5,100,870.78 

U. S. Gov’t, New Reserves wer 583,615.63 
York State and Deposits. ... 104,295,372.92 
New York City Se- 
curities 7,114,366.01 

Other Securities. ... 7,784,336.41 

71,028,009.29 

BondsandMortgages 2,852,072.55 

Banking Houses and 
Other Real Estate. 2,409,551.32 

Accrued Interest Re- 
ceivable. . ~4 250,542.85 





$114,979,859.33 $114,979,859.33 





Complete banking and Trust service, including Safe-Deposit, Foreign 
Exchange, Special Interest Accounts and Investments, is offered at the 
following offices: 


BORO OF MANHATTAN BORO OF BROOKLYN 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th St. 84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
385 Fourth Ave., corner 27th St. 225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43d St. 710 Grand St., near Graham Ave. 
415 Broadway, corner Canal St. 190 Joralemon St. (To be opened shortly) 


BORO OF QUEENS 
1696 Myrtle Avenue, corner Cypress Avenue, Ridgewood 


BORO OF BRONX 


1042 Westchester Avenue, corner Southern Boulevard. 
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In The Utica Territory 


You can expect prompt, careful attention 
from this institution on any banking or trust 
matter. 


Without merger, absorption or change in 
name we have kept pace with the financial 
needs of our district. 


Write us concerning any financial service 
required in Central or Northern New York. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT. COMPANY 


Wher/eAll 


GENESEE and \ige LAFAYETTE STS. 


EAST SIDE BRANCH—BLEECKER AND ALBANY STS. 
UTICA NEW YORK 
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GUARDING AGAINST DUPLICATION OF DEATH TAXES 





ON “LIVING TRUSTS” 
QUESTION OF SITUS AS WELL AS STATUS 
JOSEPH F. McCLOY and THOMAS A. S. BEATTIE 


Of The New York Bar 


(Eprror’s Note: Trust officers are advised to note the practical suggestions made 
by the writers of the following article upon the creation of 







so-cclled “living trusts.” 


Double and multiple death tax liability can and should be guarded against in the creation 


of such trusts.) 


IME was when a man might freely fol- 
low the precept of perfection and give 
of his plenty to those having naught, 
but nowadays if prudent he must pause to 
ask if he may not thereby perhaps incur tax 


liabilities. The death tax will not be thus 
balked; both federal and many state death 
tax laws provide that absolute conveyances 
made within a limited period preceding 
death are suspect and the burden of proving 
implied intent to defeat the 
upon the benefactor’s legal 


innocence of 
tax is placed 
representative. 

Any gift at any time during life is open 
to the same claim, although the burden of 
proof in cases remote in time may be upon 
the tax gatherer. Nevertheless, wisdom often 
dictates the disposition of property during 
lifetime, ordinarily by means of what have 


come to be known familiarly as “living 


trusts.” Trust officers well know the varie- 
ty of motives actuating property owners in 


these transactions, the most prevalent per; 
establish security of 


provision for dependents. There is also no 


haps, being desire to 


gainsaying the beneficial results of such 
disposition with respect to income tax bur 
dens. 
Limiting Tax Liability 
It is, however, not always realized that 


properly devised living trusts may effectually 
limit liability with respect to death taxes 
otherwise apt to be demanded by states other 


than the one where the creator of the trust 
resides. This is one of the most impor- 
tant features of such transactions and one 


that is only too often overlooked. 
It is entirely resident af 
state whose property invest- 


possible for a 


one personal 


ments may be said to have situs in various 
other 


states to dispose of his property by 











the creation of a living trust so that the only 
death taxes to be paid, if any, are the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax and the tax which may be 
imposed by the laws of the state where he 
resides and creates the trust. When it hap- 
pens that demands are successfully made 
for such taxes upon living trusts by other 
states, and that it does happen the reported 
cases amply attest, it simply means that the 
proper technique has not been observed in 
the creation of the trust and it behooves the 
responsible trust officer to take heed and 
do differently the next time. 


How Excess Taxation Is Incurred 

That double or multiple taxation may en- 
sue upon transfers by will or intestacy is 
to be expected where diversified investments 
are involved, but in the case of living trusts 
when freedom from such burdens can be so 
easily secured by forethought it is inexcus- 
able to pay more than the one state tax. 
The principle applicable in the premises de- 
rives from the inherent distinction in status 
between the resident and the non-resident 
creator of such trusts. 

It is too often that liability 
for death taxes only from situs 
of property but also status of property owner 
in relation to the state claiming the tax. No 
living trusts, therefore, should be set up un- 
less competent counsel gives assurance that 
no tax liability beyond that of the state of 
residence and the Federal estate tax law will 
be incurred. Such added assurance should 
prove a most persuasive argument for living 
trusts, particularly to large owners of di- 
versely invested property who thereby are 


overlooked 
arises not 


enabled to solve for themselves at least one 
of the most perplexing problems of modern 
taxation 
States. 


under the laws of these United 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 
the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 
ness. We have maintained the first through our 
existence of more than a century. The second is 
assured through our foreign, trust and investment 
services, which supplement our regular commercial 
banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 





Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 


A. L. LATHROP C. SuMNER JAMES 


Trust Officer, Union Bank and Trust Co., Los Angeles, Vice-President, Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
President, Trust Company Section, California Bankers who rendered valuable services contributing to the success 
Association, who presided at First Regional Trust Company of the First Regional Trust Trust Conference at 


Conference held recently at San Francisco San Francisco 
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WHAT THE RECORDS DISCLOSE AS TO BEQUESTS AND 
TRUST GIFTS FOR CHARITY 








WHY PERMANENT GIFTS OFTEN FAIL AND REMEDY PROVIDED 
BY COMMUNITY TRUSTS 


FRANK D. LOOMIS 
Secretary of The Chicago Community Trust 








(Eprror’s Nore: The following article 


summarizes the results of a comprehensive 


investigation conducted by the Chicago Community Trust to ascertain the number, char- 
acter and history of bequests and trust gifts for charity, educational and welfare activi- 
ties covering the period of Chicago's corporate existence of nearly one hundred years. 
This is probably the first community survey of the kind that has been attempted and the 
lessons as to good and bad charitable giving, are most illuminating. The facts disclosed 
all serve to emphasize the importance and wisdom of developing the Community Trust as 
a means of conserving and effectively directing the use of wealth dedicated to charity or 


public advancement. ) 


HE record of trust gifts, good or bad, 
for charity in Chicago, may be traced 
without great difficulty. Chicago is a 
new city, whose entire history, since the in- 
corporation of the village, covers only ninety 


years and the first record of any large gifts” 


for charity is that of a gift in 1858 of Rev- 
erend Jonathan Burr, amounting to $10,000, 
to establish the Home for the Friendless. 
The very few charitable institutions estab- 
lished before that time, and many of the 
charitable institutions which have been es- 
tablished since, have been made _ possible 
through the relatively small gifts of many 
contributors rather than through the munifi- 
cent endowments or bequests of a few. Yet 
there have been some splendid trust gifts 
for philanthropic purposes and the number 
and amounts of such gifts will certainly in- 
crease as the city becomes more firmly estab- 
lished and as there is less necessity to de- 
vote available capital to purposes of purely 
industrial and commercial expansion. 
Fortunately, also, the record of trust gifts 
for charity in Chicago contains few glaring 
instances of foolishness or waste. A few 
bequests have had to be settled in long court 
procedures; some appear to have been lost 
or misappropriated; others are suspected of 
being used in ways far afield from the in- 
tentions of the donors; but on the whole, the 
record is highly creditable. We do not have 
any such situation as is said to be true in 
England with twenty thousand charitable 
trust funds lying inactive because in their 
terms they are so complicated and impos- 





sible that even the courts have been unable 
to settle them. We are more happy in that 
respect than a number of American commu- 
nities, and as we have our community ¢ca- 
reer so largely before us, let us hope that 
these mistakes of older communities may be 
avoided and that we may succeed in consery- 
ing and using our surplus more wisely. 


Why Many Bequests are Failures 

Any charitable trust gift, to be sustained, 
must be for some purpose within the legal 
definition of charity, which in law, is defined 
“as a gift, to be applied, consistently with 
existing laws, for the benefit of an indefi- 
nite number of persons, either by bringing 
their minds and hearts under the influence 
of education or religion; by relieving their 
bodies from disease, suffering or constraint; 
by assisting them to establish themselves in 
life; or by creating or maintaining public 
buildings or by otherwise lessening the bur- 
dens of government.” 

This is a very broad definition and it is 
significant that the failure of most bequests 
is due to the fact that they are too narrow. 
Limitations are imposed which, sooner or 
later, render impossible an adequate use of 
the gift. On the other hand, gifts broadly 
drawn for the public benefit seldom fail. 

Of all the general purposes for which 
charitable trust gifts may be established, 
education, in Chicago has been most fa- 
vored—not in the number of gifts, possibly, 
but decidedly so in the aggregate amount. 
The largest charitable gifts of our citizens 
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have been for educational or cultural pur- 
poses. Among 335 citizens who in their wills 
or in special memorial gifts have contributed 
$5,000 or more each for the building and 
endowment of Chicago charitable institu- 
tions, there are 83 who have given for edu- 
cational institutions, and the aggregate 
amount of their gifts is in excess of $52,556,- 
350—an average of $635,209 from each indi- 
vidual. 

This does not by any means include all 
that has been given. It does not include, 
generally, money contributed in special build- 
ing or endowment campaigns, where many 
individuals have thrown their gifts, large 
and small, into the common pot. It does not 
include gifts, amounting often to many mil- 
lions, from people who were not residents 
of Chicago. It doubtless does not even in- 
clude all that has been given by these 83 or 
335 individuals alone. It does include such 
information as we have been able to obtain 
from the reports of more than 200 leading 
institutions, from library files, almanacs, 
court records, charitable directories, histories 
of Chicago and other sources, concerning be 
quests and special memorial or trust gifts, 
and while not complete it is probably com- 
prehensive enough to afford a fairly accurate 
basis of comparison, by which we may de- 
termine the proportions and the tendencies 
in charitable bequests and in trust funds for 
philanthropic purposes. 


Hospital and Health Projects 

While educational and cultural enterprises 
have appealed to large contributors as most 
worthy to receive the major share of their 
beneficence, hospital and health projects 
have seemed most popular, for of these 335 
fontributors there were 1S7 who gave for 
‘these purposes, but the aggregate of their 
gifts was only $11,268,750—or an average of 
$60,234 from each individual. 

| Next in point of popularity was the care 
of dependent children. Seventy-nine indi- 
viduals gave for institutions of this charac- 
ter a total of $2,068,250—or an average from 
each giver of $26,180. Institutions for care 
pf old people were next in order, with 61 
‘contributors, total gifts of $4,262,500. an 
average of $69.S77. Relief societies follow 
closely, with 56 contributors, $1,378,000 con- 
tributions, $24,607 average. 


Institutional Gifts 
The institutions included thus far may be 
said almost to monopolize the field of chari- 
table giving so far as bequest or trust gifts 
are concerned. Of the remaining groups of 


institutions, those having to do with the 
welfare of young men and young women 
take precedence in popularity with 37 con- 
tributors. These contributors gave a_ total 
of $2,705,955, or an average of $75,837 each. 
Included in this group are the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., and two or three similar 
institutions and it should be noted that while 
this group has not had as many contributors 
as some of the former groups, there are far 
fewer institutions in the group. The be 
quests for churches, from these large con 
tributors, show, on the other hand, a situa- 
tion exactly the opposite, for we find among 
these 335 contributors only 18 who gave for 
distinctly church purposes. The total amount 
involved here was $1,997,700, or an average 
of $110,983. 

A further observation with respect to 
church gifts is, however, necessary. Very 
few churches expect or even encourage be- 
quests from their members to be given di- 
rectly to the church corporation. Instead, 
members are encouraged to make bequests 
for charitable institutions in which the 
church is interested and if a careful seru 
tiny of all gifts were made from this point 
of view, it would doubtless be found that 
most of them owe their inspiration largely 
or directly to the churches. Many small 
bequests are made directly to churches, how- 
ever, and concerning that some comment will 
be made later. 

The next group includes the settlements, 
day nurseries and boys’ clubs, and for these 
we have found a record of 14 large givers, 
who gave, in endowments and capital gifts, 
$701,000, or an average of about $50,000 
each. All institutions of this class are rela 
tively new, and the bequests or trust gifts 


are quite recent. A still smaller group in- 
cludes protective societies or institutions for 


prevention of cruelty and among the 335 
givers were ten who gave to this group. The 
total amount given was $69,000 or an aver 
age of nearly $7,000 each. 


Charitable Trust Funds 


Most of the gifts above indicated were 
given directly to the charitable corporations 
concerned, but in some cases another method 
of giving has been used—the establishment 
of a charitable trust fund, in which the in; 
come only is paid to certain charities, the 
principal of the gift being held by an out- 
side corporation. The first gift of this char- 
acter of which we have found any record 
was the Martin Ryerson Charity Fund, es- 
tablished in 1888 by Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. 
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Ryerson in memory of their father. The 
principal was given, in trust, to a local trust 
company, with directions that the income be 
paid in equal shares, to eight designated in- 
stitutions. A few similar trusts have been 
established since, among the largest of which 
ure the Daniel B. and Louise M. Shipman 
Charity Fund, the Lewis W. Stone Trust, 
the George and Elizabeth A. Straut Memo- 
rial Fund, and the Eli B. Williams and Har- 
riett B. Williams Memorial Fund. The ag- 
gregate value of these trust funds is approxi- 
mately $2,800,000. The community trust 
plan is a development of this method of giv- 
ing. This will be discussed later. 


Charitable Corporations 

Still another method of giving is to create 
a special corporation or board of trustees to 
which the principal is given with instruc; 
tions that the trustees distribute the princi: 
pal, or income, or both, if desired, to such 
institutions or purposes as the trustees may 
select. The leader in this group in Chicago 
is the Wieboldt Foundation, established in 
1921 by the splendid gift of Mr. W. A. Wie 
boldt of $4,500. Another is the Benjamin M 
Rosenthal Trust, which is intended to ac- 
complish a double purpose, i. e.: the princi- 
pal is to be distributed in small loans to aid 
people of moderate means in building their 
homes, and the income is to be distributed 
to various charities. Gifts aggregating $455S,- 
000 were provided in the wills of Mr. Robert 
Glendenning, Mr. Morris Selz, Mr. Levy 
Mayer and Mrs. M. L. Rothschild, with in- 
structions that the trustees distribute the 
principal to such charities as they might se- 
lect. None of the gifts in this group have 
been included in the classifications above. 


What Probate Court Records Revealed 


Such is the story of 335 of the larger be- 
quests and trust gifts for charitable pur- 
poses. But there must be many other be- 
quests for charity in Chicago, and in order 
to learn more about the character and pur- 
pose of these we had recourse to the indi- 
vidual estate records in the Cook County 
Probate Court. We examined 389,389 such 
records, covering roughly a period of about 
a year and a half, from September 1, 1918 
to March 1, 1920. Among these 39,389 ree- 
ords we found only 97 wills in which any 
bequests or gifts for charity were mentioned. 
Of these 97 bequests, 16 were for amounts 
in excess of $5,000 each and have already 
been included in the analysis above. Five 
others were contingent bequests, that is, they 
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were to be given to charity in the event of 
the death of some relative who had been 
named as a beneficiary. The probability of 
any money for charity in these cases seemed 
remote. Then we found nine residuary be- 
quests, in which the testator, after stipulat- 
ing specific bequests for certain relatives or 
friends, provided that the balance of his 
estate, if any, should be given to charity. The 
probable amount for charity in most of 
these instances seemed small and we have 
no record of any of them yet being paid. 

We have, therefore, out of 97 bequests 
recorded in the probate court of Cook 
County within the period of a year and a 
half, 16 bequests for charity in excess of 
$5,000 each and 67 bequests of known 
amounts, the total of each of which was 
less than $5,000. Forty-nine of these later 
made gifts for single purposes only. Eigh 
teen gave for two more purposes. It was in- 
teresting to discover that whereas among 
larger givers only a small proportion gave 
directly to churches, among these smaller 
givers there were, of the 49 “single pur 
pose” givers, 21, or nearly half, who gave 
to the church only, and of the 18 mixed 
gifts there were 11 which included churches 

a total of 32 givers to churches. The total 
amount involved in these gifts was $15,400, 
or an average of $481.25. 


Tracing the Course of Bequests 

Other charitable purposes favored in the 
smaller bequests reveal further interesting 
comparisons with the large bequests. Next 
to distinctly church purposes, contributions 
for care of children and for the eare of old 
people are most popular. Twenty-two gifts, 
aggregating $11,425, averaging $519, are 
specified for children, and 21 gifts aggregat- 
ing $12,400, averaging $590, are given for the 
care of old people. There are eight gifts 
each for hospitals and for relief agencies, 
the former receiving $15,100 (average $1,900) 
and the latter $5,300 (average $662). Or- 
ganizations for the welfare of young men 
and young women receive three gifts to the 
amount of $1,750, or $583 each; day nurser- 
ies have two gifts, amounting to $400 ($200 
each) ; and $3,300 is distributed among four 
miscellaneous institutions. One gift only is 
indicated for education and that is based on 
a remote contingency: “Should both my 
niece and her said mother predecease me, I 
give, devise, and bequeath all my property 
OO the: Univeteity Of 260 cn awe 
50: TOME. Sei da. Soe PSs Scholarship,’ 
to furnish tuition in said institution.” The 
university received nothing. 
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It has been impossible to learn with any 
accuracy what has become of many of these 
bequests. A considerable number seem never 
to have been paid. Perhaps the testator 
overestimated the value of his estate. There 
has been great delay in paying others—due 
largely, doubtless, to difficulties in liquidat- 
ing the estate in order to make payment. 
Many of the smaller bequests have named 
institutions which are little known, and if 
they can be located at all, they are often 
reluctant to furnish any information. 

It is worthy of note that a considerable 
proportion of all the capital gifts for charity 
are made by people during their lifetimes, 
rather than in their wills. Exactly what 
the proportion is we cannot say, for few in- 
stitutions in their records distinguish be- 
tween bequests and living gifts, but we have 
found that many of the large gifts of the 
past were given by the donor himself, rather 
than paid by his heirs; while many others 
have been given voluntarily by heirs (in 
some cases in accordance with previous un- 
derstandings) as a memorial to the real 
donor. Many of the givers of recent large 
gifts, which include the largest ever given 
in Chicago, have been made by people who 
are still living. The court reports do not con- 
tain the records of any long drawn contests 
over such gifts. 


Attitude of Courts 

A few important bequests have been set- 
tled only by court action and these contro- 
versies have served at least the useful pur- 
pose of establishing in the State of Illinois 
the legal definition of “charity” above quoted 
No bequest settled in such procedure has 
been defeated, so far as we have been able 
to learn, because of the broad terms of the 
gift, although in the early history of be- 
quests there were a number of contests on 
this point. On the other hand, gifts estab- 
lished under narrow limitations defeat the n- 
selves; for while the courts will sustain the 
euorts of a testator to establish a gift for the 
general public good, administered not for 
profit, they are reluctant to interfere against 
the expressed intention of a testator, if his 
purpose was charitable, even though the lim- 
itations he has expressed seem largely to de- 
feat his purpose. 


—_ Why Permanent Gifts Fail 


It is a safe conjecture that no donor of 
any permanent gift for charity wants his 
gift to fail. He wants his permanent gift 
to live and to continue to do good in the 


community in which he has given it.] To 
any person contemplating a permanent gift, 
therefore, the following enumeration of the 
principal reasons why permanent gifts fail 
may be useful. These will be set down ap- 
proximately in the order of their frequency. 
(1) Gifts for unusual or peculiar purposes, 
impossible of continued and practical 
application. 

Gifts for intelligent and useful purposes, 

which, in the course of the years, how- 

ever, cease to have an object. 

Gifts for important and permanent pur- 

poses, but so rigidly or narrowly drawn 

as to be impossible of continued and suc- 
cessful application. 

Gifts to particular institutions now suc- 

cessfully engaged in some important 

work, but whose form of organization 
or whose self-imposed limitations even- 
tually lead to inefficiency and dissolution. 

The piling up of endowments for a popu- 

lar institution, so that it eventually has 

far more than it needs, no matter how 
well it is managed or how important its 
purposes. 

Gifts to establish new institutions for 

laudable purposes : 

a. If the gift itself will not be large 
enough to maintain the new institu- 
tions and there are no other assured 
means of support. 

If the gift itself is large enough for 
the purpose, but is too small to com- 
mand the continued interest and at- 
tention of capable trustees. 

If the gift is now or may eventually 
become much larger than the institu- 
tion can wisely use. 

Gifts to loosely organized, inexperi- 

enced and irresponsible trustees regard- 

less of the significance of the purpose. 

It may seem to the busy man or woman 
of affairs quite impossible to apply all these 
precautions effectively to the gift which he 
or she may have in mind. Indeed, it is quite 
impossible. It has been said that no one 
can foresee the conditions and needs of the 
future and even the wisest men have in their 
bequests made some of the most glaring mis- 
takes. Two bequests often mentioned in this 
connection are those of Benjamin Franklin, 
who in his will, provided funds in the cities 
of Boston and Philadelphia, the income of 
which was to be used to aid indentured ap- 
prentices—the system of indenturing appren- 
tices has been abolished and his good gift 
has been quite useless; and of the gentle- 
man in New York, who, on the advice of 











Alexander Hamilton, his lawyer, gave his 
farm on Manhattan Island to establish a 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Sea Captains 
—the value of this estate has increased until 
it is now estimated to be in excess of $72,- 
000,000 and the income is far larger than 
ean be used to care for the less than 100 
ancient sea captains who can be found to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this insti- 
tution. ~ 


Rules Taught by Experience and Wisdom 


While, therefore, no man is wise enough | 


to foresee the detail needs of the future 
there are three simple but wise rules which 
every man who wants to give wisely may 
apply in the consideration of any permanent 
charitable gift: 
1. Select a broad and intelligent purpose. 
2. Select an organization or trustee ca- 
pable of carrying out your broad _ pur- 
pose or something similar to it. 

5. Go into detail, if you wish, as to the 
method in which you would like to have 
your gift applied, but give to your trus- 
tees the absolute and unequivocal right 
to modify or abolish these details, and 
even to modify or change the purpose, 
if necessary. If one cannot place such 
confidence in the trustees he has im 
mind, he had better select some other} 
trustees. Po 

Vib 

Solution Provided by Community Trusts 
The difficulties and losses which have oc- 
curred in the administration of trust gifts 
for charity have led to the formation and 
development of the community trust plan. 

The plan was first conceived by Judge Goff, 

of Cleveland, a lawyer and banker of broad 

experience in handling wills and trust funds 
for charity, and community trusts have now 
been organized in more than forty-five of 
the principal American cities. The Chicago 

Community Trust was organized in 1916. 
The community trust plan provides a way 

of avoiding the mistakes so often made in 

charitable gifts, giving assurance of con- 
servative handling of trust funds in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donors and the 
needs of the times as future generations 
shall reveal them. Under this plan, the 
donor of any fund may, if he wishes, still 
designate the specific institution to receive 
the income of his gift, or he may designate 

a particular purpose, or, he may leave his 

gift without any specific designation what- 

ever, except that it shall be used within the 
broad powers of the community trust, which 
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covers all possible charitable activities, for 
the benefit of the community. The directors 
or distributing committee of the community 
trust are the delegated representatives of 
the donor to supervise the distribution of 
the income. If the originally named insti- 
tution fails, or, if changing conditions make 
necessary some modification of the desig- 
nated purpose, the directors direct the ap- 
plication of the income to some other insti- 
tution or purpose in harmony with the gen- 
eral desire of the testator. Thus the spirit 
rather than the precise letter of the gift pre- 
vails. The real wishes of the donor are 
fulfilled. The directors of the community 
trust act for the donor and in the interests 
of the community, as he might himself act 
if living and familiar with all the facts. 

The directors, trustees, or distribution 
committee of the community trust, as vari- 
ously designated in different cities, consist 
of representative citizens of character and 
broad ability, and experienced in charitable 
matters. They are appointed, one or two 
members each year for a term usually of five 
years, by certain public officials and judges 
of major courts and by the banks which par- 
ticipate as trustees of community trust 
funds. The directors, or committee, are 
therefore representative in a broad way of 
the community itself. The committee serves 
without compensation of any kind. 

The protection of the principal of gifts 
is secured by placing all such funds in trust 
with local banks or trust companies, as se- 
lected in each case by the donor. Thus, the 
community trust plan provides maximum 
safety and protection for the principal of 
any gift and an adaptable flexibility and 
wisdom in the distribution of the income. It 
provides a way of escape from the dangers 
which otherwise beset so many bequests for 
charity and which so often result in loss to 
the community and disappointment, if his 
spirit is alive, to the testator. 


2, 2 2°, 
~~ — “° 


The output of manufactures and mining 
per capita in the United States is today 
60 per cent greater than it was in the begin- 
ning of this century, according to findings 
recently made public by Edgar E. Clark, 
chairman of the Research Council of the 
National Transportation Institute. 

The Merchants National Bank of Worces- 
ter, Mass., the largest national bank outside 
of Boston, reports under date of December 
31, 1923, combined assets of $28,759,095; de- 
posits, $24,832,454; capital, $1,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $1,150,644. 
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and Christmas and toys— 


What a drab old world this would be! 
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cAt this season, 


small toys become large treasures—but the financing of their 
production is never a light-hearted Joy to the toy makers. 


ERHAPS you have never realized 
Pins providing the endless variety 

of pleasure-giving, laugh-making 
toys, is often very difficult from the 
financial side, and frequently would be 
impossible if it were not for commercial 
banking. 

Department stores place 32.1% of 
their orders for toys during the month 
of February. This is the peak of the 
business and contrasts with 0.9% in 
June. In five months the combined 
total sales amount to only 15.1% of the 
year’s business. 

Conditions like this are familiar to 
men in all lines of business. Business 
peaks and valleys are the bane of many a 
concern’s existence. Overhead keeps right 


on. Organizations must be held together, 
manufacturing cannot be curtailed to 
correspond with sales. Materials must 
be purchased. Heavy organization ex- 
penses run on in the face of negligible 
income. 

Financial flexibility is an absolute neces- 
sity which most concerns do not possess. 
They find it—if they are sound—in 
commercial banking. 

The Seaboard is known as a commer- 
cial bank. Rather insistent policies have 
built for it a definite reputation. If your 
financial house is in o:der, if you can 
stand searching scrutiny, if you wish the 
staunchest kind of a financial friend and 
adviser who will stand by sound business 
to the limit, come to the Seaboard. 
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“ACCUMULATIONS” AS APPLIED TO FUNDED LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


INTERPRETATION OF STATUTORY LIMITATIONS AND COURT RULINGS 


ROBERT L. REDFIELD 
Of the New York Bar 





Editor of Trust COMPANIES: 


Y attention has been directed to an 

article by a well-known member of 

this Bar appearing in the December 
number of your magazine, entitled “Legality 
of the So-Called ‘Funded Life Insurance 
Trusts.” He refers to trusts established 
by the transfer of life insurance policies 
with additional income producing property 
to a trustee, with the direction that the in- 
come be used for the payment of premiums 
on the insurance during the lifetime of the 
grantor, with appropriate provisions for the 
collection of the insurance and subsequent 
disposition of the proceeds. 

The author of this article has had a wide 
experience in that branch of the law dealing 
with trusts and I have great respect for his 
opinion upon this and kindred subjects. I 
feel obliged, however, to differ with his con- 
clusions respecting these insurance trusts, 
for it seems to me quite clear that they are 
in direct violation of the statute against 
accumulations. 


Statutory Limitation on Accumulation 


An accumulation of income, within the 
meaning of the statute, may occur not only 
by retaining it unexpended, but also by add 
ing it to principal or expending it in such 
a way as to render the principal of greater 
value or more productive. (1 C. J. T54.) 

The statute forbids any accumulation, ex 
cept for the benefit of a minor during its 
minority, and the Court of Appeals (Hascall 
vs. King, 162 N. Y. 134) has said that 

“The statute aims to prevent such a dis- 
position of an estate as would deprive some 
one of the present enjoyment of each and 
every dollar of the net income, with the 
single exception of minors, and the court 
should give full effect to the statute and 
not countenance an accumulation of income 





by indirection where it would not by direc- 
tion.” 

Obviously, any scheme which has any 
other aim in view is forbidden. 

The author of the article in question justi- 
fies the application of income to the payment 
of premiums on life insurance policies, sole- 
ly upon the ground that such payment is a 
protection or conservation of trust prop- 
erty. Of course, no one denies that a trustee 
should preserve and protect the property in 
his charge. But this means simply to keep 
the property up to its present value. To in- 
crease its value would not be conservation, 
but investment, with a view to a greater 
income at some time in the future. 

This is an accumulation of income within 
the meaning of the statute and is the basis 
of those decisions forbidding trusts which 
direct the application of income to the pay- 
ment of mortgages and other debts. 

Hascall vs. King (162 N. Y. 134); 

Herzig vs. Herzig (140 App. Div. 514): 

Wells vs. Wells (30 Abb. N. C. 225). 


Increasing the Principal of the Trust 


Now, a policy of insurance is a contract 
to pay a certain sum of money at a specified 
time on condition that the premiums are 
paid in the meantime. It is a species of 
property and has a definite cash value vary- 
ing with the age of the policy. When the 
grantor obtains the’ policy, pays the first 
premium and turns it over to the trustee, 
its value does not exceed the amount of the 
premium paid. It is usually less. But it 
increases each year with the payment of the 
premium, and it cannot be denied that the 
effect of applying income to pay such pre- 
mium is to increase the value of the policy, 
which is a part of the principal of the trust. 

It has been held that a direction to em- 
ploy income to the purchase of mortgages 
for a period beyond a minority is void. (Kirk 
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A BANK witha record for hav- 
ing served its correspondents 
faithfully and intelligently 
since its organization in 1856. 


THE 


214 Broadway. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


vs. McCann, 117 App. Div. 56-58.) And it is 
quite clear that a direction to apply income 
to the purchase of insurance would be sim- 
ilarly forbidden. 

Is there any real distinction between a 
direction in a deed of trust to obtain insur- 
ance on the grantor’s life, using the income 
to pay the premiums, and a similar direction 
with respect to a policy issued upon the 
grantor’s own application, at least after 
the expiration of the year for which the 
grantor had paid the premiums? 


Application of Income 

When the trust is created, all that the 
grantor has is a policy of insurance on his 
own life, presumably with the first premium 
paid. It is a contract good for one year 
only, and nothing more. If the trustee pays 
another premium, the policy is good for an- 
other year, and so on. But this additional 
term is something which has been created 
by the use of income applied to the payment 
of the premiums. 

Again, suppose a man had a contract to 
purchase land, payable in installments, and 
title to be passed on His death. No one 
would contend that the application of in- 
come to pay such installments could prop- 





OF 


erly be directed. Why? Because in such and 
all kindred cases what the trustee is re- 
quired to do is not to maintain and preserve 
something which belonged to the grantor or 
testator but to invest in something which 
the grantor or testator never had; to create 
an estate which will produce an increased 
income. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Mr. 
Sears in his interesting book on “Minimiz- 
ing Taxes,” at page 95, after referring to 
these insurance trusts and explaining their 
benefits, has this to say as to their validity: 

“Section 16 New York Personal Property 
Law (Cons. Laws Ch. 41) against accumu- 
lation of income, appears to stand in the 
way of a trust in the form just described.” 


The Tarentum Savings & Trust Company 
of Tarentum, Pa., reports total resources of 
$2,086,293 with deposits of $1,778,375; capi- 
tal, $125,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$160,850, and trust funds of $157,913. 

The New Britain Trust Company of New 
sritain, Conn., reports resources of $5,787,- 
835 with deposits of $4,806,351; capital, 
$500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$321,461. 
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At the annual meeting of the Industrial Trust 
Company, held Tuesday, January 15, 1924, the 














following Directors and Officers were elected: 


Board 
of Directors 


Joshua M. Addeman 
H. Martin Brown 
Eben N. Littlefield 
Ezra Dixon 

Lyman B. Goff 
Samuel M. Nicholson 
James R. MacColl 
Harold J. Gross 

R. Livingston Beeckman 
Walter S. Ballou 
James M_ Pendleton 
Everett I. Rogers 
Erling C. Ostby 
John S. Holbrook 
Edward H. Rathbun 
Henry A. Hoffman 
Alfred M. Coats 
Edward B. Aldrich 
Florrimon M. Howe 
Frederic W. Howe 
Walter F. Angell 
Frederick L. Jenckes 
LeBaron B. Colt 
James H. Higgins 
George L. Shepley 
Harry Parsons Cross 
George M. Parks 
Paul C. Nicholson 
Charles O. Read 
Andrew E. Jencks 
Herbert G. Beede 
Joseph B. McIntyre 
Joseph W. Freeman 
Howard J. Greene 
Forrest W. Taylor 
Webster Knight 


George W. Gardiner 


Officers 


SAMUEL M. NIcHOLsoN, Chairman of Board of Directors 
H. Martin Brown, V-Chairman of Board of Directors 
FLoRRIMON M. Howe, President 


Joshua M. Addeman, Vice-Pres. 


Bond Department 


Elmer F. Seabury, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
Nicholas E. Carr, Ass’t Sec’y 


George W. Gardiner, Vice-Pres. 
Eben N. Littlefield, Vice-Pres. 
James R. MacColl, Vice-Pres. 
Ward E. Smith, Vice-Pres. 
Henry B. Congdon, Vice-Pres. 
William G. 
Howard W. 
Chester R. Martin, Treas. 
Harry C. 
Ellery Holbrook, Ass’t Treas. 
Earl 8. Crawford, Ass’t Sec’y 
Clyde A. Rines, 


Trust Department 


J. Cunliffe Bullock, Vice-Pres. 

and Trust Officer 
Henry C. Jackson, Trust Officer 
William Metcalfe, Ass’t Trust Officer 
Everett S. Hartwell, Ass’t Trust Officer 
Clayton D. Sheldon, Ass’t Trust Officer 


Roelker, Vice-Pres. 


Fitz, Vice-Pres. 


Owen, Sec’y 


Foreign Department 
W. Granville Meader, Vice-Pres. 


and Mgr. 


Ass’t Sec’y Felix Ferraris, Ass’t Mgr. 


Carlton E, Taft Auditor 


Statement of Condition at the Close 
of Business, December 31st, 1923 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages , 
Bonds, Stocks and Short Term Notes . 
Banking Houses : ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account under 
Commercial Credits, etc., Issued . 
Call Loans . $8,759,075.36 
Due from Banks, Bankers 
and U. S. Treasurer 
Cash 


. $30,109,911.59 
27,589,670. 18 
14,018,861.97 
21,056,014. 74 

1,986,980. 00 


893,760.00 


9,053,299.58 


3,243,238.04  21,055,612.99 


$116,710,811.47 
LIABILITIES 


Camtal ss $4,000,000.00 
Surplus, U ndivided Profits and ‘Reserves 8,503,850.97 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, etc. »272,206.18 
Commercial Lette rs of Credit, etc. Issued 893,760.00 
Deposits ay Ot ° ° 102,040,994. 32 


$116,710,811.47 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Pawtucket 
Pascoag 


Providence 
Westerly 


Newport Woonsocket 


Wickford 


Bristol 
E. Providence 


Main Office: Providence, Rhode Island 


Warren 
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The Wall Street 
of BANK INFORMATION 


As all threads of the financial fabric lead to Wall Street, so do 
the questions which arise hourly in the banker’s business lead to 
in Ranp MCNa.iy—the bank information center of the continent. 
: Through over fifty years the RAND MCNatity & Company 
publications for bankers have answered the queries, Where? 
Who? What?—instantly, accurately and completely. 

The Rano MENALLy service to bankers is older than five- 
sixths of the banks of America. The growth of this service has 
anticipated, step by step, the evolution of the need which 
prompted its inception. 

As the bed-rock foundations and aspiring marble columns of 
Wall Street symbolize the integrity and vision of the financial 
i world, so the name RaNp MCNALLy guarantees fidelity to the 
trust with which it is so closely associated. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. A-32, 536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Established 1856 















The Ranp MGNALLY 
Bankers Direc- 
tory—Blue Book 

The Bankers 
Monthly 

Key to the numeri- 

cal system of the 

A. B.A. 
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Bankers Equipment- 
Service Guide 
Bankers Equipment 

Bulletin 
Banking and Busi- 
ness Ethics 
Maps for Bankers 

















MINIMIZING THE BURDENS OF 





INHERITANCE OR 


ESTATE TAXES 
PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION ENCOUNTERED BY TRUST OFFICERS 


ALBERT HANDY 
Editor, Prentice-Hall Tax Service 


(Epitor’s Note: This is the third of a series of articles contributed by Mr. Handy 
and especially prepared to be helpful to trust officers in applying the results of experience 
as well as of knowledge of the law and rulings to the problems of estate administration 


as affected by inheritance and estate tax laws. 


In the previous articles the author dis- 


cussed “Death Duties and the Duties of Trust Companies as Conservers of Property” and 
the “Effect of Inheritance or Estate Taxes in Selection of Investments.” In the following 
article he describes various types of trusts that have been provided as a means of safe- 
guarding the rightful interests of beneficiaries.) 


T is the purpose in this article to consider 
some of the more specific problems with 
which the trust officer is confronted. 
Several trust officers have been inter- 
viewed in an effort to find out from them 
what particular problem or problems gave 
them the most concern in connection with 
inheritance and estate taxes. Those prob- 
lems which are almost universal have al- 
ready been discussed in a general way. Of 
the specific problems two-thirds have refer- 
ence to the minimizing or elimination of in- 
heritance taxes, while the others arise after 
the death of the decedent and have to do 
with the settlement of the estate. It is un- 
questionably the desire of every decedent to 
leave as large an estate as possible and, for 
this reason, he attempts to so order his af- 
fairs that a minimum amount of tax will be 
collected. In the last few years trusts have 
frequently been resorted to in order to ae- 
complish this end. The simplest form of 
trust adopted is that which a man creates, 
retaining the income for himself for life with 
a provision that the remainder be paid over 
to his natural or selected beneficiaries upon 
his death. This evasion of taxes, however, 
was too palpable and there was. introduced 
into the statutes of most States a clause 
which imposes a tax upon transfers made in 
contemplation of death or intended to take 
effect at or after death. Construing these 
trusts, the courts have held that no prop- 
erty actually passed until decedent’s death 
and that, therefore, they were in reality 
mere vehicles for the conveyance of prop- 
erty to take effect at decedent’s death. For 


this 
been 


reason, they have almost universally 


held subject to the inheritance tax. 


The Revocable Trust 

Another form of trust which was also re- 
sorted to to a considerable extent was that 
whereby a man disposed of both principal 
and income forthwith, but retained a right 
to revoke the trust at his discretion. This 
form of agreement proved more successful 
und in numerous decisions the courts held 
that where the power of revocation was not 
exercised no taxable transfer occurred. A 
considerable number of cases arose in New 
York State in which this very issue was in- 
volved, and the courts, in each instance, sus- 
tained the non-taxability of the arrangement. 
In view, however, of the large sums which 
New York lost in taxes by reason of the 
attitude of the courts, an amendment to the 
law was made in 1922, whereby a _ trust 
which was susceptible of being revoked by 
the creator was made subject to inheritance 
taxes, irrespective of whether or not the 
power of revocation was or was not exer- 
cised. 

Still other forms of trust have been pro- 
posed and much litigation must be disposed 
of before it can be definitely ascertained to 
what extent they are or are not taxable. 


Perfecting the Life Insurance Trust 
A comparatively recent development is the 
so-called insurance trust. In general terms, 
an insurance trust is one whereby a certain 
sum of money is set aside and the income 
therefrom devoted to the payment of insur- 
ance premiums. The embryonic idea involved 
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is excellent and at once makes an appeal to 
the lay mind. There are, however, numerous 
complications in this form of arrangement. 
The principal trouble arises in the naming 
of a person to receive the income which is 
to be applied to the payment of the premiums. 
It is understood that the insurance compa- 
nies, up to the present time, decline to be 
named as beneficiaries because of their lia- 
bility to the income or other tax upon the 
amount so received. If a specific individual 
is named as beneficiary for the purpose of 
paying the premiums, he may die before the 
creator of the trust and the fund so set aside 
would pass to the remainderman. Of course 
the simplest form of arrangement would be 
that under which the trustee would pay the 
premiums directly to the insurance com- 
pany, but the validity of this arrangement 
has been seriously questioned, for the rea- 
son that one of the factors of a valid trust 
may be absent, a cestui qui trust. It is 
conceivable that the insurance companies 
might prepare some form of policy which 
would successfully eliminate the difficulties, 
but, at the present time, no entirely satisfac- 
tory method of creating an insurance trust 
appears to be in existence. 

When such a trust is created it unques- 
tionably has the effect of materially reduc- 
ing the amount of income tax to be paid by 
the creator, because his capital would be re- 
duced by the amount set aside for the trust 
and he would of necessity be in receipt of 
a smaller income and a_ lower rate of 
tax, is, as is well known, payable on the 
lower ranges of income. It should be re- 
membered, however, that where a fiduciary 
is appointed and directed to pay out the in- 
come arising from the trust fund, the fidu- 
ciary’s liability under the income tax law 
ceases when he has made the information 
report and the beneficiary himself is liable 
to report the amount received for income tax 
purposes.* 

Of course, if a separate trust could be cre- 
ated for each fund set up for the payment 
of life insurance premiums and the person 
the income and paying the pre- 
miums were taxed only upon the amount of 
income received thereunder, no great difficul- 


receiving 


*Since the foregoing was written the amend- 
ments to the Revenue Act, sponsored by Sec- 
retary Mellon, have been introduced in Con- 
gress. Under the provisions of Section 219, 
sub. div. K of the amended measure calls for 
the inclusion of the income of a trust used 
for the payment of premiums of insurance on 
the creator's life in his income tax return. If 
enacted then this provision will eliminate any 
saving of income tax by the creator of the 
trust, but its validity will, if enacted, doubt- 
less be questioned. 
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ties would arise and this is the ideal form of 
life insurance trust, if it can be attained. 
The trouble is, however, as already stated in 
the determination of the person to receive the 
income of the trust for the purpose of pay- 
ing these insurance premiums, and while the 
insurance underwriter may talk volubly of 
the advantages of this species of trust, the 
form thereof should be carefully examined 
and considered before its final approval. 


Creating a Corporation and Trusteeing Stock 


Another proposition which is frequently 
met with is that of creating a corporation to 
hold all of a man’s possessions and trustee- 
ing the stock thereof. It might for instance 
be provided by the certificate of incorpora- 
tion that the corporation issue a very limited 
number of Class A shares, not in any event 
more than five, which would have voting 
powers, and that the rest of the corporate 
stock would be Class B shares, the holders 
of which while entitled to receive dividends 
as declared and participate in the distribu- 
tion of the corporate assets would have no 
word in the affairs of the corporation. The 
certificate might also provide a limited exist- 
ence for the corporation, measured by the 
probable maximum life of its creator. 

The creator then while divesting himself 
of title to all his property, might, by holding 
all the Class A shares, retain absolute con- 
trol thereof, and having such control might 
vote himself a large salary as president of 
the corporation, and arrange that only small 
dividends should be declared. The class B 
stock might then be trusteed or given out- 
right to the persons whom the creator of the 
corporation desired should ultimately ac- 
quire his estate. 


Only the stockholders having voting privi- 


leges could vote ‘at a stockholders’ meeting 
and as the only stock having voting privi- 
leges was that held by the creator of the 
corporation he would naturally control this 
meeting. Of course, there would always be 
the danger of a much larger value being 
placed upon the vyoting shares than those 
which had no voting privileges on the death 
of the decedent, but it is probable that a 
trust agreement might be formulated which 
while providing that class B shares be held 
in trust during the lifetime of the decedent 
for the benefit of the cestui qui trust and 
might also provide that upon the death of 
the creator of the corporation, all shares 
might have equal voting privileges, thereby 
reducing any excess value to be placed upon 
the Class A shares. 
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In the Spreckles case, decided by the 
eourts of California, Claus Spreckles’ widow 
organized a corporation and transferred all 
her property to it during her lifetime. Six 
months later she gave substantially all the 
stock thereof to her children; one month 
later she died. The only question arising in 
this case was as to whether or not it was 
to be regarded as a transfer in contempla- 
tion of death and it was held that in view 
of the fact that she had frequently spoken 
of making gifts to her children during her 
lifetime and mentioned death only three 
days before it occurred, that the transfer 
was not in contemplation of death, although 
the appellate court held that there might be 
a question in this regard. 

The creation of a corporation to take care 
of a man’s property is not a new scheme. 
In fact, it has been invoked for a couple 
of decades past and at least if the corpora- 
tion is incorporated in a state which does 
not impose a tax upon the transfer of stock 
of a domestic corporation owned by a non- 
resident decedent or in the state in which 
the creator is domiciled a considerable sav- 
ing to the estate is involved. The disposition 
of the stock to the beneficiaries or next of 
kin of the decedent prior to his death in- 
volves, however, the question of transfers in 
contemplation of death or intended to take 
effect at or after death, and each case must 
be determined upon its own facts. 

It is true that certain states attempt to 
impose a tax upon the transfer of stock of a 
foreign corporation owned by a non-resident 
decedent simply because the corporation holds 
property within the jurisdiction of the state 
attempting to levy the tax. This effort to im- 
pose a tax is, as heretofore noted, probably 
unconstitutional and has been so held by 
the highest court of every jurisdiction where 
the question has been raised. 

Transferring Assets of Decedents 

In the smaller towns trust officers are 
often called upon to transfer the assets of a 
decedent after his death and, in this con- 
nection, it frequently becomes necessary to 
secure consents to the transfer of specific 
assets of the decedent in anywhere from 
two to ten states. The trust company should 
be equipped with the means for securing 
these waivers as promptly and expeditiously 
as possible, otherwise the estate will lose the 
discount allowed for prompt payment of the 
tax, and in many instances will be penalized 
by being required to pay interest thereon. 
It very frequently happens, however, that 
there are no liquid assets out of which the 


taxes can be paid and the serious problem 
then confronting the trust company is to de- 
termine what assets to dispose of in order 
to realize funds for the payment of taxes 
and what assets to keep. If it were possible 
to postpone the payment of the tax indefi- 
nitely, the problem would not be acute, but 
in many instances the government is insis- 
tent upon an immediate payment of the tax 
and will extend no consideration to the es- 
tate. 


Forced Liquidation of Assets 

One case recently came to the attention of 
the writer or rather was related to him by 
a prominent New York attorney. The at- 
torney in question was returning from Wash- 
ington where he had been trying to prevail 
upon the Internal Revenue Department to 
hold up the claim for estate taxes, amount- 
ing to $66,000, against an estate until a cer- 
tain question then pending before the highest 
court of New York was decided. The gov- 
ernment, however, refused to grant any con- 
sideration and insisted that the tax be paid 
immediately and the attorney for the estate 
was told that if the court decided in faver of 
the estate subsequently, he could recover the 
money from the government. The attorney, 
however, stated to the writer that it was 
going to nearly ruin the estate to try to 
raise $66,000 on a lot of industrial stocks 
which had no market on the exchanges. 

This case parallels, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the famous Miller case, wherein the 
estate of the chief stockholder in the firm of 
Miller & Lux, who were among the largest 
landowners in the west, was practically an- 
nihilated by reason of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue insisting upon the immediate 
payment of taxes and the fact that the fed- 
eral government levied upon the assets of the 
estate in order to satisfy these taxes. 

These two examples may be cited by the 
trust officer as an object lesson to their cus- 
tomers in order to bring home the fact that 
it is absolutely essential that reasonable pro- 
vision be made for the payment of estate and 
inheritance taxes and that in the absence 
of such provisions the estate will depreciate 
anywhere from 20 to 70 per cent of its value. 


Taxation of Charitable Rem=inders 

At the present time a subject of great im- 
portance is the method of taxation in the 
case of charitable remainders. This matter 
was thoroughly discussed by Judge Hough 
in the case of Edwards vs. Slocum, decided 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals the 
early part of last year. In this ease the 
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Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Capital - - - - - - 
Reserve - - - - = - 
Assets under Administration, 
HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon London, Eng. 





federal government sought to impose an ab- 
struse and involved method of taxation on 
the estate where the residuary passed to 
charitable beneficiaries. Judge Hough, in 
the course of his opinion, paid his compli- 
ment to the unfortunately and unnecessarily 
complicated formula involved in the calcula- 
tion of the tax. “Taxes,” he remarked, “are 
not laid on abstractions, and every tax ulti- 
mately falls upon some person, unless it be 
laid upon a thing without an owner—which 
is rare.” 

He then pointed out that there cannot be 
a residuary estate until paramount charges 
are paid, and in regard to the famous alge- 
braic formula adopted by the government in 
working out the amount of the residuary 
estate, he remarked that “any method of 
taxation or of working out taxes that re- 
quires so much algebra ‘must be wrong,” 
and he concludes “that Congress intended 
a simpler method—one that a plain man 
could understand.” 

Nevertheless, the question has not been fi- 
nally settled and the taxation of charitable 
remainders still presents itself as a problem 
of the utmost importance. In addition to the 
Sage case, a similar question has also arisen 
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in connection with the estate of A. Barton 
Hepburn, the well-known New York banker, 
and it is bound to arise in greater or less 
degree in numerous other estates until a 
simplified method of taxation is laid down. 

The problems which confront the trust 
officer already outlined are simply suggestive. 
A book might be written upon the subject. 
These suggestions, however, will indicate 
some of the questions which he is called 
upon to answer, and it is to be hoped a 
careful analysis of the questions considered 
will be of avail in the solution of similar 
problems. 

de de & 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR TRUST COM.- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY 

The past year was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey of Jersey City, both in respect 
to earnings and increased volume of busi- 
ness. The resources on December 31st aggre- 
gating $49,639,981, represent a gain during 
1923 of $6,509,000 while total deposits of 
$44.968,000 represent an increase of $6,305,- 
000, averaging more than half a million a 
month. The distribution of the resources gives 
proof of the wise and conservative policies 
developed by the president, General William 
C. Heppenheimer, who is one of the ablest 
trust company executives in the country. 

The capital of the company is $2,000,000; 
surplus, $1,750,000, and undivided profits, 
$851,430, the latter showing an increase of 
$190,411, after meeting all expenses and pay- 
ment of dividends. In its new home in Jer- 
sey City the company provides every modern 
facility. The various branches of the com- 
pany likewise report substantial growth. 

Registration of motor cars and trucks on 
December 31, 19283 in the United States 
reached the grand total of 15,281,295, an in 
crease of 2,916,918 during the past year and 
averaging one motor driven vehicle for 
every 7.2 persons. 
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Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 
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: ake im ‘I oe For more than 40 years we have 
7 specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
6900 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
r larly qualifies us to solve any of 
», the many problems that may be 
‘Your Personal Bank ne lo et see a trust pan Ai 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 

tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will be 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHiCAGO 
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A Guard That 


Never Fails 


In protecting the interests of 
individuals, both living and 
dead, the modern Trust 
Company with its careful 
management and perpetual 
existence has been truly 
called “A Guard That Never 
Fails.” — 


This Company is proud to be included among those 
institutions engaged in rendering a service which is 
vital to our civilization.— 


WILMINGTON TRUST CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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WHY BANKERS MUST DEFEND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM FROM POLITICAL ENCROACHMENTS 


HAS FULFILLED ITS BASIC CONCEPTS 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago 





(Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Hazlewood’s stirring defense of the Federal Reserve system 
was one of the notable developments at the last annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. The following contribution is a reminder to bankers of the country 
that they must not cease to be vigilant in preserving the integrity of the nation’s banking 
and currency system in view of questionable legislative proposals pending before Con- 


gress.) 


E have set up a marvelous piece of 

mechanism in the Federal Reserve 

system. It is not the creation of 
a single man or of a single group or of either 
political party. It does not represent the 
views exclusively of any one school of eco- 
nomic thought and it is not a copy of any 
other central banking institution in the 
world. Rather it represents a summary of 
the best thought and experience of econo- 
mists, bankers and business men of this 
country, is designed to meet the special needs 
of American banking and was conceived in 
a truly patriotic spirit with individual sel- 
fishness largely left out. 

Unlike other credit institutions later or- 
ganized with governmental support, profits, 
except an ordinary interest return, are not 
paid to its owners but to the government. 
Its managers receive no more than ordinary 
salaries and not a dollar of its profits. The 
use of its facilities is confined to no particu- 
lar class or kind of business or section of 
the country. 

It was inaugurated in 1914 and during the 
nine years of its history, it has passed the 
acid tests of the financing of the greatest 
war in our history and the world credit 
panic which followed after. That the system 
has been successful in the fulfidment of its 
great basic concepts and purposes meets 
with no denial except from a very small 
number of men, the honesty of whose criti- 
cisms are impugned by their evident self- 
interest in obtaining the ear of the antagonis- 
tic, dissatisfied and envious part of our popu- 
lation. 

The Federal Reserve system has given the 
nation an elastic currency system which we 
had been without for fifty years. That this 


is so is proven by the simple statement that 
never before in the history of America did 
we have a credit panic anywhere near the 
magnitude of that 1919 and 1920, without 
at the same time suffering a currency panic. 

After but ten years of service it has 
amassed over five billion dollars of assets. 
The combined resources of the central banks 
of England, France and Italy are but 70 per 
cent of this total. It holds, at least, 30 per 
cent of the world’s gold supply. 

To it has been intrusted the function of 
currency issue and by far the greater part 
of our present circulating medium consists 
of federal reserve notes. For this reason, if 
for no other, its financial position must re- 
main impregnable, its assets liquid and its 
gold reserves adequate. The American people 
must insist that no legislation for the bene- 
fit of any special class be enacted which will 
alter, in the last degree, the effectiveness of 
the system to withstand the shock of panics 
or to uphold the standing of America’s cur- 
rency among the nations of the world. 
‘Bioe” and all class legislation is selfish 
legislation and not necessarily for the best 
interests of the country as a whole. States- 
manship and not politics should prevail in 
the administration of the system. 

The system must be kept clean of all po- 
litical encroachments and be preserved as a 
great agency to centralize reserves, to issue 
sound money currency, to facilitate domestic 
exchange operations and to provide great 
liquid sources for credits based upon short 
commercial maturities. 

te % 

W. H. Reynolds, manager of the Rock- 
away Beach Branch, has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company. 
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York Engineers 


are equipped to furnish banks and architects with com- 
plete plans and specifications. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service without obligation. 


High Grade York Equipment for 


Banks in Smaller Communities 


It has been our pleasure to design and build YORK 
vaults for Banks in smaller communities throughout 
the world, in addition to the metropolitan centers. The 
same infinite care and attention to mechanical precision 
is given to every YORK installation whether it be for 
the largest vault in the world or one of the smaller vaults. 


A partial list of recent contracts and installations follows: 


Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J. 

Essex Co. Trust Co., E. Orange, N. J. 
Rahway Trust Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Meriden National Bank, Meriden, Conn. 
Glen National Bank, Watkins, N. Y. 

Park Trust Co., Weehawken, N. J. 

Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 

First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 
County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Sag Harbor Savings Bank, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Somerville Trust Co., Somerville, N. J. 
Madison Trust Co., Madison, Conn. 

Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol, Conn. 
Kingston Trust Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Union Trust & Hudson Co. Nat’! Bank, Bayonne, N. J. 
First National Bank, Wolcott, N. Y. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 
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E. F. FEICKERT ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
FIRST NATIONAL OF PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


A development of unusual interest to the 
people of Plainfield, New Jersey, was the re- 
cent announcement that interests identified 
with the State Trust Company and other 
leading men in Plainfield, had purchased the 
First National Bank, which is the oldest 
bank in that community. At the recent or- 
ganization meeting, following the annual 
meeting of stockholders at which the com- 
position of the board was materially changed, 
E. F. Feickert was elected president. Mr. 
Feickert is also president of the State Trust 
Company and has achieved a splendid reputa- 
tion as a banker and trust company execu- 
tive. At the same meeting George L. Bab- 
cock, a director of the State Trust Company, 
was elected vice-president, and C. B. Vail and 
J. R. Hardin of the First National staff, were 
elected assistant cashiers. 


E. F. FEICKERT 

President of the State Trust Co., Plainfield, who has been 
elected President of the First National Pank, Plainfield, N. J 

At the annual meeting the following were 
elected directors of the First National Bank: 
George L. Babcock, Elias H. Bird, William 
R. Codington, E. F. Feickert, George M. Hol 
stein, James T. MacMurray, Charles C. Ran- 
dolph, David J. Scott and Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt. These names are a_— guarantee of 
Strength and conservatism as well as pro- 
gressive policies. The First National Bank 
has deposits of $5,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


Authorized to act in every 

recognized Trust capacity, and as 

Financial Agent for Corporations 

and Individuals having interests 
in Canada. 


On Deposits, subject to cheque, 
interest is allowed at the rate of 
4% per annum, compounded 
quarterly; on Time Deposits, 
51449, per annum, fayable 
half-yearly. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Reserve, $450,000 
Total Assets, $13,301,757 


Union Trust Company 


LIMITED 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG LONDON 
MAN. ENG 





“ON TO LONDON” PLANS FOR ADVER- 
TISING CONVENTION 

One of the interesting announcements in 

connection with the convention of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World which 

is to be held in London, July 13th to 18th, 

is that the management of the steamship 


accommodations, reservations and post-con- 
vention tours through Europe, has been en- 
trusted to the travel department of the 
American Express Company. This assures 
for the American delegates who plan to 
attend the convention the best of accommo- 
dations, reasonable rates and all the facili- 
ties of travel. The official steamer is the 
“Republic,” operated by the United States 
Lines, and which was formerly the “Presi- 
dent Grant. When the ship sails on July 
2d it will have been completely refitted. Ac- 
commodations will be provided on the “Le- 
viathan,” which sails July 5th for late ar- 
rivals at the New York port. An attractive 
schedule of post-convention tours has been 
mapped out by the American Express Travel 
Department. 


The Merchants Trust Company has opened 
for business in Paterson, N. J., with capital 
of $100,000, 
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“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged by routine incidents out of the day's work.” 
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IN 14 MINUTES— 
ACCURATE CREDIT INFORMATION 


A customer of one of our correspondent banks ina city about 
five hundred miles from Chicago entered that institution 
hurriedly one day with this problem: 


A large order had been received from a Pittsburgh concern. 
Quick acceptance was specified. “I never heard of the firm,” he 
explained. “Is it able tocarry through such a large transaction?” 


Calling his secretary the banker dictated a telegram which 
reached us at once over private wire and was promptly relayed 
to our Pittsburgh correspondent. In fourteen minutes credit 
information was secured which enabled the inquirer to 
accept the order. 


1869 1924 
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Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE CALIBER CONVENIENCE COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 
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HOW LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS GUARD AGAINST 
DISSIPATION OF ESTATES AND INCOME 


URGENT NEED FOR JOINT LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST SERVICE 


WILLIAM W. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of The National City Bank of New York 








(Epiror’s Note: One of the most promising fields in broadening the fiduciary services 
of trust companies and banks is that. of cooperating with life insurance companies in the 
conservation of estates and income through the creation of life insurance trusts. In line 
cith this policy Mr. Hoffman recently delivered the following address before the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. His conclusions are based upon experience inas- 
much as the National City Bank of New York has been among the foremost banks and 
trust companies to familiarize the public with the economic advantages of creating estates 
and protecting life insurance income or settlements through trust agreements.) 


IFE insurance is the one greatest power 

for the economic development of the 

individual, the family and the state. 
It is a great business, a great cooperative 
savings bank and a great trust for the people, 
all combined. 

When we realize that there are over 55 
billions of insurance written in this country 
and that over 76,000,000 life insurance poli 
cies are being carried in 246 American and 
Canadian companies, this gives one some con- 
ception of the magnitude of this business. 
Life insurance is a great builder of estates, 
but until recently little thought has been 
given to the continuation of these estates 
after they have come into being—their pres- 
ervation intact for an extended period. 


Importance of Preservation of Income 

It is important to create the estate—it is 
equally important to perpetuate it. That is 
where trust companies and banks doing a 
trust business come in. We stand ready to 
assist in the preservation of estates created 
through life insurance payments. The life 
insurance trust is one of the methods adapted 
to accomplish this preservation. 

There is no competition between corporate 
fiduciaries and life insurance companies, 
there is merely cooperation, and we offer an 
additional method of dealing with this prob- 
lem of diminishing the waste which unfor- 
tunately today is incident to so many of the 
lump sum insurance payments. The wastage 
from worthless or almost worthless invest- 
ments, aS near as it is possible to estimate, 
can be placed annually at close to $1,000,- 
000,000, and it is safe to say that the greater 
part of this sum comes from the life insur- 
ance payments. 


A Typical Case of Wastage 

Shortly after I was put in charge of the 
trust department of the National City Bank, 
I cume in contact with a case which was 
extremely sad in its consequences, and all 
the more so as it could have been so easily 
prevented. The facts were these: One of our 
clients died out West and life insurance was 
collected by us amounting to $25,000. He 
left a widow and two children about ten and 
twelve years of age. We invested the $25,- 
000 pending the widow’s return to New 
York. When she came East she told us that 
there was about $50,000 in the estate in addi- 
tion to the insurance money and said she 
doubted if she could live on the same seale 
as during her husband’s life, as the income 
from $75,000 would not permit it. After 
about a month’s time the bonds started to 
be withdrawn from the bank, and inside of 
two weeks the whole of the $25,000 of bonds 
had been withdrawn. A _ little later the 
widow again came to the bank and told us 
how she had been induced to speculate, plac- 
ing these bonds as margin, and that the 
whole had been lost. I have since heard that 
the same hag happened to most of the es- 
tate. We were powerless to prevent it as we 
had not been appointed executor or trustee. 
The deceased, by placing the insurance money 
and estate in trust, could have insured a 
fixed income to his wife for her life, with 
sufficient expenditures out of principal to 
educate the children, and the balance of 
principal preserved for them Neglecting 
to do this, his wife was thrown at the mercy 
of speculators, whose advice she listened to, 
and the children were deprived of having 
the education mapped out for them, 
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How many more similar cases there are 
where widows and children are left lump 
sum payments, without any knowledge of 
how to manage the property and therefore 
easy victims to ignorant or unscrupulous 
financial advisers. 


Combining Trust Service 
On talking over this case with my asso- 
ciates, we decided there existed a great 
field for constructive cooperation between 
life insurance companies, underwriters and 
trust companies and banks doing a trust 
business. To assist in developing this 
thought we published over a year ago, a 
booklet entitled “The Modern Insurance 
Trust.” The financial editor of one of the 
large New York dailies was much struck 
with the idea and its bearing on the general 
question of family economics to which the pa- 
per was devoting much attention. An article 
was published on the subject of the life in- 
surance trust and it gave the idea wide pub- 
licity. 
Adaptability of Trust Investments 
Now exactly what is a trust? Some people 
seem to think there is a lot of mystery about 
it, yet it is one of the oldest forms of con 
veyances known in English law. There are 
several old English trusts which would be 
extremely popular if allowed in this coun- 
try today. An old trust created in the 13th 
century by a graduate of Oxford University, 
left money to a trustee, the income to be 
spent in supplying a certain college at Oxford 
with free beer on all occasions 
A trust is a conveyance of property; it can 
be securities, bonds or insurance policies; it 
is a conveyance to another who takes title 
and manages the property according to the 
specific instructions contained in the deed of 
trust. The trustee manages the property 
during a certain length of time, paying the 
income to designated beneficiaries, either the 
wife or children or a relative. When the 
time fixed for the trust to run has expired, 
ine trustee then distributes the prinmpal vo 
those people who have been designated be- 
forehand in the trust instrument. 
A trust can be created in two ways: 
(1) By deed, which goes into effect at 
once, or 
(2) By will, which does not go into effect 
until the will is probated. 
Life insurance policies can be placed in 
either kind of trust. 


Time Limit 
There is a time limit, as it is contrary to 
public policy to tie up property forever. In 


New York State the time limit is two lives 
in being. For example, a trust might be 
created, the income to be paid to the wife 
during her life and after her death the in- 
come to be paid to the daughter during her 
life and on the death of the daughter the 
principal to be distributed to the grand- 
children. The trust lasts during two lives— 
the life of the wife and the life of the daugh- 
ter—after that the principal is distributed. 

A trustee can be given discretion in making 
payments to the beneficiaries: He can accu- 
mulate income during the life of a child and 
only pay so much as is necessary for edu- 
cational purposes; he can be given discre- 
tion to make disbursements out of principal 
for the purpose of educating a child, in case 
it is believed the income will not be sufficient; 
or he can be given discretion to make pay- 
ments to the widow in special cases, as in 
sickness. He can be given discretion to 
make payments up to a certain amount, to 
a boy at the time he starts in business. 

Discretion is essentially the function of 
a trustee, and it is this element which dis 
tinguishes especially life insurance trusts 
from the annuity payment of the life insur 
ance companies. Their relationship with the 
insured is entirely a contractual relation- 
ship, but a bank or trust company is allowed 
by law to assume the relationship of trus- 
tee, and in this relationship the duty of ex- 
ercising discretion can be imposed. 


Safety in Investments 

Now as to preservation of property by the 
trustee—how is this accomplished? First 
of all the law imposes upon the trustee a 
very high duty of care in the making of in 
vestments. If the courts believe they have 
not lived up to this duty, and a loss occurs 
in the investment of trust funds, they hold 
the trustee absolutely liable for the loss. 

Insurance money when paid to a corpor- 
ate trustee is invested by a committee of 
experts instead of by a widow or children 
having no experience. The large banks and 
trust companies have investment commit- 
tees who are in turn checked by special com 
mittees taken from the board of directors. 
These investment committees decide upon the 
investments to be placed in the trusts and 
these trusts are reviewed at least once a year 
and some more frequently. 

Comparison of the yield between the an- 
nuity payment and the insurance trust is 
difficult. In the trust the income yield de- 
pends upon the investment power given to 
the trustee and upon the securities in which 
the trustee has made investments. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over One Million Dollars 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Kinds of Investments 

A trustee can be given discretion to invest 
funds in other than legal investments. In 
the event it would invest the insurance money 
in conservative bonds which bear a higher 
yield than Liberties or municipals. If no 
discretion is given, the trustee, it would be 
bound to make investments in securities 
known as “Legals,” which at present show a 
yield of between 4% and 5% per cent. 

After all, the fundamental purpose of life 
insurance companies is to sell life insurance 
and methods of paying principal is a mere 
incident. Where the insurance trust best 
fits the need of your prospect the best means 
of placing the insurance is to develop it in 
conjunction with a trust. The insurance 
trust idea helps you place the insurance. 

Where there are a large number of poli- 
cies in different companies; where a special 
purpose is to be accomplished, as insurance 
to pay inheritance taxes; where unforeseen 
conditions may arise which it is important 
to provide for through giving discretion to a 
trustee—these are examples of some of the 
cases where an insurance trust will be desir- 
able. Above all, help protect the estate from 
being wasted. 

It is well recognized that it is through con- 





tinuing trusts that most of the old fortunes 
in New York have been kept intact, and that 
where trusts have not been created inherited 
fortunes have generally become dissipated 
in one or two generations. The same is 
equally applicable to estates created through 
life insurance. 

Fifty-five billions of insurance written and 
new policies at the rate of over ten billion 
a year. What a service to the individual and 
the community if we can help preserve this 
and assist in placing funds in useful invest- 
ments. 

& Og fe 

The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn., reports total resources of 
$8,681,587; deposits, $7,268,000; capital, 
$400,000; surplus, $600,000, and undivided 
profits, $300,063. 

The Tri-State Loan and Trust Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, reports total resources 
of $15,553,000; deposits, $12,298,000; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $500,000 and undivided 
profits, $134,337. 

The Merchants National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa., reports aggregate resources of 
$7,495,400; deposits, $5,616,320; capital, 
$400,000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,- 
199,231. : 
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In the City of Steel 


The experience, resources 
and prestige of an organi- 
zation perfected to handle 
the largest transactions are 
at the service of those who 
may need banking con- 
nections in Pittsburgh. 


We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Capital and Surplus 


$41,500,000.00 


THEUNion IRust Co. 


OF PITTSBURCRH 
337 FOURTH AVE. 
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CONTACTS THAT GROW OUT OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
OPERATION 


PROPER CONCEPTION OF FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


CHARLES F. STERN 
Vice-President, Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 








(Eprror’s Note: At the recent First Regional Trust Company Conference in San 
Francisco a banquet was tendered at which the principal address was delivered by 
Ur. Stern, former Superintendent of Banking in California, part of which is reproduced 
herewith. Mr. Stern laid stress upon the essential qualifications of trust officers and 
understanding of duties in establishing trust departments. He also traced the benefits 
derived therefrom hy other departments.) 


Hk tremendous responsibilities of the What Builds Up Trust Business? 

business of the trust department, These are the things—fundamental grasp 

through their nature produce in that of the necessity, a legal concept of the prob 
trust department a higher type of service, lems involved, sound decisions, sound poli- 
1 greater grasp of the machinery of busi cies, sound practice—these are the things 
ness, a higher type of ideals, a greater ele that will make and build any _ business, 
ment of earnestness, than any other activity whether it be Government or railroad or 
in which that bank is engaged. No need to banks. And I come back again to my dogma 
reiterate the functions of a trust depart of a moment ago. I am very sure that the 
ment; suffice it to say, they run the gamut sincere and faithful administration of 
of human activity and human _ interests. successful trust department will permeate 
Kverything that a man may do the trust every activity of the bank of which it is 
may do for him: everything that he may part. I wish in turn I could find words to 
dream the trust may accomplish for him; express my own personal admiration for 
everything that he may hold most sacred and the men in the institutions with which 
most dear the trust will nourish and protect am connected and the other institutions that 
for him; everything that he may take or have been in my hands as superintendent of 


























hold or own the trust will care for and banks who do that efficient, conscientious 


administer for him. It argues, therefore, work in our trust departments. I wish 
that within a realm so broad and with duties were within my power to erect a monument 
so important, that a type of service com to the men in the back offices, those conscien- 
mensurate with the need shall be developed. tious, earnest, sincere, accurate men, the 
It is true, of course, that the trustee as men who dissect the problems of administra- 
sumes no risk, financially or otherwise, as tion, the men who dissect the problems of 
the result of his administration of a trust law, and give the right answer closer to 100 
But it follows also that no trust business per cent. than any other department of the 
can be successfully developed to large pro bank in which they operate, men who get 
portions unless upon a consistent, cumula no princely salary, men who attend few 
tive record of a successful administration. conventions, men who make no speeches or 
It follows, of course, that as the trustee as get their names in‘the papers—just the men 
sumes no risk of the result of that adminis behind, who do as fine and good a job in as 
tration, no legal risk. that its only safeguard high a manner as any job that is done 
is to know the law and the equity involved, the financial world today. (Applause.) 
and to follow closely the legal task laid out. But there is another side to the internal 
There is no room for any haphazard concep effects of the operations of a trust depart- 
tion of law or equity in the trust depart ment, and that is the effects upon the ideals 











ment. And then, too, that the trustee may and the ethics of the bank in which that 


be safe, the record of his administration department is operated. The trust business 


must show a record of sound policy, of sound feeds on confidence. The relation of this 


decision, and of sound practice. 





department to its beneficiaries and trustors 
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is almost the relationship of the confessional. 
There must be in the administration not 
only high qualities of mind and intellect and 
executive ability, but high qualities of 
ideals and ethics. There must be developed 
in those men who must control the almost 
sacred obligations of the bank a high degree 
of character and morality. Like Cesar’s 
wife, the trust department of a bank must 
be above suspecion. It must not only do no 
evil, it must avoid the appearance of evil. 
Its spotless reputation in the community and 
in the world at large is as the breath in the 
nostril; there is room here for no compro- 
mise of integrity, honesty or good faith. 

There can be no slipping from the straight 
and narrow path on the part of the officers 
and executives of trust companies and trust 
departments. Trust officers must spend only 
their own money, and spend it only in de- 
cent, accepted channels. They must live with 
their own wives; they must acknowledge the 
heritage of their own children. There is no 
room for any compromise in the moral ethics 
of the trust business. And therefore I say 
again, coming back to my dogma, I am very 
sure that the operations of any successful 
trust department will permeate the machin- 
ery of that entire banking organization to 
its betterment from the standpoint of its 
ideals, from the standpoint of its adminis- 
trative ability, from the standpoint of its 
ethics. 


Road to Public Confidence 


And while the bank is being built by its 
trust department in those many lines, while 
the bank is getting the benefit of that patient 
analysis that is made in the trust depart 
ment only, of patient fundamental check, of 
cause and effect and losses that has no place 
in other parts of banking, while the bank is 
getting the benefit of those things, the trust 
department is paving the road to the confi- 
dence of the great public. 

Now, the road to the public confidence is 
long and rough and devious; but once that 
high regard of the general public is obtained, 
then all things hereafter become possible. 
Paraphrasing the scriptures, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you’—paraphrasing it 
into the language of the trust department, 
“Seek ye the high regard and confidence of 
the public and all these things, business, de- 
posits, and ultimate profits, shall be added 
unto you.” And that your trust departments 
are doing. 


In paving the way to the high regard of 
the general public upon which you and I 
depend, you may get credit where there is 
no character, you may ask for credit where 
you know there is no character, but the 
trust business does not come unless char- 
acter has paved that road. The character of 
service and character of men behind that 
service has paved that road to the high re- 
gard of the general public. 

It takes capital, of course. I think it is 
the most vital thing in this whole discussion. 
I do not think that the functioning parts of 
our banks, the loaning departments, under- 
stand what our trust departments are doing. 
I think it is the most uplifting in ideals, for 
inculeating accurate information, and after 
that accurate information, the most potent 
factor that can be introduced into these 
banks. There is no advertising that a bank 
may have like the cumulative product of the 
years in the form of satisfied people who 
had benefited by and are grateful for the 
administrations of their trust department. 
There is no testimony that can be given in 
behalf of a bank or in behalf of any other 
institution that is half so touching, that is 
half so potent as the personal testimony 
given in the first person of the people who 
have received the benefit of that institution. 

I take it probably that there is not any 
function of a bank that lends itself to dem- 
onstrate in general as the functions of the 
trust department. Why, they run the gamut 
of human emotions, they plumb the depths, 
they scale the heights of human industry; 
every field of human industry, every field of 
every field of activity, comes 
within the realm and scope of the trust 


business. 


business, 


Collateral Benefits of Trust Business 


And that same trust department accumu- 
lates large aggregations of funds on deposit 
downstairs with the commercial or savings 
department. Now, the laws of every State 
of the Union that regulate banking at all 
safeguard the investment of those funds in 
a most careful fashion, and those funds may 
only go into a preferred list of securities; 
but in so going the highest type of business 
and agriculture and industry is financed 
through the investment of those funds. 


The trust department, too, opens the door 
to the bank to handle a larger type of finan- 
cing than was otherwise possible, for that 
type of bigger business which has grown to 
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the point where it can no longer be taken 
care of by the commercial department alone. 
I refer to that type of financing which in- 
volves the issuance of bonds or other securi 
ties requiring the services of a trustee. 

The trust department, too, brings you into 
the closest contact with the community as a 
whole. It acts as a trustee for your utilities 
in which your community is interested, for 
many charities that come home to the hearts 
of a great many people, and many other so- 
cial and intercommunity activities; and 
therefore it brings your institution very 
close not only to the individuals who are 
beneficiaries, but to the community of which 
they are a part. Sometimes I think that 
we bankers are impatient for that profit, be- 
cause I am afraid the fact that the trust 
department pays an indirect profit long be- 
fore it shows in black on the balance sheet, 
is not sometimes realized. But as the years 
roll by and the business accumulates, there 
comes a time in every well-handled and suc- 
cessful trust department, when it does de 
velop a substantial profit although it may 
have justified its existence far beyond that 
time 





President Nathan S. Jonas receives ‘‘Banking Service 
Trophy’’ awarded to Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York. Eddie Cantor, whose letter received 
first cash prize, shown at right of group 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
AWARDED BANKING SERVICE TROPHY 

In a nationwide contest the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York was awarded 
the “banking service trophy” offered by 
Forbes Magazine in connection with cash 
prizes for the best letters on the topic: 
“What Is Your Bank Doing for You and 
Your Community?’ The first prize was ac- 
corded by the committee of judges to a 
letter from Eddie Cantor, the popular Ameri- 
can actor, who described what his bank— 
The Manufacturers Trust Company—had 
done for him. 

Eddie Cantor’s prize-winning letter is one 
of the finest and most sincere tributes ever 
paid to any bank or trust company. It is 
a most illuminating letter as to the personal 
relationships that enter into sound banking 
and especially in varied trust company serv- 
ices and which obtain to such a marked de- 
gree in the management and policies of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. In testify- 
ing to the friendly assistance and valuable 
counsel which ke received from Mr. Nathan 
Jonas, the president of the company, Mr. 
Cantor’s letter corroborates not only the 
value of the human element but also the pro- 
tection, guidance and adaptability afforded 
by enlightened trust .company service in 
meeting the requirements of the individual. 

Mr. Cantor relates how he was first in- 
duced to meet President Jonas and to in- 
vest his savings in Liberty bonds instead of 
yielding to high pressure stock promoters 
and salesmen; how he was aided in realiz- 
ing his ambition for a home in the country 
for his family; how he was converted to the 
advantage of securing life insurance and 
having the trust company act as his finan- 
cial agent and confiding the safeguarding 
of his worldly goods to the care of the trust 
department. “If there is any bank in this 
whole wide world,” says Eddie Cantor, “that 
has done more for any human being than 
my bank has done for me, I am from a cer- 
tain state out west—show me.” 





Frederick P. H. Siddons, publicity mana- 
ger of the American Security & Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., is the author of 
a very instructive article on “What to Do 
with the Unprofitable Checking Account,” 
which appears in the current issue of “The 
Security News.” 

United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed registrar of first 
preferred, second preferred, and common 
stock of Ansco Photoproducts, Ine. 
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HUNTINGTON BEACH A 


The SECURITY Covers 
the Los Angeles District 


VIEW of the map showing communities served by 

Security banks reveals how completely the Security 
covers the Los Angeles region. Twenty-nine fully-equipped 
banking offices are conveniently located in the most important 
business centers in Los Angeles and surrounding towns. 





More than a third of a century of sound banking in this 
rapidly developing section has placed the Security Bank in a 
leading position in its own field. In a district of 1,000,000 


population, the Security carries more than 260,000 deposit 
accounts. 


Give your patrons a letter of introduction to this Bank when 
; they visit Southern California. They will be assured every 


rf courtesy and accommodation at any of our convenient banking 
offices. 


EGURITY tTrtst 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 






HEAD OFFICE - LOS ANGELES 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 Resources Exceed $200,000,000 
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MAJOR FACTORS WHICH WILL DETERMINE COURSE OF 
SECURITY PRICES IN 1924 


CONSIDERATION 


OF BASIC VALUES JUSTIFIES HIGHER RANGE 


THOMAS GIBSON 


HE statistical 
prices for the 


averages of security 
1923 little 
change at the close as compared with 


year show 
the opening of the year. These averages are, 
however, likely to be misleading to the cas 
ual observer, as they do not 
flect 


accurately re- 
any group. 
While the averages are practically unchanged 
many railroad and industrial 
tered advances and many 
marked declines during the period. 
unusually 
from 
the irregularity 
1924. 
The 


gards 


the price movements in 
stocks regis- 
others 
This rep- 
drastic process of re 


marked 


resents an 


adjustment abnormal and 


continue in 


conditions 
will no doubt 


outstanding features of 1923 as re- 


both general business and the course 


of security prices were the pronounced ac- 
occurred in the early months 
upon a widely accepted 
theory of a secondary period of inflation, and 
the subsequent decline in volume of business 
and security prices 


failed to materialize. 


tivity which 


of the year based 


when this phenomenon 
Throughout the year- 
however, general consumption of goods was 
well sustained, and movements of 
merchandise were in large volume. 

It would be 
signed to me at 
touch upon 
will be 


general 


impossible, in the limits as- 
present, to do more than 
the principal influences which 
instrumental in shaping the course 
of general business and security markets in 
1924. These may be briefly summarized as 
(1) the outlook for new construction, (2) 
the money and credit situation, (3) com- 
modity prices, (4) labor and wages, and (5) 
foreign conditions. A few comments on each 
accordingly offered 
the reader. 


of these influences are 


for the consideration of 


New Construction 


New construction represents the principal 


foundation for general activity and pros- 
perity, and lack of new construction is the 
principal basic cause of almost all periods 
of acute depression. Physical volume of office 


und residential building was very small dur- 
ing the war years and the improvement which 
appeared in 1919 checked in 1920 by 
In 1921, 1922 and 1923, however, 
construction was very 
the outlook is for continued 


was 
high costs. 
volume of large and 
heavy building 
during 1924 and for several years thereafter. 
A survey of the building shortage based upon 
the reports of 
was 


1,500 chambers of commerce 
November, 1925, by the 

total shortage in 
towns of $87,847,305,- 
projecting these figures to all dis- 
rough $10,000,000,000 
about one-third of 
present plans, be 
This refers only to the 
include the 
in building. 
still high as compared 


completed in 


Building Age, showing a 
728 leading cities and 
OOO. By 
tricts a estimate of 
shortage was arrived at, 
which will, according to 
eared for in 1924. 
and does not 
annual increase 


normal 
While costs are 
with pre-war years, 
they are not high as compared with the na- 
tional supply of purchasing power and the 
exigent demand occasioned by the shortage. 
In these circumstances, it appears fair to 
assume that new construction will be very 
1924. 


shortage 


heavy in 


Money and Credit Conditions 

We now have what may be conservatively 
characterized as a redundant supply of 
money and credit facilities and there ap- 
pears to be little prospect of any 
diminution of this unprecedented supply 
through future gold shipments. The high 
ratios of reserves shown by the Federal Re- 
serve system would be even higher than it is 
if it were not for the policy of putting large 
amounts of into circulation. 
could, of course, be returned to the 
reserves in a very short time by the simple 
process of 
appeared 
eral 


serious 


gold notes 


These 
sequestering the notes as they 
in deposits and paying our fed- 
But even without this 
potential supply the credit facilities are more 
than ample. In fact, it is unquestionably 
true that we have at present all the ingre- 


reserve paper. 
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dients of a period of inflation which would 
automatically appear if banking control were 
relaxed. The British economists and bank- 
ers have for years been predicting and no 
doubt hoping for a secondary period of infla- 
tion in this country and this view is still 
adhered to across the water. Whether or 
not it comes to pass is wholly dependent 
on the degree of banking control exercised 
in 1924. 


Commodity Prices 


In 1920 the United States Bureau of Labor 
index of all commodity prices averaged 226. 
The deflation of 1921 brought the average 
down to 147 for that year. The average 
for 1922 was 149, and for 1923 it was 155, 
the current figure being 153. While these 
averages show no material change during 
the last two years, it is worthy of note that 
considerable readjustment and realignment 
has been gradually going on since 1921. 
There has been a moderate rise in the most 
acutely depressed commodities, such as farm 
products, foodstuffs, and metals, and a de- 
cline in the most acutely inflated commodi- 
ties, such as fuel, light and house furnish- 
ing goods. Building materials are somewhat 
higher than in either 1921 or 1922, the pres- 
ent index being 182 as compared with 165 in 
1921 and 168 in 1922. The index for 1920 
was 264. 


Labor and Wages 

With the exception of a possible strike 
in the bituminous coal industry, the labor 
outlook for 1924 is more than ordinarily re- 
assuring. There is a widespread idea that 
prices and wages must rise or fall together, 
but this is a fallacy which is disproved by 
all statistical history. Wages advance from 
period to period as certainly as prices de- 
cline. In the twenty years following the Civil 
War the index of prices showed a decline 
of 7 per cent, and wages an advance of 68 
per cent. These opposing trends are due to 
the fact that each invention, each employ- 
ment of the free forces of nature, such as 
steam, electricity, waterpower, ete. and, in 
short, everything that tends to cheapen cost 
of production, increases real wages in in- 
verse ratio. There is much unnecessary wor- 
rying over the high level of wages. 


Foreign Conditions 


Practically all that is printed or discussed 
regarding the foreign situation has refer- 
ence to the political or financial aspects of 
Europe. We seldom hear anything about 
the vastly more important factor of physical 
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rehabilitation. In 1922 Mr. Harvey E. Fisk 
made an elaborate and exhaustive survey of 
this phase of the problem, the investigation 
being financed and published for private dis- 
tribution by the Baukers Trust Company of 
New York. Dr. Fisk found that on January 
1, 1922, the devastated regions possessed 86 
per cent of the pre-war population, that over 
90 per cent of the factories were running, and 
that about 90 per cent of the devastated agri- 
cultural area had been restored. No doubt 
further marked progress was made in 1922 
and 1923. 


The Security Markets 


It has been necessary to briefly sketch the 
principal influences by which security values 
are made or unmade in order to secure a 
basis for a general conclusion regarding the 
probable progress of security prices in 1924. 
In this regard it may be pointed out that the 
general economic outlook, as judged by a 
combination of the major influences outlined 
above is quite favorable. So far as domes- 
tic politics are concerned, there is the cus- 
tomary amount of orating and beating of 
tom-toms, but the only legislation of im- 
portance which is likely to appear in 1924 
will be a revision of taxes, which may be 
considered distinctly favorable. Neither ad- 
verse railroad legislation nor bonus legisla- 
tion is likely to be passed, or, if it should, 
we have quite definite knowledge that any 
unfair or uneconomical measures would re- 
ceive the Presidential veto. 

While the general outlook points to a 
higher range of security prices in 1924 there 
are sO many irregularities and inconsisten- 
cies in the relative price level of individual 
groups or securities that a comprehensive 
movement is not to be expected. Most rail- 
road securities are selling below indicated 
values. Public utility issues, generally 
speaking, are not dear, but are not so cheap 
on their merits as are the rails. There are 
so many cross currents in the industrial 
group that it is not possible to intelligently 
refer to this large division of the market in 
a generic sense. Some industrial securities 
are selling above, others below, and still 
others, probably a majority, at prices which 
are about in line with indicated values. Dis- 
crimination in the selection of securities, es- 
pecially those in the industrial group, will 
therefore be as essential in 1924 as was the 
case in 1923. Price movements in railroad 
and utility issues will probably be of a more 
homogeneous character. 
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Established 1853 


The Corn Exchange Bank 


Beaver and William Streets 
NEW YORK 





Member of Federal Reserve System and of New York Clearing House 

















Capital and Surplus............ $22,000,000 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT, TRAVELERS CHECKS, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 


Trust Department to Act as 
EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AGENT 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Various Branches in Greater New York 
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Cuicaco Trust Company 


our Chicago correspondent is your 

financial ambassador in that city. 

As such it should be a perfect re- 

flection of your bank in its alertness 
and in its spirit of close sympathetic cooperation. 
The Chicago Trust Company has these qualities 
and, too, it is happily conditioned both as to size 
and facilities to offer you a correspondent service 
that your standard of banking demands 


Following is the Chicago Trust Company 
statement of condition, December 31, 1923. 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $12,221 121.17 
Loans on Real Estate 2,624,007.84 
Bonds and Securities 1 547,432.29 
United States Bonds 292,712.49 
Sto k in Federal Reserve Bank 60,000.00 
Stock in C. T. C. Safe Deposit Company (Bank Blde 600,000.00 
Cash and Due from Banks 6,095 179.77 
Overdratts 644.54 
Customers Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptat 87,426.00 
Accrued Interest 126,148.50 
Other Resource 268,825.88 


923,498.48 
LIABILITIES 


Capital $1.500,000.00 
Surplus 500,000.00 = $2,000,000.00 
Univided Profits 426,793.11 
Reserved for Interest and Taxes 70,796.17 
Dividends Unpaid 30,034.00 
Interin C rtificates Outsta anding.... 300,936.73 
Liability nder Letters of Credit and Acceptan es 87,426.00 
Unearned “Di scount 194,997.76 
Deposits 

Time : $4,781,902.68 


Demand 16,030,612.03 20,812,514. 


1 


$23,923,498.48 


Cuicaco Trust CompANy 


Southeast Corner Monroe and Clark 
























JOHN 


MERICAN business and industry are 
certain to be greatly stimulated by 
a reduction in the federal 
taxes such as has been proposed at 


income 
Wash 
There is urgent need, in my opinion, 
that the public be brought to a full realiza- 
tion of the great importance of Secretary 
Mellon’s sound and constructive tax reduction 
which President 
didly supporting. 


ington. 


plan Coolidge is so splen- 

The plan of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to lessen the labor killing and industry kill- 
ing tax burden is the soundest and wisest 
single domestic proposal that has come out 
of Washington since the war. It will help 
individual, and every industry, the 
farmer, the laborer, the merchant, the clerk, 
the banker and the capitalist. The Mellon 
plan reduces particularly the taxes on earned 
Thereby the man who works for 
salary or professional 


every 


incomes. 


wages, a fees, is go- 


ing to pay less taxes proportionately than 
the man who gets his income without labor 


and simply from interest from bonds or in- 
herited property. It also reduces this awful 
taux burden that weighs so heavily upon the 
corporations and individuals whose enter- 
prise in commerce and industry provide mil- 
lions of persons with a means of livelihood. 
Revitalize Investment Capital 

But the tax-reducing 
that. It 
dead 


plan will do more 
will direct a flow of capital 
investments to live industry. 
(n that point it is one of the greatest busi- 
insurance ever 
Equally. it is an insurance against unemploy- 
ment. That phase of the plan alone should 
win it every support from labor and capital 
alike. The public should see to it that noth- 
ing is allowed to interfere in making the 
Mellon plan effective. Neither the bonus 
nor anything else should be permitted to side- 
track or cripple it. The President has said 
that he sees no sound reason for the bonus. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has concurred 


than 
from 
ness 


policies proposed. 





EFFECT OF TAX REDUCTION ON SECURITIES AND 
INVESTMENTS 


A TONIC TO SOMNOLENT CAPITALISTS 
W. PRENTISS 


President of The Investment Bankers Association of America 
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in that level-headed opinion, and the people 
should not allow any such damaging and 
harmful thing to ride into being on personal 
political expediency thought- 
less sentimentalism. 


and unsound, 

We talk about deflation in this country and 
our desire to have it. The first thing we 
have to deflate is overhead and today 
the tax burden on the farmer, manufacturer, 
doctor, laborer, is the great overhead and 
every bit of food we eat, or article that we 
use, bears some of that overhead. 


our 


Refuge of Capital in Tax-exempt Securities 


Our present revenue laws have brought 


so-called tax-exempt security into great fa- 


vor from investors. Governments, states, 
counties, municipalities and other taxing 
sub-divisions, land banks and other public 


or quasi-public organizations have been is- 
suing tax-exempt securities at a terrific rate 
during the past few years. They have all 
been making hay while the sun shone, while 
it was easy to sell tax-exempt securities be- 
cause the tax burden drove many 
to that type of security. As a 

money we badly needed to 
finance wealth-producing 

carry the business of the 
flowing, not 


investors 

result the 
build homes, to 
industries and to 
nation has been 
into such living and producing 
investments, but into dead investments, the 
so-called tax-exempt securities. It is a con- 
dition that is extremely harmful to the en- 
terprise of the whole people. 

It is doubtful if tax-exempt securities pro- 
vide the exemption they are said to provide. 
Interest and principal on these bonds must 
be paid and the money to pay them comes 
from the people and from business. Indi- 
rectly and in one form or another the money 
to meet these tax-exempt securities comes 
from the buyer of these so-called tax-exempt 
securities just as from the rest of the people. 
Meanwhile there is less activity in producing 
wealth to meet these tax-exempt securities 
because the tax-exempt securities have di- 
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verted capital from wealth producing activi- 
ties. 

There are a whole lot of things that most 
of us could study in this taxation subject. 
There has been a lot of emergency, war-time 
legislation, especially in taxation, that has 
not since been lined up properly. There has 
been too much sentimentalism in vital meas- 
ures that call for nothing so much as for 
clear, fair, conscientious thinking. America 
is a nation of capitalists, sleeping capitalists, 
and doesn’t know it. A greater part of our 
people fall into that class and they neither 
realize their opportunities and advantages as 
eapitalists nor their duties as such in helping 
to make economics the basis of politics and 
in preventing attempts to make politics the 
basis of economics. 

The right kind of capitalist puts his money 
into industries that will build up the coun- 
try and distribute wealth among the many. 
Our sleeping capitalists are blind to that 
duty. Instead they go skylarking around 
after get rich quick schemes and fanciful 
legislation that would have the government 
do most of the work while everyone else 
spent his time playing. Anyway you turn 
it all comes back to a need for education on 
the subject of investments and sound eco- 
nomic principles. 


Quickening 
Capital Turnover 


Over half a century of Service to our fellow bank- 
ers has given this organization a fine appreciation 
of what our colleagues require. 

Today more than 800 banks call us their direct 
“‘correspondent”’ in Cleveland. 

To you this means exceptional collection facilities, 
a directness which eliminates demurrage charges 
for your customers and “‘float’’ for you 


In short—a quicker “‘turnover’’ of your invested 


tm UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources Over 260 Millions 
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Established 1889 


THE 
e&| PEOPLES |™ 
BANK 
in 


BUFFALO 


FFERS exceptional facilities 


to correspondents all over the 
country, by reason of its complete 
organization, large resources, and 
the central location of its head office 
in the heart of Buffalo's business 
district, and the well situated 
branches covering the wholesale 
produce and fruit districts. 


Personal calls or letters of inquiry 
will be welcomed. 


se uF 


¢«JMake The Peoples 
Your Buffalo Correspondent 
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The recognized excel- 
lence of Guardian Trust 
Department methods is 
built upon careful atten- 
tion to detail. This thor- 
oughness is characteristic 
of every service offered 
by the Guardian, and is 
the basis on which we 
solicit co-trusteeships 


in Ohio. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Resources more than $105,000,000 


ko GUARDIAN 


SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources . .. 


$3,129,317.84 
, 23,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 


FORTY YEARS ON TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET 

The Garfield National Bank of New York 
has issued a booklet which brings enchanting 
remembrances and visions of the days when 
Twenty-third st. and its purlieus on Broad- 
Way were the center of the 
nation’s social, business and diplomatic life. 


rendezvous and 


Across the stage, so admirably described by 
the author of the booklet, 
Dodge, there passes again a 


cession of 


Henry Irving 
brilliant pro- 
men and women famed in Ameri- 
can history during and since the Civil War, 
in the political and business life as well as 
the players and artists on the mimic stage, 
whose names are cherished and 
through the generations. 
Upon the very site and 
throw of the building 
field National Bank is now located, the cur- 
rents of the nation’s political, social and 
business activities formed a vortex or whirl- 
pool as the case might have been forty years 
ago, even thirty years ago. 


preserved 


within a stone’s 


in which the Gar- 


The author, with 
graphic pen, sketches the illustrious figures 
that gathered at the palatial Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, at the adjacent Hoffman 
House and at the clubs and residences of the 
mighty of the land, some of which still sur- 
vive and breathe of the glory of past days. 

Forty years ago Twenty-third street was 
somewhere in the “frozen north.” Then 
Corporal Thompson’s famous old tavern made 
way for the first big uptown expedition, Fran- 
econi’s Hippodrome. Along then came Amos 
R. Eno of “Eno’s Folly” fame, who defied 
all predictions as to Manhattan’s growth 
by building the Fifth Avenue Hotel, which 
quickly became the real center of the city. 
The Prince of Wales lived there when he 
visited this country in 1860 and other roy- 
alties sought its “royal suites.” Here and at 
the Hoffman House, men like Abraham Lin- 
coln, Butler, Stewart, Grant, General 
Scott, Roscoe Conkling, Blaine, Depew, Thur- 


once 


sen 


low Weed, Platt, 


“Boss” Seward and others 
gathered and shaped the political destinies 
of the country. There were Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Peter Cooper and other 
men big in the affairs of the nation. There 
were actors like Booth and many others too 
numerous to mention, 
to old timers. 

Then came 
wholesale 


whose nhames are dear 


the 
business 


great tide of retail 

to Twenty-third street 
and although the shifting human and busi- 
ness sands have kept that part 
of the metropolis today to 
hold its place and in- 
dustrial life. 


and 


on 
still 
the 


shifting 
continues 


in commercial 


OUR UNSINKABLE RAFT OF STATE 

The sentiment expressed in the New Year 
ecard of greeting distributed by Mr. William 
of president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, was particularly 
apt in contrasting the of falling 
empires with the security our own re- 
public. It reads: 

“The passing years have presented to us 
the spectacle of falling empires abroad and 
civil strife at Let 
civilization in our own country 


Gest, 


spectacle 
of 


home. those who fear for 
take courage 
from the quaint comparison of Fisher Ames 
the post-revolutionary orator: 

**4 monarchy is a man-of-war, staunch, 
iron-ribbed and 
full sail: yet a single 
her to the bottom. Our republic 
raft, hard to and your feet are 
always wet but nothing can sink her,” 
“With best for suecessful steering 

by the new pilot of our raft of state.” 


under 
hidden rock sends 


resistless when 


is a 
Ste er 


wishes 


The Brooklyn Trust Company is named as 


trustee in the will of the late George M. 
Boardman, importer of New York, which pro- 
vides a number of large bequests to charitable 


and educational organizations. 
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RESOURCES CAPITAL, Etc. 
$67,000,000 $9,873,000 















Your New Jersey 


Banking Business 


as well as your fiduciary and real estate title require- 
ments in this state may be entrusted to this company 
with the knowledge that you are placing your affairs in 
the hands of an institution which has the resources, the 
experience, the facilities and the earnest desire to serve 


you well. Correspondence is solicited. 





Fidelity Union Trust Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Largest Banking and Fiduciary Institution 
in the State 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


WILLIAM SCHEERER 


Chairman of Board 


UZAL H. McCARTER 


President 
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C. B. MERRIAM 


Vice-President 


Che 
Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 














THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, CANADA 


The Company has organized Ten Departments: 


1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment 
2.Corporate Trust 7. Financial 

3. Transfer 8. Agency 

4. Real Estate 9. Insurance 

5. Real Estate Loan 10. Safety Deposit Vaults 


Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 








CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


ALVIN W. KRECH 
Chairman of the Board, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


HERE are excellent reasons to hope 

that 1924 will be a year of prosperity 

for American business. By prosperity, 
I mean not a frantic multiplying of wealth, 
which is the dream of the speculator or the 
gambler, but a measured though steady 
growth of our economic structure, which is 
the ideal prayed for by the sound business 
man. 

This country, and it is good at this time 
of the year to look backward in a pensive 
mood, has in the last few years gone through 
the whole seale of economic vicissitudes. It 
experienced the intoxicating elation of colos- 
sal turnovers and profits prior to 1920, but 
sobered by the almost inevitable depression 
that followed, it took gamely its losses. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-three complet- 
ing the uphill work of 1922 saw again this 
country hammering with calm purpose at its 
big task, and as a banker I should say with 
gratitude that the business community on 
the whole has shown during the last year 
an attitude of mind and purpose which to- 
day finds its reward in a very encouraging 
credit position. I may well say that the 
banks in 1924 will continue to extend to their 
clients the credits of which the latter have 
shown themselves to be so worthy during the 
past year, and I believe also that this coun- 
try which has known the supreme economic 
blessing of what amounted practically to 
full employment in 1923, will be able to keep 
up its industrial output. 


I base my hopes for 1924, to a very great 
extent, on Mr. Mellon’s tax revision plan 
and on the President’s decision to let Ameri- 


can experts cooperate in the inquiry on Ger- 
many’s financial situation. Secretary Hughes 
more than a year ago sowed in New Haven 
the seeds which today promise to bring forth 
the inestimable fruit of a wiser understand- 
ing of the economic needs of Europe. There 
was a time when even the optimistically in- 
clined could believe that the Secretary of 
State’s New Haven proposal had been swept 
aside by the winds of discord, but happily it 
has been taken up again and we witness at 
last, upon one very important point at least, 
a gratifying accord between France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Italy and the United States. 

I firmly believe that America, who sat in 
the councils of war, must sit in the councils 
of peace. The European situation is a prob- 
lem which by far transcends the selfish con- 
cern as to the export possibilities of our sur- 
plus production; it is a problem which in- 
volves the integrity, the very existence of the 
human race, and I take it as a good omen 
for the material and the moral well being of 
this country that we have decided, to let 
America’s voice speak, what will be, I fer- 
vently hope, the counsel of moderation and 
brotherhood. 

2, 


2, * 
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The Old National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., reports total resources of $9,741,000; 
deposits, $8,134,000; capital, $500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $538,648. The 
bank conducts a trust department in charge 
of C. W. Dannelfelser. 

The national wealth of Canada is placed 
at $22,482,841,000 in a recent report by the 
Dominion Statistician of which $6,952,351,- 
000 is credited to farm value. 
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OLIVER C. FULLER ELECTED CHAIRMAN AND WALTER KASTEN 
PRESIDENT OF FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 

Important executive changes were made at 


the recent annual meeting of directors of cial unit in the Northwest. 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- of the bank 


ganizations the greatest banking and finan- 


All other officers 





waukee. Oliver C. Fuller, widely known as 
one of the bankers in the United 
States and a former president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, was elevated from the position 
of president to that of chairman of the board 
and Walter Kasten, senior vice-president, 
was elected president. This change was in 
recognition of the policy which has become 
generally observed in the larger banks and 
trust companies of the country, to create the 
office of chairman of the board with a 
of enabling the senior officer to 
broad affairs by securing 
from some of the numerous active 
that attach to the office of president. 

Mr. Fuller, as chairman of the board, will 
continue to govern the administrative course 
and in close association with President Kas- 
ten and their coworkers, develop those ad- 
mirable policies that have made the First 
National Bank, and its allied or 


ablest 


view 
maintain a 
grasp of release 


duties 


Wisconsin 





OLIvER C. FULLER 


formerly president, who has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of the First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


were re-elected and Mr. Fuller 
continues also as president of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company and as chairman of 
the First Wisconsin Company through this 
triumvirate of institutions supplying every 
type of banking, fiduciary and investment 
service that modern methods can suggest. 
Mr. Kasten, the new president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, started his career 
as a messenger boy with the old Wisconsin 
National Bank in 1897 at the age of 18. He 


worked through every department, holding, 
among others, the positions of messenger 
boy, bookkeeper, auditor, assistant cashier, 
cashier and vice-president. 3orn in Mil- 


waukee forty-four years ago, Mr. Kasten at- 
tended the old German-English Academy and 
the old Milwaukee Academy, now merged as 
one in the Milwaukee University School. He 
entered the bank immediately upon his grad 
uation from the Milwaukee Academy. Mr. 


(Continued on page 104 





WALTER KASTEN 


formerly Vice-President, who has been elected President 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


































The Experiment 


Its Use and Abuse in Business Management 
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Experiment is the re-creating life-blood of Prog- 
ress. It is necessary when confined to new and 
unsolved problems in business management and 
control. But too often Experimenting is only | 
another word for “‘Guessing’’—blind striving 
after the right system or practice which already 

exists and which experience has established as 

exact knowledge. In such cases experiment is a 
costly and wasteful pastime. 


Progressive Business is wisely guided today by 

the known results from a mass of individual ex- | 
periments. Where the results of such experiments | 
fit its needs, Progressive Business accepts them | 
and, by putting them into practice, contributes to 
progress. 


The most practical and useful results of indi- | 
vidual business methods and experience—all that 
is best in business management and control—are 
visualized thousands of times in the practice of 
Ernst & Ernst. 









Ernst & Ernst eliminate unnecessary experiment 
and contribute to better business today a service 
of exact knowledge based on long and practical 
experience. | 





ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON. C 





















NAPOLEONIC CODE IN LOUISIANA YIELDS TO COMMON 
LAW IN CREATION OF TRUST ESTATES 


RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT GOVERNING DISPOSITION 





OF PROPERTY CLARIFIED BY COURT DECISION 
D. ALLEN JOHNSON 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Assistant Trust Officer, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans, La. 


When the limitations of the old Napoleonic Code were abrogated at 


the last constitutional convention Louisiana relinquished the distinction of being the only 
State in the Union where the common law creation or acceptance of trusts, or trust 
estates, was prohibited. The Napoleonic Code is a relic of the days of French and Spanish 


rule which 


survives the Louisiana Purchase. 
law which enables trust companies to administer property under trust provisions. 


A recent court law clarified the new trust 
Some 


interesting observations are made in the following article as to property administration 








HE recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana in the ease of 
Wilbert vs. Wilbert, No. 2570 has 


again brought into conspicuous prominence 
the New Louisiana Trust Law of 1920 which 
enables a citizen of this state to make in a 
limited way the same disposition of his prop- 
erty as can the citizens of other states where 
trust laws obtain. This trust law enacted 
in 1920, has long been feared by the legal 
profession because of its vagueness, but the 
definite interpretation given it by the Su- 
preme Court in the case stated above, leaves 
no further doubt in the mind of anyone. 

Justice Land as the organ of the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court in the case of Wilbert vs. 
Wilbert said: 

“The fixed policy of this state as to the 
creation of ‘trust estates’ is plainly expressed 


in the present constitution. * * * This 
policy of the state as to trust estates has al- 
ready been expressed in Act 107 of 1920, 


which was continued in force by the sched- 
ule of the present constitution.” 

This is the first case to reach the Supreme 
Court in which the new trust law has been 
tested. There has always been some fear in 
the minds of the Bar that our Supreme Court 
would not recognize a trust in a will "nless 
the intent of the testator was specifically 
expressed. In this case, the wording of the 
will was such that the Supreme Court was 
asked to interpret its meaning, which it did. 

The trust law in Louisiana has been jus- 
tified and the many people who have placed 
property in trust or provided for trustee- 
ships in their wills may now know that the 


under the Napoleonic code and under common law.) 








advice given by their attorneys and by the 
banking institutions of this state was good 
and has been upheld by our highest tribunal. 


Evolution of Trust Law 

The history of the evolution of the trust 
law from the early Napoleonic Code is an 
interesting one. During the first part of 
1920 a campaign was fostered by the banks 
in New Orleans to attempt a change in our 
laws which forbade the placing of property 
in trust. In order to feel out the attitude 
of the people of the state in general, a rep- 
resentative visited sixty odd towns in all 
parts of Louisiana, talking with prominent 


and representative men and seeking their 
advice on the proposed change. 
The idea was cordially received. Thus 


encouraged, a bill was introduced in 
lower house of the legislature by 


tative A. M. 


the 
tepresen- 
Smith, which bill later became 


a law, as Act 107 of 1920. Again before 
the constitutional convention of 1921 this 
representative of the banks appeared and 


the Act 107 of 1920 was recognized. 

Another interesting precedent established 
in the Wilbert decision is the expressed in- 
tent of the court to resort to decisions from 
law states to support their judg- 
There being little jurisprudence on 
the subject in Louisiana law speculation has 
existed as to the source to which our courts 
would resort for direction. 


common 
ment, 


Acceptance of Common Law Procedure 

We quote from the court’s language: 

“While the act (107 of 1920) is a radical 
departure from the venerable landmarks of 
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our jurisprudence, we can no longer ampu- 
tate the trust provisions in a testament, in 
order to compel the lust will of a testator 
to conform to the procrustean bed of former 
codal limitations. The inhibitions of the 
code as to the imposition by the donor of 
charges or conditions on the legitime, and 
the restrictions placed hitherto upon the 
executor in the administration of the estate 
confided to his care, are things of the dead 
past, when dealing now with trust estates. 
The constitutionality of this act is not ques- 
tioned. As a court, we are not concerned as 
to its wisdom; nor can we be moved by the 
sanctity of the time-honored articles of the 
civil code which have been swept away by 
the new legislation to disregard the plain 
provisions of the more recent enactment.” 

Centuries passed before England solved 
her problem of mortmain, “The Dead Hand.” 
It still exists, unsolved, in some of the 
States of the Union. We have learned, early, 
to profit by their mistakes and realize that 
the power to give must be restricted by the 
power to withhold when inefficiency or fraud 
is discovered or when the purposes of the 
donor miscarry or become degrading. 


Old Family Traditions as to Property 

While entails are barred in England and 
in our sister states, nearly all the evils that 
flow from such a system exist by the opera- 
tion of the “family compact” and the “trust 
estate.” The results are accomplished by 
handing down from father to son for several 
generations of a fixed tradition and compact 
that each shall bequeath the whole or bulk 
of the family estate to some preferred mem- 
ber of the family, who shall do likewise. 

The main objection to this system is that 
it operates against the ownership of land 
by the average man. The man who lives on 
and rents part of these great estates, tied 
up in long term trusts, cannot buy and own 
the ground which he tills and on which he 
builds his home. Our democracy is not built 
on these lines and must surely degenerate 
as long as laws provoking these conditions 
prevail. They keep the property out of com- 
merce and bring stagnation to development. 

Louisiana has profited by their experi- 
ence. The family compact is foreign to our 
people. A child in Louisiana cannot be de- 
prived of his rightful portion by compact or 
by will. And even though his portion may be 
placed in trust until he reaches his majority 
or until ten years from the death of his par- 
ent from whom he inherits he must ultimate- 
ly get that fixed portion of the estate as 


his own and receive the income therefrom 
during the term of the trust. 

Under the law governing trusts in Louis- 
iana, unless prohibited by the donor, the 
trustee has the power to sell and alienate 
the trust property. It may be broken up 
and sold and kept in commerce and the 
tiller of the soil, thus placed in trust, need 
never want for ownership even for so short 
a term as ten years, so long as we have in- 
telligent donors and competent trustees in 
our state. 


Trusts for “Accumulation” 

There is another evil of the common law— 
“trusts for accumulation.” By providing in 
the trust agreement that the income shall be 
added to the principal in the hands of the 
trustee, during the lives in being and pro- 
viding for the payment of the whole to some 
surviving grandchild, great fortunes are ac- 
cumulated. The mischief in such a trust 
was discovered early in England and an act 
was passed by parliament limiting the terms 
for accumulations to twenty-one years after 
the death of the donor or during the minor- 
ity of the beneficiary. No such limitation 
exists in our common law states. However, 
in Louisiana, the income of that portion of 
the estate placed in trust for forced heirs, 
must be paid to those heirs during the term 
of the trust and the income of the dispos- 
able portion, placed in trust, can accumulate 
no longer than ten years from the death of 
the donor or until the beneficiary reaches 
the age of majority. We have limitations. 

In common law states the “spendthrift 
clause” in a trust protects the idler, the 
weakling and the gambler from their own 
acts. The usual form of such a trust is to 
give the income to one heir with the final 
distribution of the principal to another with 
a proviso that should the heir, who gets the 
income, anticipate it or become bankrupt the 
income to him will cease and shall from then 
on be paid to another. 

The “spendthrift trust” is not possible un- 
der our law. In Louisiana the creditors of 
a spendthrift could attach the income from 
the trust and could actually sell the ultimate 
equity in the trust property owned by the 
beneficiary. We have no sympathy for this 
class. The feeble minded and feeble bodied 
need protection, but in exceptional cases 
only. But we have sympathy for the 
daughters who marry spendthrift husbands 
and for minors whose property is given over 
to untrained mothers for administration. 
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The Northwest’s Oldest Trust 
Company— 


through its Bond Department underwrites 
and offers for sale high grade securities 
consisting of Municipal, Corporation, Pub- 
lic Utility and Industrial Bonds, individu- 
ally selected to meet the needs of our clients. 


Capital and Surplus $2,000,000.00 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS :: :: MINNESOTA 
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RESOURCES FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
OAT 





F. W. STEVENS HEADS MICHIGAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

Frederick W. Stevens has been elected 
president of the Michigan Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids which has the distinction 
of being the oldest trust company in the 
state of Michigan with an experience in fidu- 
ciary capacities extending over a period of 
thirty-four years. Mr. Stevens succeeds 
Lewis H. Withey who becomes chairman of 
the board after a successful administration 
of the affairs of the company. Mr. Stevens 
was associated with J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, until several years ago when he left 
New York to represent the American group 

in the International Chinese Consortium. 
The Michigan Trust Company has capital 
of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of over $500,000. Officers associated with 
President Stevens and Chairman Withey are 
Henry Idema, vice-president; Frederick A. 
Gorham, vice-president; John H. Schouten, 
vice-president; Noyes L. Avery, vice-presi- 
dent; Emerson W. Bliss, secretary; Arthur 
C. Sharpe, assistant secretary; Guy C. Lillie, 
Seite Ch Seas assistant secretary; C. Sophus Johnson, as- 
‘ sistant secretary; Arend V. Dubee, assistant 

ted President te ae Trust Co.,| Grand seeretary ; Selden B. Daume, trust officer. 
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Euclid Avenue Facade— 

Main Office of The 
Cleveland Trust 

Company 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1923 


ASSETS 


TT eee $22,660,477.93 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds 

EE OTE ae OTE 25,662,767.42 
SRN NE IIRMNUIIE cn iveccciuawersecbwwssiiontecsdas 138,603,898.30 
8 EES BIL law Re UA en ea 61,432.66 
Real Estate and Banking Houses.................. 4,564,970.17 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 

NN a carccanasenhonen 1,211,126.60 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances Executed by This Bank 962,598.82 






post nibeenenebabhes Seabmapeiohreeniyes osteetneteserese $193,727,271.90 


SARIN TOMI «.<s.-ancdacacuiekemeebubbivnmbeeyeevissincnese $8,600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.................... 4,655,553.15 
SI IN i etch csnnesimeseesnnesitioe’ 695,516.48 
GP BEES I PERCE 178,813,603.45 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Exe 


Ce ed oe . e 962,598.82 





ERE Sef PESTS Aa SD ero $193,727,271.90 


Growth of Deposits for Year Ending 
December 31, 1923, $23,418,491.46. 


PEOEMAL MESERVE 
Tem 
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SUSTAINING FACTORS IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


IRRESISTIBLE CURRENTS OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN NATIONS 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Vice-President of The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 








(Eprror’s Note: The huge volume of our foreign trade during the past year not only 
discounts alarmist pictures of economic prostration in Europe as our best customer, but 
likewise completely upsets the gloomy forecasts heard from time to time as to the main- 
tenance of an export balance. Mr. Gehle bases his conclusions upon close study of trade 
trends, as well as personal observation of conditions abroad.) 


HE foreign trade of the United States 

eontinues to confound those prophets 

who, not long ago, painted a picture 
of disaster for the country’s seaborne com- 
merce. Exports of commodities from the 
United States in the full year 1923 showed an 
increase over the preceding year of $333,000,- 
000, while the increase in imports was $676,- 
000,000. Adding the totals of exports and 
imports together the approximate value of 
the year’s oversea trade was just a trifle short 
of eight billion dollars. The outborne and 
inborne trade together was greater than 
that of any year in history, save only in 
the period of the war boom and post-war 
boom. 

Those figures of 1923 trade will come as a 
surprise to many people who some time ago 
made up their minds from casual observa- 
tion that the exports and imports of the 
United States had shrunk to unimportant 
totals; also it will surprise those who had 
concluded that this country since the war 
had become altogether self-sufficient and had 
devoted its interest in other directions than 
oversea. It is true that more than any other 
world power, we as a nation are today eco- 
nomically independent. The greatest market 
for our products is within our own coun 
try. The greatest source of things we use 
is found at home. At times boastful of the 
variety and productive capacity of our nat- 
ural resources, and of our industrial man- 
ipulation of their products, there has been 
a popular acclaim of the self-sufficiency and 
independence of the United States. 


Analyzing Our Foreign Trade 
Still, woven closely into the fabric of our 
national life is our interchange of goods 
with the other countries of the world, and 
international trade plays an important part 
in the prosperity and progress of the Ameri- 


can people. To the average observer the 
figures of this trade are of interest only 
so far as their aggregates show the general 
trend. Were the average observer, however, 
to take the time to divide aggregates into 
their component parts he would find a great 
many important and significant - sidelights 
on the present relation of the United States 
to the other parts of the world. Europe 
is not only the greatest single ‘market for 
American export commodities, it is also pro- 
ducing more of our imported goods than any 
other of the world’s grand divisions. Here 
is provided much food for thought with re- 
spect to the future. Adding exports and 
imports together our interchange of goods 
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with Europe in 1923 ran beyond $3,000,000,- 
000, a little more than one-third of the total 
being with the United Kingdom, the balance 
being with the continent of Europe—in other 
words, with countries like France, Germany, 
Greece and Czecho-Slovakia. 

What of the future of our trade with 
these countries? The answer to this ques- 
tion involves a vast number of interesting 
theories—economic and political as well. 
Europe, -our— ehief -eustomer, is subjeet te 
every kind of social and economic disruption, 
yet its people are still able to provide the 
means to buy in large quantities the neces- 
sities of life, which the United States pro- 
duces in such abundance. More than five 
years after the close of the war, the situation 
abroad is in many respects so much worse 
than during the war itself that the curren- 
cies of the principal continental countries 
have declined to an unprecedented discount 
as compared with the dollar, even the franc 
falling precipitately to 4% cents. Yet 
goods flow from our ports to those countries, 
and are being paid for. Germany, whose cur- 
rency is at such a stage of debasement that 
marks have come to be quoted at billions to 
the dollar, took more than $300,000,000 of 
American commodities in the year just ended. 
France was $50,000,000 short of Ger- 
many in the volume of its purchases in the 
United States. Even Russia was on the 


list of our customers, with purchases of 
$3,400,000. 


Contributes to Price and Wage Structure 


It will be seen that foreign markets still 
play an important part in our welfare, and 
foreign purchases still supply an outlet for 
surplus production, contributing to the main- 
tenance of our price and wage structure and 
to our general prosperity. The system of 
mass production of goods in the United 
States has been built up by a wide distri- 
bution of goods through the channels of 
trade, and the continuance of that system 
depends on the continuance of wide distri- 
bution. Our exports have a direct bearing 
on the distribution of our goods, and on our 
prices and wage scales; were exports so far 
diminished at this time that our surplus en- 
ergy could not be let off in foreign trade, 
it is fair to assume that we would be using 
that energy in producing things exclusively 
for domestic markets, and it is fair to as- 
sume further that because of a consequent 
surplus, producers would be fighting for those 
markets. Were producers. at the moment in- 
dulging in a campaign of price cutting, there 
would be under way a campaign of wage 


cutting, and, in turn, a development of all 
those evils which come out of industrial, 
political and social readjustment. 

However, there is now under way no cut- 
ting of prices among producers in an effort 
on the part of each to get business away 
from others, and the condition of our foreign 
trade can be regarded as a highly important 
contributing factor to this. What the pres- 
ent year holds is, of course, a matter of 
very large uncertainty; the financial and 
political chaos of other countries will no 
doubt have an impressive bearing upon the 
course of our exports and imports during the 
present year. But as the reference to Ger- 
many’s large imports from the United States 
indicates, even political and financial disrup- 
tion of the most extreme kind does not 
wholly prevent commercial interchange in 
goods that are vitally essential to the life 
of great numbers of people. 


Exploded Theory of Self-sufficiency 


Viewing our present standing among the 
nations of the world one cannot fail to at- 
tribute our dominance to a position we have 
established through our trade. If we have 
profited thereby so also have we become de- 
pendent thereon. Our self-sufficiency has long 
been a national pride; it is true that in a 
pinch we would not have either to export or 
import to live. But we do not provide suffi- 
cient markets for all that we produce, nor do 
we ourselves produce the rubber, silk, tea, 
coffee, spices and other articles which main- 
tain the existing standard of living in our 
present state of civilization. 

Productive capacities are peculiar to dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and in the same 
way that goods and services are exchanged 
among the people within a country, so must 
these exchanges be made between countries. 
No conceivable conditions can permanently 
halt this international flow. It can be stim- 
ulated at times, depressed at others, diverted 
from its accustomed channels or temporarily 
blocked. But in the long run it asserts its 
irresistible force. Hence, foreign trade. 
Hence, moreover, the assurance that foreign 
trade will grow proportionately to the other 
factors in what we are pleased to call our 
domestic business, of which it is an integral 
part. 


ae ae a 
The First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, reports resources of $5,059,000; de- 


posits, $3,694,000; capital, $300,000; surplus 
and net undivided profits, $308,542. 
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Acts as Executor Under Will, Ad- 
ministrator, Curator, Assignee, Re- 
ceiver, or in any Fiduciary Capacity. 


$350,000.00 


General Banking Business Solicited 


















Following the recent annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit the newly organized board of 
directors elected James S. Holden as chair- 
man of the board and Albert E, Green was 
elected president, succeeding the late 
Charles C. Jenks, whose death occurred on 
October 24, last. Mr. Holden is president 
of the James 8S. Holden Company, a director 
of the Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank and a director of the Standard Acci- 
dent Company, besides having active inter- 
est in many other important enterprises. 

The election of Mr. Green as president is 
assurance that the successful policies intro 
duced by the late Mr. Jenks will be carried 
on and that the company will develop con- 
tinually broader sphere of service. His elec- 
tion was a popular one and was logical in 
view of his energy and ability as an officer 
of the company since 1910. Previous to com- 
ing to Detroit, Mr. Green practised law and 
was a member of the legal staff of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. He became asso- 
ciated with the Security Trust Company of 
Detroit in 1910 as assistant secretary. In 
1912 he was elected secretary and treasurer 
and in 1915 was promoted to vice-president, 
continuing also the duties of secretary. 

At the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors Lewis K. Walker was re-elected vice- 
president. Mr. Walker has been connected 


with the company since 1911 in various of- 
Claude A. Guerin was also 
re-elected vice-president and will assume Mr. 
Green’s former duties as secretary under the 
title of vice-president and secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, Mr. 


ficial capacities. 


Peter J. Monaghan, well known 








ALBERT E. GREEN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SECURITY TRUST 
COMPANY /OF DETROIT 


attorney, was elected to the board of di- 


rectors, the complete new board being as 
follows: Standish Backus, Frank P. Book, 
Lem W. Bowen, Henry M. Butzel, Leo M. 


Butzel, Emory W. Clark, D. Dwight Doug- 
las Albert E. Green, Claude A. Guerin, C. H. 
Haberkorn, Jr., James 8S. Holden, J. H. John- 
son, John Kelsey, Edwin C. Lewis, Eugene W. 
Lewis, William Livingstone, Peter J. Mona- 
ghan, Lewis K. Walker, Richard H. Web- 
ber, James T. Whitehead. 

The Security Trust Company has had a 
successful year and is planning to start early 
in 1924 the erection of its new building. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. MARSHALL ad VICE-PREs. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- - ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER - 20D VICE-PREs. WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ° ASST SECRETARY 
H. H. M. LEE - 3D VICE-PRES. REGINALD S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - 4TH VICE-PRES. GEORGE PAUSCH ° ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE - TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON * - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER ° ° - + CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - - ASST. TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS BLANCHARD RANDALL ROBERT GARRETT 
WALDO NEWCOMER ELISHA H. PERKINS GEORGE C. JENKINS 
NORMAN JAMES JOHN W. MARSHALL HOWARD BRUCE 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN J. NELLIGAN MORRIS WHITRIDGE 











AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY ACQUIRES five story stone structure, and work will soon 
UPTOWN BANKING SITE commence on remodeling. 

The latest instance of the general move- The American Trust Company will oc- 
ment of New York financial institutions open- cupy the first floor as a general banking and 
ing offices in the Grand Central zone oc- trust company. The upper floors will be 
curred recently, when the American Trust used by the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company and the New York Title and Company, whose business is the examina 
Mortgage Company acquired property for tion of titles, lending on bond and mort- 
an uptown banking site at the southeast cor- gage and selling mortgage investments. Mr. 
ner of Forty-first street and Madison ave- H. A. Kahler is president of the American 
nue. The building was formerly the old Trust Company and New York Title and 
Thompson mansion and, more recently, the Mortgage Company. The American Trust 
home of the Aero Club of America. It is a Company has main offices at Broadway and 

Cedar street, New York. and other offices 
at 209 Montague street, Brooklyn; 375 Ful- 
ton street, Jamaica, and Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City. Resources on Dec. 31 ag- 
gregated $31,122,000; deposits, $26,751,000, 
with capital of $2,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,407,408. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany is at 135 Broadway, New York, with 
branches in Brooklyn, Long Island City, 
White Plains, Jamaica and Staten Island. 

This is the second development announced 
by these companies within the last month, 
the former being the acquiring of control of 
the County Trust Company of White Plains, 
by interests affiliated with the American 
Trust Company and New York Title and 
Mortgage Company. 


Former United States Senator Nathan B. 
Scott of West Virginia, who was president 
of the Continental Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., from 1911 to 1922, died re- 
cently at his home in Washington, D. C. 


Gross earnings of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system during the fiscal 


NEWLY Acqurirep Buriprne ror Uptown OFFICE 
OF THE AMERICAN Trust CoMPANY, AT MADISON o 9 x 
AVENUE AND 4lst STREET, New York year ended June 30, 19283 amounted to $1.- 








Possessing those traits that instinctively 
inspire confidence and loyal friendship the 
death on December 29th of Virgil M. Harris, 
trust officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in St. Louis and one of the foremost 
authorities in the nation on testamentary 
administration and literature, is mourned as 
a personal loss by his associates and by all 
who knew him. He had the soul of one of 
Nature’s noblemen and a heart that responded 
to the highest appeals. By training and by 
endowment he represented the type of an 
‘ideal trust officer.” He realized and trans- 
lated into daily practice the sacred obliga- 
tions that attach to the duties of a trust 
officer. He was the family counsellor, who 
combined human sympathy, understanding 
and an unfaltering sense of justice to mas- 
tery of the technique of trust administration 
in conservation of property and 
in protecting the interests of 


especially 
widows and 
dependents. 

As a trust officer, student and author, Mr. 
Harris interpreted the highest standards of 
trust administration, exerting an influence by 
his example and writings that extended far 
yond the sphere of his daily activities. 
As author of the widely book, 
“Ancient, and Wills,” 
as well as through his lectures and writ- 


read 
Curious Famous 
ings on testamentary and fiduciary mat- 
ters, he attained international eminence 
as an authority on such subjects. His 
book on wills is accepted as the stand- 
ard contribution which has been quoted 
throughout the country. 
this field directed more particu- 
larly to portraying the curious attitudes 
mind and heart as reflected in will- 
Writing, tracing the course of testamen 


His studies in 
were 


tary writing in history and likewise in 
the judgment of famous men. 

At a time when the advantages and 
bjectives of trusteeship by corporations 
were as yet little understood in the Mis- 
Valley and southwest, 
Mr. Harris visualized and was attracted 
to the opportunities for service afforded 
hy the trust 
ten years after coming to St. 
ISO] he pursued the 
member of 


sissippi section 


profession of officer. For 
Louis in 
practice of law 
leading law firms. In 
after the Mercantile 
Trust Company of that city was organ- 
zed, he was drafted by Mr. Festus J. 
Wade to establish a trust department 
for that company and for eighteen years 
ie directed its development. 


us a 


1901, two vears 





VIRGIL M. HARRIS 


Then came the enabling provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which authorized na- 
tional banks to assume the functions of trus- 
teeship and in 1918 Mr. Harris was selected 
by the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis to establish a trust department which 
was the first trust department to be cre 
ated by a national bank in the United States. 
Under Mr. Harris’ administration the trust 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merece also attained the distinction of hav- 
ing the largest volume of fiduciary business 
confided to the trust department of a national 
bank. after coming to the National 
Bank of Commerce Mr. Harris delivered an 
address setting forth the basic principles to 
govern a national bank in the operation of 
a trust department, which was published in 
the September, 1919, Trust Com- 
PANIES, and which served as a guide to many 
other national inaugurating trust 
service. Likewise the efficient trust depart- 
ment methods developed by Mr. 
at the National Bank of Commerce served 
as model for national banks in other cities. 


Soon 


issue of 
banks in 


Harris 


The following quotation from an article in 





Vireit M. Harris 



















































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital ... . . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GopDARD.......Chairman of the Board 
Henry A. HAUGAN..............+..... President 
| 8 er Vice-President 
C. EpwarRp CARLSON.............Vice-President 
WALTER J. Cox en Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM...............++..-Cashier 
rere Secretary 
Wm. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD.............Assistant Cashier 
OSEPH F. NOTHEIS............Assistant Cashier 
ANK W. DELVES.............Assistant Cashier 
GayYLorp S. Morse............Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L. JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER 
Joun D. CAMPBELL...........Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 


Trust CoMPANIES Summarizes his conception 
of the qualifications that a trust officer 
should possess : 

“There is no problem, legal or otherwise, 
which our complex civilization brings forth, 
which he may not be called upon to solve. The 
orphan’s cry, the widow's weeds and the lam- 
entations and denunciations of disappointed 
heirs are everyday occurrences to him. He 
must erercise a broad sympathy, and yet be 
jirm in the performance of his duties. The 
trust officer should have a capable force of 
assistants and clerks at his command; he 
should receive from the executives cordial 
support and encouragement. The trust of- 
jicer who possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions for his office is not easily found. * * * 
Nothing short of technical knowledge, coupled 
with years of training, will serve to avoid the 
pitfalls which beset those who undertake the 
administration of trusts and kindred mat- 
ters.” 

Mr. Harris was always an earnest advo- 
cate of cooperation among trust officers and 
he took an active part in organizing the 
Trust Officers Association of St. Louis. For 
many years he was a lecturer in the St. 
Louis University Institute of Law, which, 


FIDELITY 


Trust Co. 


Main Office 
Chambers Street & W. Broadway 


International 


Branches 


17 Battery Pl. 110 William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


New York Clearing House 


Assets Over 
$25,000,000.00 


in 1912, conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. He was born sixty-one years 
ago at Columbia, Mo., where his father con- 
ducted what was known for many years as 
the “model farm of Missouri.” Mr. Harris 
received his preliminary education at Kem- 
per Military School and later studied law at 
the University of Missouri and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he was a class- 
mate of former President Woodrow Wilson. 

As trust officer it will be difficult to re- 
place Mr. Harris at the National Bank of 
Commerce, but as President John G. 
dale says in a letter to 
“We feel, however, that we have much of 
him remaining with us in that our trust 
force was entirely trained under him and 
to his ways and that this is an extremely 
valuable asset in the future course of this 
department.” 

Mr. Harris is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Isabel McKinley Harris, two sisters and a 
brother. 


Lons- 
Trust COMPANIES: 


The Continental Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business in Des Moines, Iowa, 
with capital of $50,000. Marion D. Woods, 
president. 
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INCREASING POPULARITY OF TRUST COMPANY 


SERVICE IN CANADA 


APPROXIMATELY ONE BILLION ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 
EDWIN CASSIDY 


Secretary of The National Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto 





ACH year evidences the growing im- 
portance of the trust companies in 
the business life of Canada. When it 
is remembered that the first Canadian trust 
company was established only about forty 
years ago, and that the companies now have 
under administration assets totalling approx- 
imately $1,000,000,000, it will be seen how 
rapid the growth has been and the firm foot- 
ing the companies have obtained. It will be 
some weeks before the figures for 1923 will 
be available, but 1922 showed an increase in 
assets under the administration of the com- 
panies of about $100,000,000 over the previ- 
ous year, and it is estimated that the in- 
crease in 1923 will be even larger. This is, 
of course, after taking into consideration the 
large amounts which have been distributed 
during the year to beneficiaries of estates and 
trusts. Over 90 per cent of the increase in 
assets is in estates, trusts and agency busi- 
hess, 
New Features of Trust Service 
During the past year there has been a de- 
cided development of the idea of 
living trusts, that is trusts which 
become effective during the lifetime of 
the donor. Such trusts may be established 
for any one of a number of purposes—mar- 
riage settlements, provision of income to de- 
pendents, regular donations to charities, ete. 
Included in this class of trust is the life in- 
Surance trust, under which a fund is set 
aside to provide for payment of premiums 
on life insurance policies, and in many cases 
such trusts provide that the insurance 
moneys when received are to be reinvested 
by the trustee, and the income used for the 
support of the donor’s family. It is also be- 
coming a common practice to take out life in- 
surance for the specific purpose of providing 
for payment of succession duties, making it 
unnecessary to sacrifice assets which may 
not be readily salable. 


How Deposits Are Safeguarded 
The past year has shown an increase in 








the deposits of some of the trust companies. 
As the fact becomes better known that de- 
posits with trust companies must be invested 
in trustee securities only-——first mortgages on 
improved real estate, government and muni- 
cipal bonds—and that such securities must 
be set aside for the protection of the de 
posits, trust companies are bound to get 
more of the savings of the people entrusted 
to their care. Government inspection, which 
the trust companies have, is also an impor- 
tant factor in inspiring confidence. Some 
companies report increases in guaranteed 
trust funds, but not to the same extent as 
in deposits. Apparently, plenty of money 
could be obtained in Great Britain, but at 
present adverse exchange conditions make it 
impossible to transfer it to Canada profit- 
ably. 

With the increase in deposits has natur- 
ally come an increase in mortgage loans. The 
part played by trust companies in providing 
funds to help develop our farms and build 
our cities, is an important one. 

The enormous wheat crop, which is now 
estimated at 480,000,000 bushels for all Can- 
ada, should enable the farming community 
to take care, to a great extent, of its finan- 
cial commitments. Notwithstanding the 
lower prices being obtained this year, the 
value of the wheat exported for the year 
ended November 30th last is about $13,000,- 
000 larger than for the previous year. 


Establishing Bond Departments 

During the war there were very few new 
bond issues by corporations, but in the past 
few years, and particularly in 1923, there 
has been a large increase in such issues; 1923 
shows an increase of about 20 per cent in 
number of issues over 1922, and practically 
100 per cent in amount of par value. There 
have also been many new issues of stocks. 
This has meant increased activity in the 
Corporate Trust and Transfer Agency De- 
partments of trust companies, as in prac- 
tically every case a trust company has been 













TRUST COMPANIES 


INTERNATION AL 
AcccePTANCE 
Bank, INC. 


Condensed Statement December 31. 1923 



















RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 







Stockholders’ Uncalled Subscribed Capital and 

Liability $5,000,000.00 Surplus $15,250,000.00 
Cash and Due from Banks $6,253,734.30 Capital Paid In $10,250,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities.... 12,456,642.61 Undivided Profits and Reserves 1,731,424.54 
Other Securities and Advances. 22,824,579.68 Due Banks and Customers 28.186.825.13 
Customers’ Liability acct. Ac- Acceptances and Letters of 


ceptancesand Lettersof Credit 37,999,378.38 Credit Outstanding 39,366,085.30 



















$79,534,334.97 $79,534,334.97 
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PAUL M. WARBURG, Chairman 
DANIEL G. WING, Vice-Chairman F. ABBOT GOODHUE, President 


31 Pine Street, New York 














appointed trustee for bondholders or transfer tors and other clients on its books, and that 
agent er registrar of shares. it is now serving more than 60,000 patrons 
A recent development of trust company in its banking, trust, real estate, title, mort- 
business in Canada has been the establish- gage, investment, foreign, safe deposit and 
ment by several of the companies of bond savings departments. 
departments. This is a logical development The company recently declared a quarterly 
in view of the wide experience of trust com- dividend of 5 per cent—the annual rate be 
pany officials in dealing with securities in ing 20 per cent—and at the same time the 


connection with estates and trusts, and the’ directors ordered paid to the institution's 


growing practice on the part of clients of 100 officers and clerks a bonus amounting 
consulting the companies regarding their in- to 5 per cent of their annual salary. 







vestments. (From the Daily Mail and Empire 


of Toronto.) 


“Our growth,” said President Uzal H. Me- 
Carter, “has been steady, consistent and 









gratifying. It reflects, in no small degree, 

the confidence of the public and the con- 

His THE FIDELITY UNION TRUST CO. OF servatively progressive management of the 

ij NEWARK, N. J. institution. In our title department, which 

5 With deposits of $56,599,254, total re- insures titles to real estate anywhere in 
uf 


sources of $66,798,509, capital, surplus and New Jersey, and in our trust department, 
undivided profits of $9,873,870, and more which has had more than a quarter of a 
than $50,000,000 in estates and trusts in  century’s experience in handling estates and 
which it is acting as executor and trustee, all kinds of trusts, there has been a marked 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company of increase in business during the year, and 









Newark, N. J., continues to hold its strong the same thing is true of our commercial 
position as the largest banking and fiduciary banking, savings and others departments. As 
institution in New Jersey. Its latest re- for the outlook for the institution, I am very 
‘ port shows that in the year just closed it happy to say that it was never more prom 


has placed the names of many new deposi- _ ising.” 
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At the organization meeting of the board 
of directors of the Industrial Trust Company 
of Providence, R. I., held on Tuesday, Jan- 


uary 15, 1924, immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders, Samuel M. 


Nicholson 
board of 


elected 


was re-elected chairman of the 
Martin Brown was 


and Florrimon M. 


directors; H. 
vice-chairman 
Ilowe, president. 

Col. H. Martin Brown, who has been presi- 
dent for the past twelve years, declined to 
be a candidate for re-election. During his 
presidency, the resources of the bank have 
more than doubled, being now in excess of 
$116,000,000. As vice-chairman, he will con- 
tinue the association which began when he 
was elected a director in 1900. 

Florrimon M. Howe, who was elected pres 
ident, has vice-president 
December 24, 
Hudson, 


been and director 
1917. He was born in 
May 19, 1879. He has 
been a banker all his life, having been with 
the Old Colony Trust Company for 
years in various executive positions. As 
cashier of the Federal Bank of 
Boston he was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System in 1914. 
During his residence in Providence, he has 
been actively identified with the business of 
the city. 

Webster Knight was elected a director. He 
is president of the Phenix National Bank, 
the Peoples Savings Bank, the Homeopathic 
Hospital, and a director in many 
tions. 

George W. Gardiner was elected a _ vice- 
president and director. Mr. Gardiner has 
been for the past ten years vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company. Before going to 
the bank, he had been for twenty-five years 
in the government service, the last ten as 
collector of customs. 

The other officers elected at the meeting 
Joshua M. Addeman, vice-president ; 
Eben N. Littlefield, vice-president; James R. 
MacColl, vice-president ; Ward E. Smith, vice- 
president : Henry B. Congdon, vice-president ; 
Elmer F. Seabury, vice-president; J. Cun- 


since 


Mass. on 


many 


Reserve 


corpora- 


were: 


liffe Bullock, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer; William G. Roelker, vice-president; 
Howard W. Fitz, vice-president; W. Gran- 
ville Meader, vice-president and manager 


foreign department; Chester R. Martin, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Owen, secretary; Ellery Hol- 
brook, assistant treasurer; Earl 8S. Craw- 
ford, assistant secretary; Nicholas E. Carr, 


COMPANIES 


FLORRIMON M. HOWE ELECTED PRESIDENT INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


assistant 
sistant 
assistant 


secretary; William Metcalfe, as- 
trust officer; Everett S. Hartwell, 
trust officer; Clyde A. Rines, as- 
secretary; Clayton D. Sheldon, as- 
trust officer, and Felix Ferraris, as- 
manager of the foreign department. 


sistant 
sistant 
sistant 





FLORRIMON M. Howe 


Recently elected President of the Industrial Trust Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

At the meeting of the: stockholders, the 
the following were elected directors: 

Joshua M. Addeman, H. Martin Brown, 
Eben N. Littlefield, Ezra Dixon, Lyman B. 
Goff, Samuel M. Nicholson, James R. Mac- 
Coll, Harold J. Gross, R. Livingston Beeck- 
man, Walter S. Ballou, James M. Pendleton, 
Everett I. Rogers, Erling C. Ostby, John 8. 
Holbrook, Edward H. Rathbun, Henry A. 
Hoffman, Alfred M. Coats, Edward B. Ald- 
rich, Florrimon M. Howe, Frederic W. Howe, 
Walter F. Angell, Frederick L. Jenckes, Le- 
Jaron B. Colt, James H. Higgins, George 
L. Shepley, Harry Parsons Cross, George M. 
2arks, Paul C. Nicholson, Charles O. Read, 
Andrew E. Jencks, Herbert G. Beede, Joseph 
B. MelIntyre, Joseph W. Freeman, Howard 
J. Greene, Forrest W. Taylor, Webster 
Knight and George W. Gardiner 

Carleton E. Taft was 


re-elected auditor. 























































































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


COMPANIES 


United States Treasury 
Certificates 


ANY AMOUNT OF ANY ISSUE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


The Industrial Trust Company, which is 
the largest trust company in Rhode Island, 
was organized in 1886 and opened for busi- 
ness the following year. The late Samuel 
P. Colt was the first president and after 
serving in that capacity for twenty years, 
was succeeded by Cyrus P. Brown. In 1912 
Colonel H. Martin Brown became president. 
The company occupies a capacious and mod- 
ernly equipped building of its own and con- 
ducts a number of branches. On its board 
of directors have appeared the names of a 
number of the most prominent men in Amert- 
ean finance, industry and business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

Deposits of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York increased from $263,468,000 
to $285,939,000 during the period from Sep- 
tember 10th to December Sist. Capital is 
$20,000,000; surplus fund, $15,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $8,209,560. Resources in- 
elude cash on hand and in banks, $50,679,- 
000; exchanges, $33,196,000; demand loans, 
$71,979,000; time loans and bills discounted, 
$105,950,000; U. S. Government securities 
at market value, $53,360,000; state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, $4,700,000; other bonds, $22,- 
148,000 and acceptances, $11,592,000. 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


. 


Three Hundred and Seven 
Chestnut Street 


Commercial Trust Building 


City Hall Square 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS AS. PRIME 
INVESTMENTS 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company has 
compiled some statistics and information re- 
garding public utility bonds which substan 
tiate their desirability as investments. Aver- 
age earnings of electric light and power se 
curities, covering a period of thirty years, 
shows average earnings of 8.45 per cent as 
compared with industrial earnings for the 
same period of 7.8 per cent and railroads 
45 per cent. During the past three years 
the demand for electric service has increased 
50 per cent. During the past five years the 
amount of public utility bonds held by banks 
has increased about 39 per cent as against 
a 23 per cent increase for all other kinds of 
securities thus held. sased upon conserva- 
tive estimates banks and insurance compan- 
ies own two billion dollars or 40 per cent 
of total capital invested in electric light and 
power securities. 


One of the trust com 
panies in New Jersey is the Weehawken 
Trust Company which has resources of $8,- 
520,221; time deposits of $5,587,000; demand 
deposits, $1,912,000; capital, $600,000, and 
surplus, $150,000. 


most prosperous 





















HOSE persons who claim that a large 


part of 
wasted, 


employees welfare work is 
have much to support their 
claim, for unfortunately, employees do not 
always respond to measures that are adopted 
for their welfare, protection, comfort and 


advancement. Sometimes this is because 
they are not foresighted enough; at other 
times it is because of the manner in which 


the welfare work is administered. 

The announcement of an employees profit 
sharing arrangement by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York was first made 
by the president of the company, Mr. Nathan 
S. Jonas, at what was probably the first 
banquet ever given by the officers and direc- 
tors of any banking institution to its stock- 
holders and employees. That event occurred 
on November 8, 1919, and in his address on 


that occasion, Mr. Jonas said, among other 
things: 


“Regarding our faithful and loyal em- 
ployees, it is peculiarly fitting, and I am 
especially gratified on this occasion of re- 
joicing over the progress of our company 
here in the presence of our directors and 
stockholders, to say to our employees that 
I have authorized by the board of 
directors to tell them tonight of the adop- 
tion of a profit-sharing plan for their bene- 
fit. In future, the first payment, begin- 
ning January 1, 1920, and in addition to 
the usual annual increases, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be 
employees will receive 
dividends on 


been 


adopted, 
the same rate of 
the amount of their annual 
salaries as the stockholders receive on their 
stockholdings. For erample, assuming a 
a salary of $2,000 a year. If the stockhold- 
ers receive an annual dividend at the rate 
of 12 per cent, an employee will receive the 
same rate on the sum of $2,000, or a profit- 
sharing payment of $240 a year. Under 
this plan employees have an incentive or 
inducement, if such were needed, to be eco- 
nomical, efficient and serviceable, as the 
greater the earnings of our company the 
larger will be their profit-sharing. Inci- 


SHARING PROFITS WITH EMPLOYEES 


THOMAS C. JEFFERIES 


Assistant Secretary, Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 


dentally, if they can manage to save this 
ertra payment, it will constitute a nest 
egg for the future. I am proud of our 


boys and girls and happy for them in the 
outlook for the future.” 


Results Reflected in Increased Dividends 


As the dividend rate on the stock of the 
company has since been increased a _ third 
over the rate mentioned by Mr. Jones, and 
is now 16 per cent per annum, the employees 
have correspondingly benefited. It would 
be difficult to believe that increased efficiency 
and interest in their work on the part of 
employees did not contribute toward making 
possible this increased dividend. 

It has not been the intention of the com- 
pany, however, to pay employees twice for 
doing their duties, for which they receive 
salaries that are generally a little above the 
prevailing rates for their work; but rather 
that they might feel a sense of ownership 
that would insure a like increase in interest 
in their work and with results beneficial to 
their company, to themselves and to the 
great public which both unite in serving. 


Other Welfare Activities 


It might be added that actual profit shar- 
ing is but one form that the Manufacturers 
Trust Company’s regard for its employees has 
taken; it is supplemented by many other 
features of welfare work that have been car- 
ried on for several years. These include 
educational work, club activities, employees’ 
restaurants. and rest rooms, medical atten- 
tion and advice, vacations and sick leaves, and 
each employee. has been presented free of 
charge with a policy of life insurance; and 
from them all the results appear to have jus- 
tified the thought, the time and the finan- 
cial expenditure that the measures entailed. 

In some new organizations which this com- 
pany has acquired through merger, an op- 
portunity has been presented to observe the 
general effect of such a policy toward em- 
ployees, especially among some groups where 
welfare work had not previously been given 
as much attention as it is by our company. 














































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over . . . ~. $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over . . 56,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


**An old institution with modern and 


aggressive ideas.” 


EOPL 


- SAVINGS - 
AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSevReGn 
FOUNCEO 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000.000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 


ismAVES 


ORE trust business depends on 

more people understanding and 
desiring the personal advantages of 
trust company protection. 


That means educational work plus 
real salesmanship. 


Those two forces give vitality and 
power to the beautifully illustrated 
direct mail messages in the Graves 
Trust CampaiGN—praised every- 
where as the unchallenged master- 
pieces of trust literature. 


Wo. Ettiotrr Graves 
Financial Publicity 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SERVICE 





FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTION 
(Continued from page 87) 
Kasten was married in 1908. He has a 
family of three children. 

When asked what his advice to young men 
would be, Mr. Kasten said: 

“Chose some work that you are happy in, 
and stick to it.” 

The following officers of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank were re-elected by the di- 
rectors: Vice-presidents, H. O. Seymour, Ed- 
gar J. Hughes, Robert W. Baird, Henry Kloes, 
August W. Bogk, F. K. McPherson, George 
C. Dreher, William K. Adams, A. V. D. 
Clarkson and L. G. Bournique; assistant 
vice-presidents, A. G. Casper, Fred R. Sid- 
ler and George E. Fleischmann; assistant 
eashiers, Oscar Kasten, Franz Siemens, L. K. 
Houghton, H. G. Zahn, E. R. Ormsby, Fred 
Wergin and E. V. Kaiser; manager foreign 
department, William C. Haas; assistant 
managers foreign department, H. Eskuche 
and William Zimmer; manager savings de- 
partment, R. C. Risch; manager commercial 
service department, R. E. Wright; auditor, 
S. R. Quaden. Mr. Bogk was also reap- 
pointed cashier. 


Oliver C. Fuller was re-elected president 
of the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
Other officers re-elected were as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Charles M. Morris, Clyde H. 
Fuller, Walter Kasten, H. O. Seymour and 
Robert W. Baird; treasurer, Clyde H. Full- 
er; trust officer, George B. Luhman; secre- 
tary, W. I. Barth; assistant secretaries, 
Hugo H. Hering, Robert W. Janssen and 
George H. Gillies; assistant treasurers, Leon 
F. Reed and Walter H. Dietz. 

The directors of the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany re-elected Oliver C. Fuller, chairman 
of the board and Robert W. Baird, presi- 
dent; Walter Kasten, H. O. Seymour and 
Hugh W. Grove were chosen vice-presidents 
and Milton O. Kaiser, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Grove and Mr. Kaiser were elected 
to fill the places left vacant by the resigna- 
tions of John C. Partridge and George A. 
Patmythes. Mr. Grove was formerly treas- 
urer and Mr. Kaiser, assistant secretary. 

Two changes were made in the officers of 
the First Wisconsin Company, Hugh W. 
Grove being elected vice-president and Mil- 
ton O. Kaiser, secretary and treasurer. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Che 
Orust Company of 
New Irrary 


Sip and Bergen Avenues 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1899 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, 
$4,601 430.35 


Assets, December 31, 1923, $49,639,981.23 


Branch Offices 


PEOPLES SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH 
Central Avenue and Bowers Street, Jersey City 


BERGEN AND LAFAYETTE BRANCH 
Monticello Avenue and Brinkerhoff Street, Jersey City 


TOWN OF UNION BRANCH 
Bergenline Avenue and Hackensack Plank Road 
Town of Union, New Jersey 


HOBOKEN BRANCH 
12-14 Hudson Place, Hoboken, New Jersey 





TRUST COMPANIES 


What the Bank’s 


Customer Wants 


F a depositor were asked to draw up a set of 
principles for the guidance of his bank, he 
would probably specify: 


Complete and modern facilities for the conduct of all 
branches of banking business; 


Unfailing courtesy and a desire to serve; 


Skill, soundness and conservatism on the part of the 
bank’s management; 


Sound business counsel from the bank’s officers; 


Even-handed justice in meeting requests for service or 
accommodation. 


It is the constant endeavor of this institution 


to grasp and act upon the viewpoint of its clients. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK 
Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000 


128 Broadway New York City 


Organized in 1838 and Nationalized in 1865 
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URUST COMPANIES 


THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST COMPANY OF BEAVER FALLS, PA., 
CELEBRATES TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Embodying those qualities of service and 
fidelity which give to trust companies their 
distinctive character and command of pub- 
lic favor, the Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, recently 
passed the twentieth milestone of its success- 
ful career. The same spirit of teamwork 
among officers and employees and of loyalty 
to the institution which has always been 
in evidence in the operation of the company 
was in evidence at the anniversary dinner 
which served as an occasion to review past 
achievements and to set a goal for greater 
progress. The genial influence of Toast- 
master W. W. Potts, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the company, contributed to make the 
family reunion a memorable affair. Among 
guests who spoke were Alexander Dunbar, 
vice-president and cashier of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh; John L. Stewart, president of the 
Observer Publishing Company, besides re 
marks from President C. W. Klein and other 
senior officers. 

The Federal Title & Trust Company was 
organized early in 1903 and began business 


C. W. Kien 
President, the Federal Title & Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 


October 26, the same year, with capital of 
$150,000, which was increased to $200,000 on 
November 16, 1905. During September, 
1904, the company took possession of its 
own building at the corner of the principal 
business streets of the town which accom- 
modates forty offices in addition to banking 
room. Changes are now in progress on the 
first floor which will enlarge the banking 
quarters and provide new vaults. 

Mr. C. W. Klein was elected president upon 
the organization of the company and has con- 
tinued in that office to the present time. Of 
the directors elected at organization, Messrs. 
Joseph McFerron, C. W. Klein, John Warren 
and John H. Knott have served in that ca- 
pacity to the present time. W. 8. Morrison 
has also served as solicitor continuously since 
1903. Mr. W. W. Potts, who was elected 
secretary and treasurer in 1903, has also 
without interruption 
during the last twenty years and in 1920 was 
elected vice-president in addition to treas- 
urer. During the past two years Mr. Potts 
has served as treasurer of the Pennsylvania 


served the company 


W. W. Potts 


Vice-President and Treasurer, the Federal Title & Trust 





TRUST 


W. F. WAXENFELTER 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, The Federal Title and 
Trust Company Beaver Falls, Pa 


Bankers Association and he is also president 
of the 
ciation. 
assistant 
of the company in 1917, was elected secre- 
tary in 1920, and the official staff at the pres- 


Jeaver County Clearing House Asso- 
W. F. Waxenfelter, who was elected 


secretary and assistant treasurer 


ent time consists of the following: C. W. 


HOME OF THE FEDERAL TITLE & TRUST COMPANY, 


BEAVER FALLs, PA. 


COMPANIES 


Klein, president; Max Solomon, vice-presi 
dent; W. W. Potts, vice-president and treas 
urer; W. F. Waxenfelter, secretary and as 
sistant treasurer; W. S. Morrison, solicitor; 
Frank N. Timpano, manager foreign depart 
ment. 

The directors are: M. W. McCandless, G. 
F. Kennedy, E. J. McLaughlin, A. D. Camp 
bell, C. R. May, L. Richard, C. F. Ross, John 
Warren, H. H. and W. W. Potts. 

Deposits of the Federal Title and Trust 
Company increased steadily and the Novem 
ber 30, 1923, statement 


sources of $1,718,770: 


Swaney 


shows combined re 
$1,120,323: 


profits, $59, 


deposits, 
capital, $200,000 ; 
469. The company 
the Federal 
dends 


surplus and 
acquired membership in 
system in 1918. Divi 
$207,000 having been 


Reserve 
amounting to 
paid since organization 


JOHN COWAN JOINS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Mr. John Cowan, formerly publicity offi- 
cer of The Toronto General Trusts Corpora 
tion and director of the Fi 
nancial Association, 
with the Toronto advertis- 
ing agency, A. J. Denne & Company, Lim 
ited. Mr. Cowan will have the direction of 
the newly financial advertising 
department of the agency and his experience 
and ability are assurance that clients will 
be well served. Mr. Cowan made an excep- 
tionally fine officer of 
The Toronto Corporation, 

and financial ad- 

vertising circles of this country as 


also Canadian 
Advertisers’ 
his association 


announces 


organized 


record as publicity 


General Trusts 
is well known in 


well as of Canada. 


The Hamilton National Bank and 
its allied institution, The Hamilton 
Trust «& Bank of Chatta 
Tenn., reports combined re 
$20.010.000 : 


Savings 
noosa, 
sources of 


$15,227,000 ; 


deposits of 
capital, surplus and 


undivided profits of $2,725,10s. 


Mr. Allard 
The Trust 
land, Ohio, has been 
member of the Federal 
Committee of the 


ers Association. 


Smith, vice-president, 


Union Company, Cleve 
appointed a 
Legislative 


American Bank 


Raphael Herman, a Detroit 
manufacturer, has made a gift of 
$1,000,000 to the International Uni- 


versity in Brussels, Belgium. 








GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES 





IN CLEVELAND 


J. A. HOUSE 
President, The Guardian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


The increasing recognition of trust com- 
panies in the Cleveland district as institu- 
tions providing fundamentally necessary and 
valuable service is amply evidenced by their 
rapid growth in this city during the last 
few years. In 1908 total resources were 
$116,151,727. In 1916 the figures were $25s8,- 
356,728, and in 1920 they reached $457,664,- 
At the end of 1922 the total was $614,- 
495,678, and September 15, 1925, 
of the trust companies 
Cleveland were $676,638,797. 

The rapid increase came in the pe- 
riod of consolidation of banks, both National 
and State, during 1920 and 1921. Later 
mergers also were factors in the growth of 
deposits and capitalization, but most of the 
remarkable in 1922 and 1928 can 
be accounted for by the expansion of serv- 
ice and the addition of many customers. 

Deflation in 1921, naturally caused a drop 
in deposits, particularly in the commercial 
departments, but 
in 


SOD. 
the re- 
of 


sources eleven 


most 


increase 


Cleveland trust companies 
1922 recovered all lost ground and torged 
ahead to new high marks in deposits. With 
this increase in banking resources has come 


marked growth in the trust departments. 


Several of 
recorded a 


the companies have each year 
large percentage of increase in 
both corporate and estates business. Devel- 
opment of many living trust agreements has 
been one of the features of this growth. 

Expert work in the analysis of invest- 
ments and careful supervision by trust offi- 
cers and trust committees have made this 
a trust function with unusual appeal. 

Economical, prompt, and accurate service 
in fiduciary matters, whether for individuals 
or corporations, and the education work of 
the banks through advertising and personal 
solicitation have had much with this 
steady and rapid growth of local trust com- 
panies. Word-of-mouth publicity by satisfied 
customers is doing much to give the public 
a clearer understanding of the functions 
trust companies. 


to do 


of 


te de te 
The story of the New York Community 
Trust was broadcasted recently over the 
radio in New York by Director Ralph Hayes. 
Alexander C. Snyder, vice-president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company in 
charge of the Flatbush branch, died Decem- 
ber 31st at his 


home in Brooklyn. 


Growth in Resources of Trust Companies 
in Cleveland 


1908 ZZ! 
19l 


1908 $116,151,727. 
191G $258,356,728, 
1920 $457,004,805. 
1922 $614,495, 678. 
1923 $676, 638,797. 
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HOW THE SCHOOL SAVINGS SYSTEM LAYS THE 
FOUNDATION FOR FUTURE GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


E. VAUGHN KLEIN 
Treasurer of The Spokane and Eastern Trust Company of Spokane, Washington 


(Eprror’s Note: The Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company was probably the first bank 
in the United States to 
and put into operation the 
of school which has 
popular throughout the country. 
ing article tells how the 
and the success obtained.) 


or trust company 


conceive system 
savings, become 80 


The follow- 
plan is conducted 


HE Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 

pany in 1901 the idea of 

starting a savings system in 
the public There are 
now 3,808 school children’s savings accounts 
in our system with total deposits of $24,626. 
The average deposit is $6.46. 


conceived 
school 


schools of Spokane. 


When the plan was first projected there 
After 
school 
results to be 


savings 


were many objections to overcome. 
repeatedly appearing before’ the 
board and showing them the 
obtained the present school 
was established. The school 
has proven so that it has 
imitated and extended in many other 


states, and is receiving the hearty approval 


system 
savings system 
been successful 


been 


of the leading citizens and educational heads 
throughout the country. 

In practical operation 
is treated as an 


child 
with 
a private bankbook and a separate account 
in the bank ledgers as if he were an adult 
Each week the teachers of each room, who 
Act as agent for the pupils, receive the de- 
posits of the pupils. enters 
the children’s books and at the end of the 
week, on the proper blank, makes a report 
to the principal showing the amount de- 
posited by each pupil and balance, as well 
as name and number of account. She keeps 
a carbon copy of this record and hands over 
the original, with the corresponding sum, to 
the principal, who in turn gathers together 
all the funds turned in by the teachers and 
forwards them to the bank, with the bank’s 
forms filled out by them. Upon receipt of 
these sums of money the bank clerks credit 
the account of each pupil with the amount 
turned in. 


each school 


individual depositor, 


She them in 


The children allowed to withdraw 
funds from the bank on their own order. We 
allow the children 4 per cent 


terest, 


are 


compound in- 
paid all de 
department. Look 
ing at it from a humanitarian standpoint the 
bank 


which is the 


Same as 
positors in our savings 
believes it is doing a wide and useful 
service to the country and to the community 
in fostering the spirit of 
the children. 

The 
November of 


saving money in 


increase for September, October and 
this year, both in number of 
deposits and amounts, has been greater than 
any similar period. 
in Spokane, all but 
sented. 

According to data compiled by 
bank division of the 


Of the 35 public schools 
four or five are repre- 
the savings 
Bankers As- 
children 
bank systems aggre 
gated more than $9,500,000 during the school 
year of 1922-25. This represents an increase 
of $3,500,000, or 39 per 


American 


sociation, deposits made by school 


in their school 


Savings 


cent over the year 
1921-22; of $6,000,000 or 65 per cent over the 
year 1920-21; and $7,000,000 or TO per cent 
over the year 1919-20. During the year 1922- 
25 there were 1,948,908 
ticipating in the school 
during 1921-22 there 
1920-21 there were S02,000 ; 
20 there 462,651. 
deposits for the year 


to $5.65. 


school children 


par- 
savings systems: 
1,271,000; during 
and during 1919- 
The 


increased 


were 


were average 


gross 
from $4.51 
“ “eo fe 


The coupon verification division in the 
trust department of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York 


in handling coupons 


established a 
and 
7,595,515 pieces during the 
vember 5th last. Total value of bonds pass- 
ing through the division $63,000,000 
greater than in 1922. 

The value of the estate of the late John H. 
Flagler is placed at $2,679,000 according to 
a recent accounting filed by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York as executor and 
trustee, 


record 
numbering 
ended No- 


bonds 
year 


was 















ONG before the Chemical National 
Bank of New York acquired its proud 
soubriquet, “Old Bullion,” in recog- 
honoring all drafts and checks in 
the coin of the realm when specie payment 
Was suspended in 1857 and after, this bank 
ing institution had pillar in the 
New York banking and financial 
unfold the seroll of its 


if service is 


nition of 


become a 
system. To 
hundred 
record of 
succeeding 


one years 
to reveal a 


devotion of its 


staunch 
generations of 
iminagements to those approved policies and 
traditions of banking which enable an insti 
tution to come through periods of national 
stress as well as of opulence with constantly 
stronger sinews and more firmly intrenched 
in publie confidence. 
Quite in keeping with 
things 


its reputation for 
not doing by halves the Chemical 
National celebrated the dawn of its 100th 
anniversary year by an increase of $2,000,000 
in surplus, authorized at the first meeting 
of the board of directors in the centennial 
year, bringing the surplus up to $15,000,000. 
Associated with its big surplus is a bit of 
history rather unique in banking practice. 
For many years the bank was widely known 
because of its enormous surplus as compared 
with a small capital. It was not until 1907 
that the capital was increased from $300,- 
000 to $3,000,000 by a 900 per cent stock 


dividend made entirely from earnings. Prior 
to that time, for many years, the stock- 


holders received an annual dividend of 150 
per cent and the stock responded by selling 
as high as $5,000 a share. In 1920 with the 
consolidation of the Citizens National Bank, 
the capital was increased to $4,500,000. 

In his last annual report to the share- 
the president, Mr. Perry H. John- 
ston, directed attention to some of the inter- 
esting “high spots” in the career of the 
Chemical National. It was founded in 1823 
as the New York Chemical Manufacturing 
Company wih legislative authority the fol- 
lowing year to do a general banking business. 
In 1844 an amended charter was obtained to 
enable the bank to devote itself entirely to 
banking service. A substantial profit accrued 


holders 





CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


“OLD BULLION’S” DISTINGUISHED RECORD 





to shareholders under the original investment 
and the Chemical started with $300,000 cap- 
ital. In 1865 it entered the national bank- 
ing system. 

Since 1844 when the organization was 
transformed into a bank there has been $8,- 
000 paid in dividends upon each share ($100 
par value) of the original stock. The aver- 
age dividend rate over the period of 80 years 
therefore been 100 per centum 

The book value on December 31, 


has per an- 
1923, 
of the equivalent of the one original share, 
(par value $100) was $4,704.80 and the pres- 
ent market value of the equivalent of an 
original share is about $5,400. 

The Chemical National begins its centen- 
nial year with big plans ahead. The Decem- 
ber 3lst statement shows aggregate resources 
of $165,614,379; deposits, $129,515,549; capi- 
tal, $4,500,000; surplus, $13,500,000 
divided profits, $3,171,832, not to 
$624,000 reserves for taxes, ete. 


num. 


and un- 
include 
During the 
past year special emphasis was put upon de- 
veloping the trust service. During the com 
ing vear the Chemical will embark upon its 
branch policy under authority from the 
Comptroller of the Currency to open twelve 
additional offices. The 


management = will 


proceed slowly, however, and will begin 
branch operations by opening two offices, 
one at Fifth avenue and 29th street and 


the other at Madison avenue and 46th street. 
The bank is moreover, fortunate in having 
an exceptionally able executive staff under 
President Johnston and a board of directors 
which embraces names. distinguished in 
American financial and business affairs. 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
the Chemical National, Charles 
elected a vice-president, Barret Morfort, as- 
sistant vice-president, Ogden 
manager of the foreign department, 
Leonard E. Livingston, assistant comp- 
troller. All other officers were re-elected. 


Cason was 
Bigelow, as- 
sistant 
and 


a a & 
Dickman, twenty-eight 
of age has been elected president of the Ridge- 
field Park Trust Company of Ridgefield Park, 
NN; dé; 


Bernard C, years 





























































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


(The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources over 


$890,000 
$12,000,000 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY 


The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
An important gain of deposits is revealed 
the December 3lst statement of the 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York. Since the previous statement of Sep- 
tember 14, 1928, deposits increased 
$104,004,000 to $144,351.962, a gain of over 
$40,000,000 within a brief period of about 
three months, which is one of the largest in- 
creases reported by any banking institution 
during that period in the United States. Re- 
sources aggregate $182,633,906 with cash, re- 
serves and exchanges amounting to $63,349,- 
000; U. S. Government securities, $24,349,- 
000; loans and discounts of $74,423,000. The 
eapital is $5,000,000; surplus fund $5,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $2,848,000, 
$1,000,000 reserved for contingencies. 
The Pacific Bank, with which the interests 
of the American Exchange National are 
closely identified, reports resources of $37,- 
931,000; deposits, $32,846,000; capital, $1,- 
000,000; surplus and profits, $1,710,699. The 
past year has also been exceptionally success- 
ful in the operations of the American Ex- 
change Securities Corporation through which 
the American Exchange National conducts its 
investment affairs. At the annual meeting 





by 


from 


and 
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Symbols of Progress 


The truest measure of a 
bank’s growth is the degree 
in which it broadens its 
range of service. 

Through its specialized de- 
partments the Fidelity 


may be able to help you in 
many unusual ways. 


The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


of the American Exchange National the ros 
ter of officers, headed by 
Clarke, 


President Lewis L 
was re-elected. 


NEW BRANCHES FOR GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 

The General Motors 
tion, which exclusive financial 
service for General Motors dealers and pur 
chasers of General Motors Corporation prod 
ucts, will shortly open 
Buffalo, Washington, 
Cincinnati and Denver. This will make the 
list of branches twenty in number in the 
United States with one in Canada and one in 
London. Through banks and 
trust companies in various cities are enabled 
to maintain contact 


Acceptance Corpora 
provides an 


new branches in 
Lb. C., Philadelphia, 


these offices 
and direct relations. 
General Motors Corporation has adopted 
for 1924 a plan for selling to employees of 
the Corporation and subsidiaries 7 per cent 
debenture Such will be sold 
on easy payment basis and insure attractive 


stock. stock 
rate of income as well as giving employees 
a partnership interest. Total sales of Gen- 
eral Motors cars and trucks during 1923 ap 
proximated 796,000 as compared with actual 
sales of 456,763 in 1922. 



























L. H. ROSEBERRY 
Vice-President, Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. 


HEN 
Company 


the First Regional Trust 
Conference embracing 

the principal trust companies with- 
in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Arizona, adjourned 
at the St. Francis Hotel in 
November 23, 1923, after a 


San Francisco, 
busy two-day 
was crystallized a new era 
in corporate trust service in Western United 


there 


session, 


States. For years trust companies have 
been quietly developing a type of public 
service not fully appreciated by the public 
at large nor adequately perfected by the 
companies themselves. In the main each 
institution pursued its own policies in the 
acceptance of new business, fixed its own 


charges, set its own standards of service, 
perfected its own administrative machinery, 
and pioneered into new fields with little help 
from others. This was not wholly a mat- 
but rather of circumstances. 
Such standardization of practices, methods 
and forms as had been made was largely 
localized and the result of spasmodic meet- 
ings not well programmed. The trust com- 
panies in a few of the states had only re- 
cently organized. The Trust Company Divi- 


ter of choice 


sion of the American Bankers Association 
had been holding annual meetings, success- 


ful of their kind, but through necessity so 
generalized and intermixed with business 
routine as to be of indifferent constructive 
value to individual trust companies in the 


solution of their difficult local policies and 
problems. 


Conference on Round Table Plan 
The officials of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, long recognizing the limitations upon 
the usefulness of the national convention, 
were seeking some solution of the problem, 
when out of the west was heard a call for 
a Regional Conference. This promptly 
reached the sympathetic ears at the national 


headquarters, and as a result there was 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED AT THE FIRST REGIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


DEVELOPING THE STANDARD OF SERVICE IN PACIFIC COAST STATES 





authorized the experiment of holding a con- 
ference of trust companies on the Pacific 
Coast embraced within a region having more 
or less similar trust laws, industries, peoples, 
economic conditions, 
and trust companies. 
First Regional 


business requirements, 

Thus was born the 
Conference of trust com- 
panies ever held in the United States. 

A preliminary survey found trust officers 
of all the invited institutions keenly inter- 
ested in the meeting and expressing a desire 
to attend the conference. When it convened 
it was found there was practically a 100 
per cent representation. The arranged pro- 
gram showed a complete elimination of gen- 
eral subjects and an intense specialization 
of matters of peculiar interest to trust com- 
pany service. It 


was conducted upon the 
conference or round-table discussion plan, 
with no set speeches, each topical discus- 


sion being led by the best authority avail- 
able and joined in by all the attending dele- 
gates. 

The foundation of 


the program the 
elevation and 


standardization of service to 
the public and of practices by the trust com- 
panies themselves. All through the discus- 
sions ran the principle of conducting these 
companies, so as to perform the highest type 
of service for their customers, maintaining 
themselves upon the highest ethical princi- 


was 


ples, creating a proper understanding in 
their public relations, safeguarding the 


funds entrusted to them, making correct trust 
charges through the simplification of ad- 
ministrative methods and efficient organiza- 
tion, and clearly fixing the responsibilities 
of these companies and their officers in the 
discharge of their quasi-public duties. 


Practical Topics Discussed 
The major topics which developed these 
principles revolved around discussions of 
such topics as: 
(a) Policies to be pursued in the accept- 
ance of new business by inquiries as to the 




















































































































































































































































































































114 TRUST 


merits of the enterprise; investigating the 
standing of the trustor; preventing misuse 
of the bank’s name in promoting question- 
able enterprises; and safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the beneficiaries ; 

(b) Establishing fundamentals 
changes through simplification of items in 
such charges upon the cost of the 
service rendered, plus a reasonable profit; 

(c) Creating in the minds of the public a 
proper understanding of the status of trust 
company through lectures before 
newspapers; magazine articles; 
publicity campaigns; meetings of bank offi- 
cers, employees, etc. ; 

(d) Proper investment of trust funds to 
secure safety of the principal with maximum 
of interest yield to beneficiaries ; 

(e) Cooperation between trust companies 
for the standardization of practices, eleva- 
tion of ethical standards and perfection of 
business methods. 

There was almost a total absence of self- 
ish talk. It was gratifying how unani- 
mously the attending trust officers con- 
demned plans of some of their patrons to 
evade taxation, secrete property from cred- 
itors, and promote questionable 
through trust formations. The 


of correct 


based 


service 


colleges ; 


schemes 
California 


representatives were highly complimented by 
the attitude of outside delegates in 


conced- 
service here had reached a 
state than elsewhere in the 
The experiences, advice and opin- 
the Californians 


ing that trust 
more perfect 
district. 
ions of 
sought. 


was repeatedly 
Tangible Results of Conference 

of the conference came a clearer re- 
alization, on the part of all attending, of the 
responsibilities imposed by law and con- 
science upon trust companies to faithfully, 
safely, and humanely discharge the duties 
and confidences imposed upon and assumed 
by them in their trusts. It was everywhere 
sensed that these companies have an almost 
limitless future in their field if they will 
but continue to win and hold the confidence 
of the public; that they possess almost un- 
paralleled opportunities for needed service 
to the old, the young, the widowed, the in- 
competent, the absent, and all others want- 
ing a skilled and safe financial service. 

So intense was the interest maintained by 
the delegates that the usual accompaniments 
of golf, sightseeing, and other outside pleas- 
ures were forgotten, It was manifestly a 
workers’ meeting. At its conclusion a reso- 
lution was enthusiastically adopted making 
the conference a permanent annual institu- 


Out 


COMPANIES 


tion. While it is ultimately intended that 
the place of holding the meeting shall rotate 
among the principal centers of trust 
pany activity within the area, yet it was 
felt that Los Angeles should be the scene of 
the next annual meeting in 1924. 

The results of this first conference of 
trust companies are quite decisive of their 
usefulness in other parts of the country to 
elevate the tone of trust company service 
and to familiarize the public with these in- 
stitutions which serve them so intimately 
and faithfully. And it is well that this be 
so, for it will not be long before the Ameri- 
can trust company, suitably regulated and 
safeguarded by law, will become the great 
financial agent for the public to administer 
estates of deceased persons, handle the prop- 
erty of minors, spendthrifts, incompetents, 
the aged, the absent, and to act in a fidu 
ciary and fiscal capacity for every type of 
business transaction and institution requir- 
ing the best available service of this type. 
Their usefulness is demonstrated; their per- 
manenecy assured; and measures are 
being taken by these companies in meetings 
such as the San 
ence to elevate 
perfect their 
their use by 


com- 


now 


Francisco 
their 


Regional Confer- 
ethical standards 
service to reduce the 
their customers. 


and 


cost of 


STRIKING ILLUMINATION OF 

SIN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OF MILWAUKEE 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE WISCONSIN ANTI 
TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


THE First WIScON- 

















MAJOR FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE THE BUSINESS 
AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK FOR 1924 


SUBSTITUTING COMMON SENSE FOR POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY IN 
SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
President Union Trust Company of Chicago 


UT of the conflicting events of 
past year it is not easy to 
the favorable and the unfavorable 
constructive and the obstructive 
forces that are at work in our economic life. 
We cannot with safety disregard the warn- 
ing signals, but we may have faith to be- 
lieve that the world is making progress in 
reaching a state of peace and stability. In 
the exercise of that faith we may carry for- 
ward our enterprises with con- 
structive courage, which sets a conservative 
and logical goal and will not be swerved 
from reaching it by giving too serious con- 
sideration 


the 
balance 


or the 


respective 


to the pessimistic prophecies of 
those whose chief business in life is to dis- 


courage progress. 


The year 1923 has not been kind to Europe. 
Politically Europe has not made the adjust- 


that 
she 


ments were hoped for although indus- 
trially has made some progress. The 
financial collapse of Germany; the marked 
increase of the military establishment of 
France, with no adequate income from taxa- 
tion or reparations to support it; the steady 
decline of the value of the frane, apparently 
following the course of the mark; and the 
development of a third political party in 
Great Britain strong enough to force out of 
power a government whose policies were un- 
welcome, but not strong enough in all proba- 
bility, should it assume the task of forming 
a new cabinet, to continue in power when 
its policies in turn are under fire, suggest 
political difficulties that must have a seri- 
ous bearing upon Europe’s industrial recov- 
ery and upon her trade relations with us. 
Despite this dark picture the 
brought certain recoveries, political, finan- 
cial, and industrial, to such countries as 
Italy, Austria, Poland, and Czecho Slovakia, 
proving what can be accomplished when a 
nation settles down to work and determines 
to achieve solvency instead of being satis- 


year has 


fied to drift with the tide toward possible 
bankruptey and dissolution. 


Europe Still Our Best Customer 


Notwithstanding the still unsettled condi- 
tions, Europe is our best foreign customer. 
She has been so in 1923 and will be in 1924 
unless further fluctuations in ex- 
change make difficult the financing of pur- 
chases from us. Latin America becomes a 
field that will richly repay intelligent culti- 
vation during 1924, not, I believe, in loans 
to governments, but more particularly in 
helping to develop the resources of the Cen- 
tral and South American countries whose 
wealth and buying power thus increased will 
bring to us a trade that otherwise would be 
inclined to turn toward Europe. 

The Far East, despite unsettled political 
conditions in Asia and misfortune in Japan, 
will yield us a trade outlet substantial in 
1924 and capable of steady increase from 
year to year. In-so far as the stability of 
business at home is dependent upon a cer- 
tain proportion of export trade, we are not 
without hope that improving conditions 
around the world will supply this needed 
percentage during 1924 and thus add to the 
assurance of our prosperity. 

It is a matter for congratulation that we 
are not involved in the political conflicts of 
Europe. The sentiment of our people is 
probably more united in this than in any 
other of our federal policies. Such entangle- 
ment would bring no permanent relief to 
Europe and would be fraught with inevitable 
embarrassment to us. To the extent, how- 
ever, that we can aid in economic reconstruc- 
tion, when an assured basis for such recon- 
struction exists by common consent of the 
countries involved, we should recognize an 
obligation to use our good offices by such 
association, influence, and effort as will en- 
courage international harmony and 


serious 


estab- 
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lish the sanctity of international obligations 
as opposed to the policy of delay and pos- 
sible repudiation. 


Basis for Good Business 


Business conditions in the United States 
during 1923 have shown a decided improve- 
ment over the preceding year. Our indus- 
trial and commercial turnover has been the 
equal at least of the best year in our his- 
tory. True, the profit margin has been a 
variable factor, and in some sections of the 
country and in some lines of business or pro- 
duction there actual loss, but 
in the main it has been a very satisfactory 
year. 


has been an 


What actually occurred in 1923 is impor- 
tant at this time only as it furnishes an 
indication of the conditions likely to con- 
front us in the new year. The basis of good 
business is crops, Maximum employ- 
ment, and an ample supply of money and 
credit. These basic factors were present 
throughout the past year, and the result of 
their influence upon our business life stands 
as the foundation upon which next 
business will be built. 

In the field of agricultural production, all 
products have not commanded prices high 
enough to assure a visible profit, but bulk- 
ing all of the products of the farm from 
cotton to wheat, the aggregate buying power 
has been greater than in 1922 or in any 
average pre-war year and is being used more 
freely than in the last year for the purchase 
of necessities and of some commodities that 
cannot be accurately so classed. 


good 


year’s 


To no other 
industry is so much thought and effort being 
given by the government as well as by pri- 
vate sources in an endeavor to encourage 
production, equalize costs, and insure a fair 
return to farm capital. Unless all signs 
fail, there should be a steady improvement 
during 1924 in raising, financing, 
keting our farm products. 


and mar- 

There has never been in any normal year 
of our history less unemployment than in 
1925. Not only has there been work for all 
who were willing to work, but the wages paid 
to both skilled and common labor have been 
approximately 40 per cent higher in actual 
purchasing power than in the year 1914. As 
a factor in our national prosperity this buy- 
ing power ranks second only to the value of 
our agricultural production and promises to 
play a most important part in business. 


Ample Credit Facilities 


Of money and credit there has been and 
now is a sufficient supply for all legitimate 
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enterprise. Thrift is being practiced more 
and more by our people, as evidenced by 
an increase in our savings deposits, the 
investment in homes, and in desirable securi- 
ties. Thrift and conservatism are twin vir- 
tues and so long as both are practiced, the 
prosperity of the nation is assured. 

These conditions all lead to a favorable 
outlook for 1924. They are fundamental and 
promise to be fairly permanent, and we might 
content ourselves to and assume 
that 1924 was to be a year of large business 
promise. 
ing 


stop here 
There are, however, some modify- 
influences which definitely affect 
the business operations of the year, and it is 
well to consider these also. 


may 


Primarily these 
influences spring from the political situation 
in Washington and from the psychological 
disadvantage of the coming presidential elec- 
tion. 

The unfortunate tendency persists in Con- 
gress to organize blocs or cliques “committed 
to influence and pass if possible legislation 
favoring their particular constituency in 
contrast to the fundamental principles of 
good federal legislation in which the welfare 
of the whole country 
obligation of every 
With the elections of 
group 


becomes the primary 
patriotic lawmaker.” 
1923 this congressional 
increased. All legislation affect- 
ing business is likely to be influenced by this 
unfortunate legislative organization. 


was 


Why Taxes Should Be Reduced 
The trend of tax legislation will be an im- 
portant factor. 
no earned 


Taxing business until it has 
surplus with which to increase 
its operations may build an absolute barrier 
to progress. Taxing until 
there is not sufficient finance im- 
provements which are necessary to maintain 
our chosen standard of 
trogression inevitable. Taxing one group of 
citizens while exempting another will en- 
courage a form of communism which means 
national stagnation. The of the 
revenue law proposed by Secretary Mellon 
would avert all of conditions and if 
passed would at once provide an impetus to 
business in the new year 


incomes 
residue to 


private 


living will make re- 


revision 


these 


The attempt to further control industrial 
operations extending to a supervision of 
prices would also adversely affect 1924 busi- 
ness. At the close of the war there was much 
agitation about the evil of high wages and 
high prices. Wages have apparently stabil- 
ized on a high level, and we find ourselves 
prosperous with each year bringing less and 
less of a demand for lower wage levels. High 
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prices, however, are the result of high wages, 


and the relation between them cannot be 
denied, yet there is a large group of our 
people who believe that prices should be 
rigidly controlled by legislative enactment, 
whil wages should remain untouched. 


Should this misunderstanding funda- 


mental economic laws precipitate legislation 


t 


of 


» control prices while not controlling wages, 


confidence would be shattered and prosper 
ty would at once decline. 
The Railroad Situation 
\ny interference with the operating effi 
iency of the steam transportation lines 
would also have an adverse bearing upon 


the business of 1924. The cry is for cheaper 
rates, and an effort may be made to repeal 
that the Esch-Cummins Act in- 


Interstate Commis- 


section of 


structing the Commerce 


sion to find a rate that will yield a fair re- 
turn upon the actual invested capital en- 
gaged in transportation. The national income 
i921, according to the census figures, 
amounted to $60,000,000,000 and was an in- 
crease of SS per cent over the national in- 
me of 1910. Transportation facilities per- 
mitting the distribution of products made 
this income possible, and the difference be- 
tween poor and efficient service in its effect 
upon business conditions is still fresh in the 
public mind when we recall the days of gov 
ernment operation as against the restored 


ficiency of 1923, in which the railroads 
moved their largest tonnage with greater 
than at any time in their history. 
consider what 


may be at 


] 
i 


When we 


ional it 


spatch 


the increase in na 
the end of this 
upon transpor 
connection with the 
agree that any leg- 
will destroy either the public 
confidence in railroad securities or take away 
from the management of the roads the power 
to control their operating conditions will, in 
exact ratio to the extent of the interference, 
limit the possibility of business development 
n this country. 

The C 


creased 


come 
and the 


agencies in 


lecad demand our 


iti 
ation 


pre 


sumed increase, we must 


islation that 


lass I railroads are paying an in 
bill today which is $1,500,000, 
000 in excess of 1912. In all probability the 
all wages of all the railroads will 
approximately five times the divi- 
dends paid to stockholders, and to this great 


wage 
increase in 


represent 


nerease in operating wages there must 
1dded the every rail, car, 
locomotive, or other supply arising from the 
high wage level, generally applicable in the 
entire industrial field. Eliminate all pay- 
ments to stockholders and would de 


be 
increased cost of 


you 
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Service in North Dakota 


Our twenty years experience may 





be of value to you 


Che Northern Crust Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


TRUSTS - INVESTMENTS - SAVINGS 














crease your general freight 
per cent. 


rate but a small 


The only that 


is to decrease wages. 


way rates can be decreased 
Wages will not be de- 
creased; in fact, there is already a demand 
for a further the part of the 


four railroad We should stop 


increase on 


brotherhoods. 


talking about cheaper transportation until 
we are ready to adjust the cost of provid- 
ing that transportation. The railroads have 


shown great ability in restoring service. They 
should be given the opportunity to complete 
their without thrusting upon them the 
uncertainty of revenue with which to carry 
on their work, and if they are not given this 
opportunity, the situation in the transporta- 
tion field will constitute a real menace to the 
successful business operations of 1924. 


1. 
Task 


Elasticity in Tariff 

Power also rests in the legislative activity 
of this Congress to affect business by failure 
to the operation of the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney Tariff Bill. An im- 
proved industrial Europe will 
obviously find us confronted with an increas- 
volume of imports which the people of 
this country seem glad 


encourage 


condition in 


ing 


to absorb and which 


may tend to run the balance of trade against 
us to a much larger degree than in the year 
just closed. It will be necessary to watch 


the intake of foreign products into the trade 
of this country the effect upon 
our industrial production and upon the main- 


because of 


tenance of our present wage standards. 
Finally, of the 


course, presidential year 


provides a psychological business disadvan- 
tage. It is in reality more psychological 
than real but will tend to develop a con- 


servatism in buying, retarding the return of 
confident purchasing upon the old seasonal 
basis which the 
could be better anticipated 
nomical production planned. 


under 


needs of business 


and more eco- 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


LONDON LIVERPOOL - PARIS 
HAVRE BRUSSELS ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1923 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 

from Banks and Bankers. $144,230,132.92 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 33,003,668.81 
Public Securities. . 26,936,861.07 
Other Securities 35,654,041.36 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . 317,138,562.81 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 2,016,807.50 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 4,858,721.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . . 38,878,525.38 
Real Estate... 8,364,641.16 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 10,373,586.23 


$621, 455, 548. 75 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . $25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... .. . 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits... ... 3,655,020.05 


$43,655,020.05 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and 
Expenses. . 3,521,132.90 
Miscellaneous Liabilities... 5,982,195.97 
Acceptances: 
New York.... $24,145,438.28 
Foreign Branches 14,733,087.10 
- 38,878,525.38 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 593,862.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks... . 29,219,223.67 


Deposits. gi 499,605,588.78 
$621,455,548.75 




















AND DISCUSSED IN 
LEGAL NATURE, 
PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. } 


THIS DEPARTMENT. 


GUARDIANS 
(Appointment of testamentary guard- 
ians is ineffective.) 
The will of Charles Baechler 
following provision: “I 


contained the 
hereby * * * 


ap- 
point the Guaranty Trust Company and 
John T. E. Van Derveer * * * executors 
of this my last will and as trustees herein- 


before stated, it is my desire that they may 


qualify and act as guardians for my said 
nieces, Ethel May Houser and Vivian Helen 


Houser until such time as the principal of 


the bequests hereunder to them is _ paid, 
when they shall have reached the age of 
twenty-one years, ete.” 


The Surrogate Court, Bronx County, says 
that this attempt to appoint 
guardians of the infants is 
says further, “while, however, 
appointment of 


testamentary 
ineffective and 
the attempted 
testamentary guardians was 
ineffective as suggested, the intent of the tes 
tator may be carried out by holding the 
sume authority with respect to the property 
of the infants as they would have had if 
the appointments as testamentary guardian 
had been effective, and I so determine. 

“The language of the third paragraph of 
the will, while not in terms giving one-third 
estate to the guardians of 
nevertheless 


of the residuary 
each infant, shows a clear in 
tent that such property shall be in the cus 
tody and control of the testamentary guard- 
ians there attempted to be nominated until 
the infants reach their respective majorities 
and hence the corporation and persons nomi- 
nated as guardians have the power and trust 
with (Matter of Charles 
H, Baechler, 121 N. Y. Misc. 691.) 


reference to same.” 


WILLS 
(Divorce is held to revoke will by im- 
plication of law.) 


It seems to be well settled that the mere 


fact that divorce has been obtained, stand- 





Legal Decisions and Discussion — 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF 


* Trust Company Law.”’ 





OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 








does 


will, 


alone 
ecuted 


ing not revoke a previously ex- 


under the doctrine of implied 
revocation from a change in a testator’s cir- 
cumstances. (25 A. L. R. 49). But in the 
case of Re: Bartlett, 108 Neb. 681, 189 N. W. 
300, a divorce obtained by a wife subse- 
to making of will in her favor by 
husband is held to revoke the will by 
the decree in the divorce pro- 
held to settle the property 
rights of the parties as they existed when the 
divorce was granted. 


quently 
her 
implication, 


ceeding being 


TRUSTS 
trustee 
at his 


( Neither 


chase 


nor his wife 
sale 


can pur- 


oun except on court 


order.) 


The settled law 
chase 


that a 
himself at his ex- 
New Jersey case to in- 
clude the wife of the trustee subjecting her 
to the same disability. 
pointing out, 
eould be 
proving the sale. 
Atl. 615.) 


trustee Cannot pur- 
from 


tended in a 


own sale is 


recent 


The Chancery Court 
that the disability. 
order of court ap- 
Hartle, 122 


however, 
removed under 


(Hartman vs 


JOINT DEPOSIT 
(The right of survivorship is held ap- 
plicable to a Tlli- 


nois. ) 


joint bank deposit in 


On November 24, 1920, Mary J. 
widow living with her sister, 


in Winnetka, 


Moser, a 
Agnes L. Alton, 
deposited $2,859.54 of her own 
money in a savings account with the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank, and both Mrs. Moser 
and Mrs. Alton signed an agreement as fol- 
lows: 

“The undersigned hereby assent and agree 
to all the by-laws, rules and regulations of 


Illinois Trust & Savings Bank governing its 


savings accounts, with the same effect as 
though we had signed the signature book 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


containing said by-laws; and we _ further 
agree that all deposits now or hereafter made 
to the credit of savings account No. 815,318 
with said bank, or any part thereof, and any 
interest thereon, shall be payable to the un 
dersigned jointly or severally and to or upon 
the order of either of the undersigned, wheth- 
er the other be living or not, and the receipt 
of the person or persons so paid shall be a 
valid and _ sufficient 
tance to said 


discharge and acquit- 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
for any and all such payments so made. It 
being intended and agreed that said savings 
account shall be 
joint and 


payable to and upon the 
several orders of the undersigned 
or either of them, or to the survivor of them.” 

This agreement was retained by the bank 
which issued a pass book. No money was 
withdrawn from this account by either Mrs. 
Moser or Mrs. Alton. Upon Mrs. 
death the deposit was found in her 


safety deposit box, 


Moser’s 


book 


Litigation followed in which 
claimed title to thé deposit. It was claimed 
against that joint tenancies 
in personal property as well as real estate 
were abolished in Illinois by the statute of 
1821. The Supreme Court of Illinois holds 
that the contract Mrs. Moser and 
Mrs. Alton is legally effective and the fact 
that Mrs. Moser had retained possession of 
the deposit book did not deprive Mrs. Alton 
of her right as a survivor to the deposit. 
(Illinois Trust & Savings Bank vs. 
Vlack, 181 N. E. 546). 


Mrs. Alton 


this contention 


between 


Van 


Morris F. Frey, assistant treasurer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York in 
charge of its tax department, resigned his 
position to resume the practice of law with 
the firm of Stetson, Jennings, Russell & 
Davis. 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


UNION TRUST CONVOY 
A good example of well conceived and di 
rected trust company literature is the “Union 
Trust Convoy,” the 
the Union Trust Cs 
ronto, Canada. 


monthly house organ of 
Limited of To 
The contents of the 
issue are attuned to the 


pany 
latest 
spirit of Christmas 
and the sober reckonings that come with the 
close of each year. To 

tunities of the new year 
attention to the ady 
plan of investment 


‘apitalize the oppor 
the Convoy directs 
intage of the installment 
conducted by the Union 
Trust Company as well as the facilities for 
savings and 


the protection of family inde 


pendence by having the trust company ap 


pointed conserver of tates 


INCOME TAX LAW OF DOMINION OF 
CANADA 

S. Moyse of The Royal Trust Com 

Montreal has 

the new edition of the 


Mr. C. 
pany of forwarded a copy of 
booklet issued by the 
company containing the amended text of the 
income tax law of the 
with 


through the 


Dominion of Canada, 
information gained by the 
experience of its in 
come tax department and in making hundreds 
of returns of varied nature. There is also 
a table which gives the tax liability on net 
income of various The explana 
relate to duty under the 
act, avoidance of penalties, persons taxable, 
filling forms, appeals. 


together 
company 


amounts. 
tions taxpayers’ 


deductions, ete. 


The distribution committee of the New 
York Community Trust held its initial meet 
ing recently in the offices of the trust at 120 
Broadway. Mr. Thomas Williams was chosen 
as chairman of the committee which consid 
ered the terms of several proposed bequests 
which are now 


in process 


of negotiation. 
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C. W. KLEIN, President 
MAX SOLOMON, Vice-Fres 


FRANK N 








Following are the 
the appointment of companies and 
New York City to act as 
registrar, 


latest announcements 
trust 
banks of 


vent, 


transfer 
depositary, trustee under 
rporate indentures, etc. : 
The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee for an issue of $1,000,000 
7 1935, 


regis 


i per cent 
the New 
ar ior 


any 6 


gold notes, due 
York United 
$1,500,000 
per 
January 1, 
tal stock of 


December 1, 
Hotels, Ine. ; 
Standard Milling 
gold due 
registrar of $750,000 capi 
Silver-Lead 
Land and Im 

registrar of 


Com- 
cent three 
1927 ; 

the 


ny; registrar 


year notes, 


Stewart Com 


Victory Park 
rovement Company, Inc., as 


ital 
The Central 


stock, amounting to $750,000, 
Trust 


registrar 


Union Company has 
for the United 
States and China Steamship Company, Inc., 
100,000 


been appointed 


shares 
preferred 
and Foreign 


stock 
for 
Power Company, 


common and 20,000 
the American 
Ine., 400,000 
certificates, and 


Rubber Products Corpora 


shares stock : 
preterred 
for the Magnum 


1, 2OO.000 


stock allotment 


shares common stock no par 
ilue, 10,000 preferred stock, $100 par value; 
trustee Reading Company 


gold 


Issue of 


general refunding 
nortgage 
1, 1997 
The Bankers 
appointed 
Aetna 


bonds, series <A, 
$63 ,.04.666. 
Trust 
transfer 
Automatic 


due January 


Company has been 

agent for stock of the 
Oil-Burner, Ine., and for 
the preferred stock allotment certificates of 
American & Foreign Power; registrar for the 
capital stock of Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Corporation; transfer agent for 
he eapital stock of Continental 
Company, Inc. 


Guaranty Trust 


Tobacco 


Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the increase of 
Class “B” preferred stock of the United 


Publishers Corporation, of 10,000 shares, par 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR, TRUSTEE, ETC. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - - - - $270,000.00 


OFFICERS 


W. W. POTTS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
W. F. WAXENFELTER, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
rIMPANO. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 





value S100, and 10,000 shares of the common 


par value $100. The trust com- 
pany Was previously appointed transfer agent 
for 11,250 par value $100 of Class 
“B” preferred stock 70,000 shares, 
value $100 of the common capital stock 
tee and paying agent under the 
Street Railway Equipment Trust 


1923 authorized issue of 


capital stock, 


shares, 
and par 
; trus- 
Memphis 
Series of 
$344.- 
OOO par value trust certificates maturing an 
nually from 1924 to December 
1, 1933; for 200,000 shares of 
capital stock without par value of the Lud- 
lum Steel Company. 
The Trust 
appointed registrar of 
the Curtis Publishing 
agent of the 
Power and Company. 
The National 
pointed registrar of stock of 
tomatic Oil-Burner, Inc. 


securing an 


December 1, 
transfer agent 


Equitable 


Company has been 


the common stock of 
Company ; 


the 


transfer 
common Southern 


Light 


stock of 


Chase been 


Aetna 


has 
the 


Bank ap- 


Au 


The Chatham & Phenix National Bank has 
been appointed depositary for 
holders protective committee of 
Milk Products Company, Ine. 

The 
pany 


the stock- 


the 


kogers 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
transfer agent of 
the preferred and common stock of D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; registrar of the first preferred, 
second preferred and common stock of the 
East Penn Electric Company; trustee of the 


Minnesota Power and Light Company first 


has been appointed 


and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
dated November 1, 1923; of the Peerless 
Plush Manufacturing Company first mort- 


gage 7 per cent serial gold bonds, dated Nov. 
1, 1923, and of the National Steel Car Lines 
7 per cent trust certificates; transfer agent 
and registrar of the Landover Holding Cor- 
poration stock. 























































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 

A substantial amount was carried to un- 
divided profits account from the earnings of 
the past year after payment of dividends by 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, the account 
showing increase from $401,101 to $770,863. 
Capital is $1,500,000 and surplus fund, $2, 
750,000. Resources aggregate $50,468,042 
with U. S. Government securities of $6,052,- 
000; state and municipal bonds, $1,579,662 ; 
bonds and stocks, $9,096,000; bills purchased, 
$4,477,000; time loans, $8,581,000; 
bonds and mortgages, $3,945,000; 
loans, $7,399,000; cash, $806,000; 
Federal Reserve Bank, $6,434,400 
from other banks, $474,811. 
$41,335,873. 


loans on 
demand 
due from 
and due 
Deposits total 


NORMAN H. DAVIS ELECTED TRUSTEE 

At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company of New York 
City the stockholders elected Norman H. Da- 
vis as a trustee, Mr. 
Assistant Secretary of 
dent Wilson and was a founder and former 
president of the Trust Company of Cuba. 
William B. Loery was appointed an assistant 
Other trustees and 


Davis was formerly 
State under Presi- 


secretary. officers were 
re-elected. 

Important gains are registered in the De- 
cember 31st statement of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. Deposits during 
the past year increased from $77,096,000 to 
$92.834.000 and 
$104,306.000 to 


aggregate from 
$118,417,254. Likewise the 
figure of surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased from $11,713,000 to $12,073,000 with 
capital of $4,000,000, 


resources 


Frank K. Houston, vice-president, has been 
elected a director of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. 

William H. Maxwell has resigned as vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York to the advertising 
business. 


engage in 


ANNUAL MEETING CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK 

Albert H. Wiggin, in his annual 

to the stockholders of the Chase Na 

tional Bank of New York, reviewed a year of 

activity and 


President 
report 


satisfactory 
1922 


bank 


earnings. From 
December 29, 0 December 31, 1923, the 
profits of the amounted to $4,849,476 
after deductions for all expenses, reserve for 
taxes and full provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts. This yield is equal to 24 
per cent on the capital. Of these profits the 
bank paid dividends of 16 per cent on $20, 
000,000 calling for distribution of $3,200,000 
The December 31st statement shows total re 
sources of $496.228.000: deposits, $437,467, 
000, with capital of $20,000,000; surplus and 
profits of $23,706,884. 

Elisha Walker, president of Blair & Co 
was added to the board of directors. 

The Chase Securities Corporation has cap 
ital of $10,000,000 with surplus and undi 
vided profits of $4.346,000. Dividends amount 
ing to 8 per cent on the capital were paid 
during the last year 

President Wiggin laid special stress in his 
annual report upon the urgent need of tax 
law revision, calling attention to the fact 
that excessive surtax rates and continuous 
issue of tax-exempt securities, diverted 
needed money from commercial and business 
development while states and municipalities 
were tempted to extravagant expenditures 


At the annual meeting of the First Na 
tional Bank of New York, A. H. Smith, presi 
dent of the New York Central Railroad and 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. were 
elected directors. 

At the annual 
Trust Company of 
who is a 


meeting of the Bankers 
New York, B. W. Jones, 
vice-president, elected a di 
rector, succeeding Walter S. Gifford, who re 
signed to become a director of the First Na 
tional Bank. 


was 
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RESOURCES OF TRUST COMPANIES AND STATE BANKS OF NEW 
YORK EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Superintendent of New York State Banking Department 


OTAL 
the supervision of 


under 
York State 
exceed $9,500, 
greatest total in the 
the department. This aggregate 
is $1,761,890,282 above the previous high total 
November 12, 1919. Deposits, 

to $7,449,134,695 represent a gain of 
$13,855 over the previous high total. It will 
that these deposits are more than 
total on deposits in national banks 
in New York State and equal to 43 per cent 
of the total deposits in all national banks 
throughout the country. These figures are 
evidence of the important place which New 
York banking institutions occupy in the bank- 
ing system of the country. 

savings banks and other in- 
under supervision of the Bank- 
ing department, the trust companies, state 
banks and private banks reported on Novem- 
ber 15, 1923, aggregate resources of $5,437, 
101,000, an increase of $521,873,000, as com- 
pared with Nov. 15, 1922; deposits of $4,505,- 
OO04.000, an poicivepnes of $421,508,000; capital 
5,000, an increase of $45,- 


institutions 
the New 
Department 
Which is the 
history of 


resources of 


Banking 
HOO 


which amount 
$1,142,- 


be noted 


twice the 


Exclusive ot 
stitutions 


and surplus 
OF9.000, 

In the last 
ment it 


annual report of the depart 
was stated that the ratio of capital 
and surplus to deposits in our institutions 
1 to 7%. This year with the enormous 
increase in deposits, the ratio is 1 to 7%, 
indicating that our institutions have in- 
creased their capital and surplus proportion- 
ately thereby 
at all times maintaining a ratio that is con- 
sidered an excellent banking standard and 
demonstrating to their depositors 


Was 


with the increase in deposits, 


a desire to 


vive fullest protection possible through main- 


taining these two funds in proper proportion. 





The policy of 
department in 
use market 


our institutions and of this 
valuing has been to 
value or a below it in 
so that it can be said that the 
condition of our intsitutions con- 
sidered collectively as reflected in the state- 
ments submitted, is a fair statement of the 
liabilities, capital and surplus of the 
institutions. 

There have 
institutions incorporated under the laws of 
New York State during the year 1923 and 
the records of the department show that no 
devositor has suffered a through the 
failure of any corporate bank or trust com- 
pany under the supervision of this depart- 
ment since the year 1912. Net earnings of 
the banking institutions under the super- 
vision of this department have been good, 
The average rate of dividends paid by trust 
during the year 1925 12.45 
per cent and the average rate paid by banks 
was 12.49 per cent. 


assets 
figure 
some Cases, 


financial 


assets, 


been no failures of banking 


loss 


companies was 


SKYSCRAPER FOR BANK OF AMERICA 

President Edward C. Delafield of the Bank 
of America of New York has announced that 
plans have been completed for 
tion of a twenty-three story 
Wall and William 
has been continuously 


the construc- 
building on the 
streets where 
located for 
The building will follow the Co- 
lonial design and suggestive of the buildings 
which occupied Wall street over a hundred 
Additional property has 
acquired which will give the building a 
frontage of 70 feet on Wall street and 
running through on William street 200 feet 
with frontage of S1 feet on Pine street. 


corner of 
the bank 
112 vears. 


years ago. been 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


COMPANIES 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLLE oO, OATO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EpwarbD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLAUDE A, CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 


COMPOSITE VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 

One of the most valuable and comprehen 
sive contributions to the year-end surveys of 
industrial and financial through- 
out the country is that made by the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company of New York. The 
company conducted a questionnaire sent out 
to heads of industries and to bankers in all 
sections of the country. The information 
obtained in reply summarized in two 
divisions. One the manifolded 
report is devoted to comments from men who 
head or representative of different 
branches of industry such as textile, general 
stores, shoe and leather, packing, automobiles, 


conditions 


was 
section of 


are 


rubber, sugar, tobacco, steel, steel equipment 


accessories, 


railroad, shipping, 
brass, electric wire and 


and copper 
and The de 
velopments in the field of life and fire insur- 
ance are also covered in this section. In the 
second division are the comments from bank- 
arranged by federal 
reserve districts, and embracing leading cen- 
ters in each district. A study of these sum- 
maries affords a most reliable and thorough 
grasp of business and financial conditions 
that exist in the various parts of the coun- 
try. 


cable. 


ers on local conditions, 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Garfield National Bank of 
New York, Julius Seigert and G. Ellis Reed 
were elected directors and Arthur W. Snow 
resigned. The directors declared an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent on capital stock in ad- 
dition to the last quarterly payment of 3 
per cent. Deposits increased $3,113,000 dur- 
ing the past year, making the total $17,097, 
000. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,625,815, after setting aside 
reserve for taxes and for contingencies. 


FRANK J. KLAUSER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
RANDOLPH P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Trust Officer 

J. H. LoCHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secret 
F. G. MEter, Auditor 


ry 


GAINS BY SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 

the past Seaboard Na 

tional Bank of New York increased deposits 

from $97,108,000 to $113,.140,000, a 

$16,031,000. During the same 

plus and undivided profits 


425, 


During year the 
gain of 
period 


increased 


sur 
$236, 
making the total $7,079,370 with capital 
of $4,000,000. Earnings for the year 
most satisfactory as shown by the 
made to stockholders. At the annual 
ing of the el official staff 


were 
report 
meet 
directors tire was 
re-elected. 

W. K. Cleverley, vice-president of the Sea 
board National, that for 
40 years, recently He came to the 
Seaboard at the 18838 when it 
business his re 


who served bank 
resigned, 
age of 17 in 
(on the 


began occasion of 


tirement the officers and employees testified 
their high giving Mr. Cleverley a 
reception and presenting him with a watch 
and chain. 

“Federal 
title of an 


regard by 


Income the 


the 


1923,” is 


issued by 


Taxes 1or 
instructive manual 
National for the 


its depositors and friends. 


f 


Seaboard convenience ot 


NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
One of the most perfectly geared and well 


managed banking organizations in the coun 


try is the National Park Bank of New York. 
The past year witnessed extension of new 
services and growth in all departments. De- 
posits increased $4,685,000, bringing the 
total to $172,459.000. Resources aggregate 
$226.657,693, including and discounts 
of $139,774,000; U. S. Government securities 
$20,635,000 ; and stocks, $7,348,000; 
due from Federal Reserve Bank, $23,845,000 ; 
$20,330,000; cash and due from 
banks, $3,458,000; acceptances and letters of 
credit, $4,739,000 ; capital is $10,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $23,646,120. 


loans 


bonds 


exchanges, 
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IMPORTANT GAINS BY BANK OF MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY 

A comparison of the statements of the 

Bank of the Manhattan New 

York covering the year 1928 shows increase 

from 


000, a gain of $57.568,000. 


Company of 


in deposits $168,325,000 to 


2 $225,893, 
During the same 
period surplus and undivided profits show in 
$703.000, making total of 
363,400 with capital of $10,000,000, In con 
nection with the last quarterly dividend of 
> per cent an extra dividend of 1 


Was declared. 


crease of $13, 


per cent 
The Bank of the Manhattan 
has one of the most enviable rec 
consecutive dividend payments, the 
247th dividend. Earnings 
during the past year were most satisfactory. 


Company 
ords for 
last being the 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

During the past year the deposits of the 
Kings County Trust Company of 
$26,194,000 to 
aggregate $35,706,000 
on hand, $2,481,000; cash in 
OOO: 


Brooklyn 
$30,821,000. 
with cash 
banks, $4,003,- 
loans on collateral, demand and time, 
$18,766,000: New York City bonds, $1,300,- 


increased from 


Resources 


000; short term investments, $2,091,000: 
other bonds and stocks, $3,895,000: bonds 
and mortgages, $1,376,000. 


COMPANIES 


This is just to wish YOU a 
Happy and Prosperous New 
Year, and to express a wish that 
during 1924 we become better 
acquainted 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
OPENS NEW BRANCH 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York recently opened a new branch at 
143 West Fifty-seventh street. The Mechanics 
& Metals entered the branch banking field in 
1920 and now operates twelve branch offices. 
The December 31st statement 
gate resources of 


$252,247,813 


show aggre- 
deposits of 
; capital of $10,000,000; surplus, 
$10,000,000 and undivided profits of $6,509,- 
69. 


$297,548,000 ; 


Among assets are loans and discounts 
of $122,595,000; U. S. 
$28,139,760 ; 


371,000; cash 


Government securi- 


ties, bonds, securities, etc., $5,- 


and exchanges, $132,212,000; 
acceptances, $4,760,000. 

At the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, all of the 
elected and George W. 
pointed an additional vice-president of the 
bank. Edward S. Dix and George J 
were appointed assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Simmons will take office February 1st. 
He comes to New York from St. Louis where, 
since the merger of the Simmons Hardware 
Company with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company in 1922, he has served as 
president of the Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany. 


officers were re- 


Simmons was ap- 


. Runge 





































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 

It is significant that notwithstanding re- 
duced activity in foreign trade and grave 
economic uncertainties abroad that the busi- 
ness of the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc. of New York has been’ exceptionally 
profitable during the past year. A compari- 
son, submitted at the recent annual meeting, 
showed that total resources increased from 
$31,572,782 at the close of the first calendar 
year of business in 1921 to $58,941,090 at the 


close of 1922 and registered another big gain 


during the past year to $79,534,334. With 
paid in capital of $10,250,000 the undivided 
profits increased from $82,000 the first year 
to $969,519 at the end of 1922 and now stand 
at $1,682,655. Acceptances outstanding in- 
creased during the past year from $28,833,000 
to $32,590,000, with letters of credit amount- 
ing to $6.775,000. Contingent liability on ac- 
count of endorsed acceptances, foreign bills, 
ete. amounts to $12,478,000. 

The policy of the 
to conscientiously 


corporation has been 
spread risks both as to 
countries. Acceptances 
cover all parts of the world, but the aggre- 
gate for each country is carefully limited 
and in no country among the so-called Cen- 
tral Power countries, or even among the AIl- 
lied countries, has the Corporation accept- 
ance liabilities as much as $3,000,000. At the 
annual meeting directors and principal offi- 
cers were re-elected. 


commodities and 


The following changes 
and appointments were announced: Harold 
Ek. Barker, assistant vice-president ; Howard 
J. Rogers, assistant vice-president; John P. 
Collins, treasurer; G. Genech, assistant treas- 
urer; C. D. Hall, assistant secretary; B. 
Hwoschinsky, manager commercial credit 
department; W. T. Sheehan, manager collec- 
tion department. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
REPORTS INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 


In publishing its financial statement as 
of January 1, 1924, the United States Trust 
Company of New York a complete list 
bond investments in which 
its capital and surplus funds are invested. 
This list total investments having 
value of $13,990,260 as compared with 
their combined par value of $14,917,000. The 
list of government 
bonds, railroad equipment 
industrial bonds and 
stock in the Federal Bank of New 
York. Additional investments represented 
by combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $19,527,514 embraces real estate at 
45 and 47 Wall street, held at $1,000,000 and 
assessed at $1,500,000; real estate first mort- 
gages, $4,241,143, of which none are in de 
fault and cash balance of $295,910. 

The January 1st statement shows total re 
sources of $71,709,767; deposits, $50,829,161. 
Combined surplus and undivided 
profits represents an increase during the past 
year of approximately $1,000,000. 


rave 
of its stock and 


shows 
book 
investments includes 
municipal 
railroad and 


bonds. 
bonds, 


Reserve 


capital, 


FIDELITY INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 

Deposits of the Fidelity International 
Trust Company of New York increased dur- 
ing the past $21,545,000 to $25,- 
069,000, total $29,795,727 with 
demand loans of $3,664,000; time loans and 
bills purchased, $10,589,000; U. S. securities, 
$3,627,000; cash, and due from 
banks, $7,213,477. Capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $1,500,000 and undivided profits, $440,- 
105. Under the 
dent Samuel SS. 
registered 


year from 


Resources 


exchange 


Presi- 
company has 
steady growth with the branch 
at Whitehall on Battery Place and 
the William Street Branch, developing many 
new accounts. 


administration of 
Conover the 


offices 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - = - 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 











LAWYERS TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Including a stock dividend of $2,000,000 


distributed December, 1922, increasing the 
capital from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 the 


Lawyers Title and Trust Company paid out 
during the period from November 15, 1922 
to November 15, 1923, a total of $2,560,000 

A dividend which was payable 
1924, amounted to $180,000. As 
compared with a year ago undivided profits 


in dividends. 
January 2, 


increased from $750,429 to $1,480,570 with 
surplus of $4,000,000. The December 3lst 


statement shows deposits of $18,079,000 and 


resources of $30,342 209. 


GOOD YEAR FOR NEW YORK TRUST CO. 


Directors and officers were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the New York Trust 
Company. Deposits, during the past year, 


$160,092,000 


aggregating 


from 


resources 


increased to $175.869,514 


with $251,946,510 in 


cluding cash on hand and in banks of $27, 
576,000; exchanges, $52,754,000; U. S. Goy 
ernment securities, $23,650,000; other bonds 
and securities, $15,591,000; loans and _ bills 
purchased, $107,221,000; acceptances and 
letters of credit, $20,229,000. Capital is 
$10,000,000; surplus, $10,000,000, and undi 
vided profits of $7,978,000, the latter repre 
senting an increase of $389,000. 


ACTIVE YEAR FOR CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 

The past year witnessed the opening of a 

number of additional branch offices by the 

Corn Exchange Bank of New York. On Jan- 


uary 4th the branch at Sixteenth street and 
Seventh avenue was moved into a new build- 
ing at Fourteenth street and Seventh ave 
nue. The December 31st statement of the 
bank shows aggregate deposits of $198,754, 
000, an increase of $15,292,000 during the 
year. Surplus and undivided profits amount 


to $12,587,000, a gain of $667,422. 
$10,000,000, 


Capital is 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial growth and 
cilities the past operations 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
pany of New York. 
was 


expansion of fa 
marked year’s 
Com 

Particularly noteworthy 
developed at the various 
offices located at Broadway and 73d 
Madison and 74th street 
at 125th street Kighth avenue. The 
cember Sist statement deposits 
$56,189,000, 


the activity 
branch 
street ; avenue and 
De 

of 


mil- 


and 
shows 
an increase of four 
last September. Resources 
$67,483,000 including Cash 
federal 


nearly 


ilons since 


as 


gregate 


in 


on hand, 


reserve and other banks, $10,140.- 


000; exchanges, $5,744,000; U. S. Govern 
ment securities, $9,021,000; other stocks and 
bonds, $2,983,000; demand loans, $9,756,000 : 
time loans, $20,652,000; mortgages, $3,S23,- 
000. Capital is $3,000,000 ; 


surplus, $3,000,- 
OOO, and undivided profits, $1,301,608. 

In connection with the last quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent 
the payment of 


the directors also voted 
additional compensation of 
10 per cent of the amount of salaries paid 


to officers and employees Guring the year. 


According to Edward C. Delafield, presi 
dent of the Bank of America of New York, 
who recently returned from the south, the 


planters of that section are planting a larger 
cotton crop in anticipation of a shortage. 
Charles Cason, assistant vice-president of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York, 
Was a speaker recently at -he seventy-ninth 
annual convention of the Delta Kappa Epsi- 


lon Fraternity in Montreal. 

Walter Phelps Bliss, who was prominent 
in New York financial and philanthropic 
circles for many years and a director in 


numerous corporations including the Central 
Union Trust Company. was stricken ill and 
died recently in a subway train. 

(. E. Haydock has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Company. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Are you cultivating your bank- 
ing connection intensively? 
Banks, like other business in- 
stitutions, like to render their 
customers all the service in their 
power. Our Bond, Foreign and 
Trust Departments are main- 
tained especially for your con- 
venience. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


23rv STREET, WHERE 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

Far-reaching domestic as well as_ inter- 

national facilities 


the Equitable Trust Company of 


have been developed by 
New York 
offices in New York 
Wall street, dis 
Philadelphia, Balti 
Francisco. Foreign 
maintained in Lon 
don and Paris. An office is 
in Mexico City. 


which maintains three 


besides its main oflice on 


trict 


more, 


representatives in 


Chicago and San 
services center in offices 


also established 


De- 
cember 31st financial statement with deposits 
of $325,924,000 
$55,000,000 


Very marked gains are shown in the 


representing an increase of 
over since the beginning of the 
last Surplus and undivided profits 
also increased during that period from §$8,- 
479,000 to $9,798,000 with capital increased 
since December, 1922, $12,000,000 to 
$23,000,000. aggregate $394,022,- 
000, including cash on hand and in banks 
of $88,387,000; exchanges, $45,329,000; due 
from foreign banks, $11,731,000: bonds and 
mortgages, $9,260,009; public securities, $20,- 
639,000; demand isans, $60,111,000; time 
loans, $30,075,000; »ills discounted $86,928. 
000; acceptances, $25,829,000. 


year. 


from 


Resources 


NOTABLE YEAR FOR MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

Among the more notable banking develop- 
ments in New York City during the past 
year, was the swift the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company which on October 
1, 1922, had deposits of $53.577.000 and on 
January 2, 1924, reported deposits of $104, 
295,372, an increase in fifteen months of $51, 
000,000, averaging a 
half millions 
part of this 
the merger with the 


pace set by 


three and 
While a large 
contributed by 
Industrial Bank in De- 
cember, 1922, and with the Columbia Bank 
last August, a very 

due to natural growth 
of service 


gain of one 


each month. 


increase Was 


gain 
under the broad type 
President Nathan 
associates at the various of 
Manhattan, 
and 


considerable was 
developed by 
and his 
embracing 


Jonas 
tices, five offices in 
five in 
the Bronx. 

The January 2d 
gate 
of $5,000,000; surplus and 


$5,100,870. In 


Brooklyn, one in Queens one in 


statement shows aggre 
capital 
profits, 
annual 


increased to 16 per cent, 


resources of $114,979,000 with 
undivided 
July, 


wis 


last year, the 
dividend rate 
the employees 


receiving a dividend 


company’s profit 


similar 


on their salaries under the 


sharing plan. 


Manufacturers Trust Company announces 


that it has engaged the services of Mr. Henry 


A. Clinkunbroomer as a vice-president. Mr 


Clinkunbroomer has for many 


years occupied 
a similar position with the Chatham & Phe 
nix National the 
known credit executives in York City 

Mr. Harry I. many 
assistant cashier in charge of credits at the 
Public National 
ployed by the 


sank, and is one of 


New 
Arrow, for 


best 


years 


Bank, has 


also been em 


Manufacturers Trust Com 


pany as an assistant secretary to be 


ePSHe 
i 


cially engaged in credit 


work 


GEHLE IDENTIFIED WITH BRONX 
NATIONAL BANK 

Important changes were made in the com 
position of the 
Bronx National 


recent annual 


board of 
Bank of 
meeting 


directors of the 
New York at the 
and it is stated that 
four directors acquired controlling stock in- 
terests. These four directors are: Frederick 
A. Wurzbach, George W. Fennel, A. J. Shan- 
and Frederick W. Gehle. The last 
named, Mr. Gehle, is a vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank and 
one of the most popular and promising of 
the younger bank executives in New York. 
Ten directors of the Bronx National 
were elected. 


berg 


new 
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A STRONG FEATURE 


Because of our affiliations we are enabled to 


offer our depositors and correspondents a broader 
circle of service than that of the ordinary bank or 


trust company. 


Circle 
Oo 


Service 


LARGE EARNINGS SHOWN BY CENTRAL 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The year 1923 was one of very substantial 

the Central Union Trust 

York with an increase 

undivided profits of 


earnings for Com 
pany of New 


plus and 


in sur 
$4,488,000 in- 


creasing the total to $23,567,560, and with 
capital of $12,500,000, on which dividend of 
24 per cent was distributed. Assets total 


$251,.988,941 with deposits of 
(mong assets are cash, reserve and due from 
$49,422,000; U. S. bonds, $37,920,000 ; 
$6,325,000 ; 
$137,133,000 ; 


$202,323,000. 


" 
DANKS, 


municipal bonds, and dis- 


$10,241,- 
The trustees of the Central Union Trust 
elected Whittlesey a 


loans 
counts, acceptances, 
UK). 
Company have Roger 
vice-president. 

TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 

The policy of reserving a liberal propor 
tion of earnings each to increase sur 


plus account is indicated in comparative fig 


year 


ures showing the progress of the company 
since its establishment. The capital is $10, 
000,000 with surplus of $11,000,000, and an 
increase in undivided profits during the last 
year from $413,908 to $1,884,527. The De- 
cember 31st statement shows total resources 
of $62,927,492 with deposits of $35,991,981. 





Send for Special Booklet 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar Street 
New York City 


L. I. City 




















FOUR LABOR BANKS IN NEW YORK CITY 

There are now four union labor banks in 
operation in New York City with the recent 
opening of the 
Company at 
third street 


Locomotive Engineers Trust 
Seventh and Thirty- 
and the International Union 
sank at Fifth avenue and Twenty-first street, 
which by the International 
Ladies’ Workers Union. The two 
labor banks previously in operation are the 
Amalgamated Bank, operated by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, at Fourteenth 
street and Fourth avenue and the Federation 
Bank, located at Thirty-fourth street and 
Eighth avenue, organized under the auspices 
of the New York State Federation of Labor 
and allied labor unions. 


avenue 


is sponsored 
Garment 


NEW PRESIDENT OF TITLE GUARANTEE 
& TRUST COMPANY 

On January Ist Mr. Clinton D. Burdick 
assumed the office of president of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of New York, 
succeeding Mr. Frank Bailey, who has been 
elected vice-chairman of the board of which 
Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey is president. Mr. 
Burdick vice-president and asso- 
ciated with the company for many years in 
the Brooklyn office. 


has been 

































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 





MorRRISTOWN Trust Go. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Capital $600,000 


3°% Interest on Cheque Accts. 


Executes All Trusts 





Surplus and Profits $700,000 


Deposits $7,500,000 
4°, Interest on Time Accts. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 





BROAD SCOPE OF GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY’S SERVICE 

With eight 

European centers, 

pool, Paris, Havre, 


offices located in important 
including London, Liver- 
srussels and Antwerp the 
international transactions of the Guaranty 
Trust Company together with its 
main office facilities, a world-wide scope. An 
increase of $84,000,000 in deposits since last 


embrace, 


September is indicated by the December 31st 
financial statement with total of 
$499,605,000 and aggregate resources of $621,- 
455,000. Capital is $25,000,000 with surplus 
of $15,000,000 and undivided profits of $38,- 
655,020. <A substantial addition made 
the year to surplus and undivided 
profits after payment of regular dividends. 
A number of official staff appointments 
were announced recently. Harold D. Bent- 
ley, who with the company ten 
years, was elected a vice-president in charge 
of investments in trusts and estates. He is 
a native of has had a valu- 
able experience. John M. Murphy has been 
appointed an assistant treasurer in 
of the Income Tax department. J. P. 
has 


deposits 


was 
during 


has been 


Rochester and 


charge 
Huber 
an assistant secretary in 
the foreign department and Ernest L. Col- 
grove has made assistant trust officer 
at the Fifth Avenue Office. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company the follow- 
ing new directors were elected to the board: 
Howard Elliott, the board, 
Northern Tacific Company; W. 
Phalen Conway, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; Lansing P. 
Reed, of Stetson, Jennings, Russell 
Davis. 


been elected 


been 


chairman of 
Railway 


and 


Charles B. Segar, chairman and president 
of the United States Rubber Company, has 
been elected a director of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Ine. 


GAINS REPORTED BY FARMERS LOAN & 
TRUST COMPANY 


An of four millions in de 
posits since the September return was shown 
in the December 31st statement of The Farm 
Loan & Trust of New York 
which shortly 102d year of 
service as the company 
in the United 


increase over 


ers Company 


completes its 
first trust 


States. 


organized 
Deposits total $133, 


900,000 with resources of $158,ST0,000. Capi- 


tal is $5,000,000: 


profits, $16,504,775. 


surplus undivided 
The past year witnessed 
a marked increase in the volume of indi 
vidual trust funds and ad 


ministered by the compan 


and 


estate property 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


At the recent annual meeting of stockhold 
ers of Equitable Eastern 
New York the following directors 
re-elected: W. W. Aldrich, H. E. Cole. 
J. D. Day, Heman Dowd, R. R. Hunter, Alvin 
W. Krech, Geo. L. LeBlane, Arthur W. Loas- 
by, E. Olmstead and Enrico N. Stein. At 
the meeting of the board of directors the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent was 
declared on the capital stock. All officers of 
the re-elected. Henry W. 
Frick was appointed an assistant manager of 
the Shanghai office. 


janking Corpora 
tion of 
were 


corporation were 


NATIONAL CITY BANK EARNINGS 

President Charles E. Mitchell of the Na 
tional City Bank of New York in his annual 
report, showed net profits for the 
$10,228,547, after all except 
tingency reserve fund, and as compared with 
$9,708,894 in 1922. 


year of 
reserves con- 
The December 31st state- 
ment showed aggregate $920,- 
174.000; deposits, $728,640,000; capital, $40.- 
000,000; surplus, $45.000,000 and undivided 
profits, $6,902,624. Dividends on capital stock 


amounted to $6,400,000 during the past year 


resources of 
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THE ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


131 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in the Capital District 
BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, President 
Jacos S. FRIEDMAN, Vice-President 
James H. WALLACE, Vice-President and Secretary 


PHILIP FITZSIMONS, JR., Treasurer 
SAMUEL C. Harcourt, Asst. Treas. 
RANDALL J. LE Boreur, General Counsel 


CHARLES H, BISSIKUMMER, JR., Assistant Secretary 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Among the various kinds of tax 
provided by the Corporation Trust 
pany of New York is the federal 
tax service which has become 





service 
©Com- 
income 
deservedly 
popular because of its completeness and con- 
venience. Its authoritative character is in- 
dicated by the fact that revenue and govern- 
ment officials have grown to depend upon it 
and the United States Supreme Court 
had occasion to cite from it in reference to 
original documents. sesides 
prompt and accurate report of all changes in 
the Federal Income Tax Law and regulations, 
and court interpretations the service provides 
summaries of all court 
indexed allocated. 


has 


government 


decisions properly 


and 





EDWIN BIRD WILSON, INC. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 


Kdwin Bird Wilson, Inc., the New 
York advertising agency, the following di- 
rectors were elected: Edwin Bird Wilson, 


Edward J. Byrnes and George Kinner Reed. 
The following officers were elected: Edwin 
Bird Wilson, president; Edward J. Byrnes, 
vice-president and treasurer; T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, vice-president; George Kinner Reed, 
vice-president: Robert Ball, vice-president 
and art counsel; John C. Madden, vice-presi 
dent; Alice M. Darragh, secretary ; 
T. Sweeny, assistant treasurer. 


Charles 








PROFITABLE YEAR FOR HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK 

The December 31 statement of the Hanover 
National Bank of New York shows an in 
crease of $1,029,000 in combined surplus and 
undivided profits for the past 
total of $22,151,116. Capital is 
and deposits total $147,315,000, 


vear, giving 


$5,000,000 








Frederic W. Robbert has become control 


ler of the United States Trust Company. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























































































PRESIDENT KAUFMAN ANTICIPATES 
REASONABLE PROSPERITY 

In appraising the prospects for the present 
year President Louis G. Kaufman of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank of New 
York voiced the opinion that business and 
industry will enjoy reasonable prosperity be- 
cause conservatism is being coupled with ag- 
gressive policies. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank ex- 
perienced a satisfactory year. The Dec. 31st 
statement showed deposits of $174,670,000; 
capital $10,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $9,114,824. 














THE 


Micnican [RUST 


COMPANY 

OF 

GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 




















Capital - - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


$1,000,000 
500,000 






The Oldest Trust Company 
in Michigan 














ORGANIZED IN 1889 













34 Years’ Experience 
in Fiduciary Capacities 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 


prompt, efficient service to vour Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


Buffalo 


Special Correspondence 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY ABSORBS 
CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 

An important development in the Buffalo 
banking field is the recent absorption of the 
Citizens Trust Company by the Marine Trust 
Company which brings to the latter a num- 
ber of additional branch offices and increases 
deposits by about $25,000,000, bringing the 
aggregate to approximately $125,000,000. This 
merger places the Marine Trust Company 
still further near the top among America’s 
largest banks and trust companies. Coin- 
cident with the merger the Marine Trust 
Company received authority from the Super- 
intendent of Banks to 
tional 


operate addi- 
including the five branches 
maintained by the Citizens Trust Company. 
The successful culmination of this consolida- 
tion was due chiefly to the president of the 
Marine Trust Company, Mr. Elliot C. MeDou- 
gal under whose administration the Marine 
has experienced such wonderful growth. 


seven 
branches, 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN ELECTED PRESI- 

DENT FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 

At the recent annual meeting of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Buffalo announcement 
was made of the election of Lewis G. Harri- 
man as president to succeed Clifford Hub- 
bell, who resigned. The following promo- 
tions were also made: George B. Macphail, 
secretary, and Frederic J. Federlein, treas- 
urer. Horace Reed, Charles A. White and 
D. R. Nott were elected members of the board 
and other directors were re-elected as well 
as officers. 

Mr. Harriman is well known in trust com- 
pany and banking circles. For several years 
prior to his coming to the Fidelity he was 


LeEWIs G. HARRIMAN 


Rece ntly elected President of The Fic 


lelity Trust Company, 
Buffa N. } 


associated with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and held the position of 
investment trust officer. Mr. Harriman 
comes from New England stock and is a grad- 
uate of Trinity College of Connecticut, where 
he received the degrees 
and master of 


of bachelor of science 
science. 

The new secretary, Mr. Macphail, has been 
with the Fidelity for the past 
twenty-three years and has been prominent 
in American Institute of Banking circles. 
The new treasurer, Mr. Federlein, before 
coming to the Fidelity, was connected with 
various Buffalo trust 


connected 


banks and companies. 
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Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


CAPITAL - 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 


JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 


WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 








$5,000,000 
$21,000,000 


WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 


GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 


CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 








COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST 


COMPANIES FROM NOV. 15, 1921 TO NOV. 15, 1923 


American Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co 
Brook! yn Trust Co 
Central Union Trust Co 
Commercial Trust Co 
Corporation Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Fidelity-International 
Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co 
Hudson Trust Co 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.. 


Kings County Trust Co 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Company 
New York Trust Co 
People’s Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co. 


Capital 


$2,000,000 
20,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
12,500,000 
,000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
700,000 
7,500,000 
500,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
10,000,000 
1,600,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


bo Or Go bo 


bo 
or 


— 
1 


Surplus and 
Profits 
Nov. 15, 
1923 
$1,205,600 
24,019,700 
12,271,100 
3,541,000 
21,833,400 

358,000 
198,600 
1,912,400 
9,986,200 
16,354,900 
1,943,900 
831,300 
18,406,700 
831,300 
1,419,500 
3,685,900 
5,715,600 
5,046,600 
4,032,400 
332,200 
18,342,700 
3,177,200 
13,964,700 
4,431,000 
17,519,700 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1923 

$24,097,000 
288,329,300 
76,438,800 
40,721,500 
190,257,100 
13,424,000 


46,045,400 
277 ,523,400 
130,179,300 

21,742,900 

10,381,900 


449,253,100 


10,381,900 


307 ,569,800 


29,639,400 
20,019,800 
104,363,400 
43,781,800 
3,207,900 
198,075,800 
51,528,200 
39,977,100 
52,402,800 
49,297,700 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1922 

$20,967,001 
283,671,500 
83,211,400 
43,680,400 
217,471,700 
10,226,100 


47,049,300 
224,320,500 
138,433,900 

20,643,000 

10,717,600 
468,327,400 

6,998,400 

89,613,100 

26,007,700 

19,204,600 

57,325,800 

44,810,500 

2,359,500 
179,442,900 

53,783,600 

39,818,400 

58,878,900 

56,101,500 


Deposits 
Nov. 15, 
1921 
$15,446,121 
280,452,300 
24,962,300 
31,942,600 
193,635,200 

7,284,700 
47,160,100 
206,458,800 
134,064,800 
21,127,200 
8,814,300 
430,834,300 
7,007,500 
83,256,200 
23,269,400 
17,167,700 
41,809,300 
27,780,000 
1,308,700 
160,065,300 
40,415,100 
34,305,500 
52,019,100 
52,119,100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES AND ADJUST- 
MENTS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 


the 
presidential 


Notwithstanding 
approaching 
threat of legislative 
ton and the 
militarism in 


uncertainties of an 
campaign, the 
deadlocks at Washing- 
the spectre of 
Europe, the prevailing judg- 
in Philadelphia banking and business 
circles is one of reassurance and of orderly 
progress during the year 1924. There is no 
atmosphere of exuberant optimism, but the 
fact remains that industry, business and fi- 
rest upon a much secure basis 
than was the case twelve months ago. From 
the standpoint of industrial production the 
past year eclipsed all records although ex- 
wages scaled down the profits as 
compared with the war boom period. It is 
estimated that the actual turnover of busi- 
ness in this city during 1923 aggregated 
$24,450,000,000, representing an increase of 
$2,000,000,000 over the previous year. Build- 
ing operations involved an expenditure of 
$119,500,000, an increase of $12,000,000 over 
1922. Business and commercial failure 
showed a decrease of seventy-two in number 
as compared with the 
with substantially less 
The outstanding 
and 


persistence of 


ment 


hance more 


cessive 


previous year and 
liabilities involved. 
is that production 
business generally has been conducted 
upon a conservative basis and that the stage 
is clear for greater activity. 


factor 


In the opinion of local bankers the great- 
est incentive to business and industry is that 
which would follow upon the acceptance of 
the Mellon tax reduction program by Con- 
gress. Through the Chamber of Commerce 
and other representative organizations the 
mandate has gone out to the Pennsylvania 
delegation in both houses of Congress that 
want relief from war-time tax 
burdens and that the representative at Wash- 
ington who does not heed this sentiment will 
be guilty of betrayal of trust. At the same 
time the conviction grows stronger with each 
passing day that President Coolidge is one 
of the safest pilots this nation has ever had 
in office and that the country will voice its 
preference for the “Man of Silence and <Ac- 
tion” with a unanimity that will be surpris- 
ing, when the time comes. 
the 

the 


the people 


From 
viewpoint 


banking and 
situation in 


trust company 
Philadelphia is 


COMPANIES 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 


J. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


most satisfactory and promising. Numerous 
extra dividends and substantial increases to 
surplus accounts reflect an earning capacity 
that must be comforting to officers and direc- 
tors as well 
ings of the 
1923 are 
Dividend payments 
last September 
Stocks of both 


companies have 


as stockholders. 
national 
well 


Average earn 
banks of this city for 
the five-year 

during the 


above average. 
year ended 
amounted to $5,455,000. 
national banks and of trust 
reflected excellent earning 
basis by marked increases in quotations and 
strong investment 
the trust 
the year 1923 was 
and activity. 


demand. 
For companies of Philadelphia 
one of exceptional growth 
Aggregate deposits of the trust 
companies, state banks and savings institu- 
tions of this city have reached the high 
point of $829,000,000. Trust funds aggregate 
$1,580,547,000, a gain of $188,000,000. It is 
noteworthy that the number of small or 
moderate sized estates confided to the care 
of trust companies is increasing very rap- 
idly. The past year also witnessed the addi- 
tion of a number of new trust companies 
with others newly chartered as 
for early opening of business. 


arranging 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


A year of excellent progress was reviewed 
by Mr. Effingham B. Morris at the 
annual meeting of the 
Girard Trust 
Profits for the 
S0th 
tion 


recent 
stockholders of the 
Company of Philadelphia. 
fiscal year ending 
amounted to $1,881,076, 
recoveries amounting to $19,040 were 
sale last year from securities 
charged down in previous years. The total 
market value of the securities owned by the 
company, at current market prices, is sub- 
stantially in excess of the amounts at which 
they have been carried on the books in ob- 
servance of the customary conservative poli- 
cies of the company. This excess is not in- 
cluded in reviewing the results of the year’s 
business. 


November 
and in addi- 


realized by 


Undivided profits account on November 29, 
1922, was $2,654,413. Out of the total avail- 
able funds there were paid four quarterly 
dividends during the year amounting to 
$975,000 on capital of $2,500,000. An extra 
dividend was also paid of $100,000, and a 
special appropriation of $78,920 was author- 
ized for distribution to members of the staff 
on December 22, 1922, besides a contribution 
of $50,000 to the pension fund and an appro- 
priation of $600,000 to the building fund 
toward the cost of the addition to the pres- 
ent bank building which will be ready for 
occupancy in a few months. After deducting 
aggregating $1,803,920 there 
was a balance remaining in undivided profits 
account on November 30, 1923 of $2,750,610. 

Commenting upon the growth of the trust 
department President Morris stated in his 
report: 

“The trust department has had this year 
a satisfactory growth, indicating that your 
company continues to receive its fair share 
of such business in the community, although 
the number of institutions engaged therein 


above charges 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 


has increased very largely in the past ten 
years. The total approximate value of ac- 
counts in this department is now over $340,- 
000,000.” 

Charles J. Rhoads, Effingham B. Morris, 
Jr., C. Hartman Kuhn, Charles E. Ingersoll 
and John S. Jenks, Jr., whose terms as di- 
rectors expired, were re-elected at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting. 


ESCHEAT OF UNCLAIMED FUNDS IN 
NATIONAL BANKS 


A bill has been introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania to amend Section 6219 of the Revised 
Statutes to authorize states to enact legisla- 
tion escheating unclaimed funds in national 
banks where state banks and trust companies 
are subject to such law. The Supreme Court 
of California recently ruled that under the 
laws of that state the unclaimed funds in 
national banks were not liable to escheat 
and that no authority existed for the states 
to enforce such measure. 

Attorney General Woodruff of Pennsyl- 
vania announces no further effort will be 
made by the state to escheat, under the re- 
cent law of the General Assembly, moneys 
in national banks whose depositors have not 
made claim for them within 14 years. 


The First National Bank of Franklin, Pa., 
has been merged with the Franklin Trust 
Company, the combined institution to be 
operated under the trust company charter. 

The People’s Trust Company and the E. P. 
Wilbur Trust Company of Bethlehem, Pa., 
have been consolidated with deposits in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000. 

Edward H. Bonsall celebrated on January 
2d his twenty-fifth anniversary as vice-presi- 
dent of the Land Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $190,000,000 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Haropt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DEeNNeEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. Catvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCvoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. STOTESBURY 
Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samuet M. Vavuc Lain 
J. Franxiin McFappen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET o° 


luomas S. Gates 2 
Apo_px G. RoSENGARTEN 
Lepyarp HECKSCHER 
BENJAMIN RusuH 
ArtHuR H. 


HowELL CUMMINGS 
Henry G. BRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 

WILLIAM A. Law 

LEa SAMUEL M. CuRWEN 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


IMPORTANT TRUST COMPANY ALIGN- 
MENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Announcement was made recently of plans 
for the purchase of controlling 
the Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia by the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. The Real Estate Title 
Insurance & Trust Company was_incor- 
porated in 1876 and is the oldest title insur- 
ance company in the world. The company 
has issued over 342,000 policies of title in- 
surance. The president is Francis A. Lewis. 
The latest statement shows resources of $14,- 
041,000; trust funds, $21,907,000; capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus, $3,500,000 and undivided 
profits, $354,095. The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives, was chartered 
in 1812 and has resources of $52,194,000: 
trust funds of $313,005,000; capital, $2,000,- 
000; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its of $1,750,804. 

The proposed plan has been approved by 
the directors of both institutions and the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Company 
will meet within the next two months to act 
on a proposed increase in its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 to consummate 
the deal. It is understood the two companies 
will continue to operate as separate institu- 
tions, 


interest in 


etc. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 

Administration of the affairs of the Girard 
National Bank of Philadelphia under Presi 
dent Wayne, Jr., yielded another 
year of substantial While adher 
ing to the fine traditions which have always 
characterized this old the 
ment has developed an organization 
requirements. The 
1923, shows com 
bined resources of $74,288,126 including cash 
and reserve, $4,683,049; due from banks, 
$15,832,538 ; $4,025,079; United 
States $1,548,400 . 
loans and investments, $47,022,689; accept 
$696,683. total $60,904,446 
with capital of $2,000,000; surplus and net 
profits of $8,035,505, the latter representing 
an increase of $565,800 as compared with 
December 31, 1922. The officers are: Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., president; Evan Randolph, vice 
president; A. W. Pickford, vice-president: 
Charles M. Ashton, cashier; Alfred Barratt, 
asst. cashier; David J. Myers, asst. cashier: 
Walter G. Patterson, asst. cashier. 


Joseph 
progress. 
bank manage 
that is 
responsive to modern 


statement of December 31, 


exchanges, 
Government securities, 


ances, Deposits 


The next annual convention of the Penn 
sylvania Bankers Association will be held in 
Philadelphia May 21, 22 and 23. 
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Cordiality is never a substitute for efficiency 
—but when efficiency and cordiality combine 
in a bank’s service enduring friendships result 


The 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


THE OLDEST BANK 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY TO 
OCCUPY NEW HOME 

The 112th year of the Pennsylvania Com 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
\nnuities will mark the removal of its main 
office from its historic 
Packard 
15th 
interest 


site to 
Building at the 

and Chestnut 
attaches to this 
has oceupied 


present hew 
quarters in the 
southeast corner of 
streets Special 


removal because the company 
its present home opposite Independence Hall 
for over thirty years. When this building at 
street was completed it 
the finest and 
homes in the world. Its 
with that of 
most revered shrine of 
this day the 
present home of The Pennsylvania Company 
is an imposing structure with its interior of 
noble imparting an atmosphere 
that is peculiarly in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of a trust company that traces its cor- 
porate .existence back to the year 1812. 
The new home of the company will be as 
complete in appointment and 
devised by modern engineering, 
architectural and designing skill. The Pack- 
ard Building will be the highest office build- 
ing in Philadelphia with twenty-four stories 
above grade and basement as well as sub- 
The company will occupy the en- 
tire ground floor, mezzanine and second floor 
as well as all available space in the 
ment and sub-basement. On the twenty- 
fourth floor will be located the board 


517 Chestnut was 
largest 
architec- 


the old 


regarded as one of 
banking 
ture was in 


State 


keeping 
the 
history. 


House as 


American Even to 


dimensions 


arrangement 
as can be 


basement. 


base- 


room 


and dining rooms for officers and employees. 


James M. Wilcox, a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities and of the Fourth 
Street National Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, the late G. 
Purves. 


succeeding Colesberry 


IN AMERICA WEST 


OF THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL ON _ BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 

phia presents an interesting survey of busi- 

conditions and 1924 in 

issue of “Trade Trends,” which 


ness prospects for 
the current 
says in part: 


“Favorable factors in the outlook as the 
year opens include the country’s stupendous 
credit resources ; farm 
ditions; continued large employment; 


erate inventories; 


improvement in con- 
mod- 
railroad earnings 
building and 
for sweeping 


gains in 
and 
bile 
reductions in 


efficiency; large 
and 
taxation. 
undergone vast 
manifestation 
soundness of 


automo- 
activities ; prospects 
Moreover, business 
contidence has 
with the recent 


mental 


improvement 
of the funda- 
conditions. President 
with its appealing note 
conservatism been an 


Coolidge’s message 
of constructive 


important 


has 
factor in strengthening the coun- 
try’s confidence.” 


NEGROES ORGANIZE TRUST COMPANY 

A charter has been granted to the South- 
ern Banking & Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, which will be located at Nineteenth 
and South streets, and which will be entire- 
ly owned by negroes. The president of the 
corporation is Major R. R. Wright, for 30 
years president of the Georgia State Indus- 
trial School, located at Savannah. 


Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon 
was the guest of honor at a dinner tendered 
by Philadelphia bankers and financiers on 
January 19th at the Manufacturers Club. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
is being organized at York, Pa., with capi- 
tal of $500,000. 

J. H. Mason, chairman of the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York. 
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Pletcher Savings and Trust Company 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Trusts - Commercial Banking - Savings 


Evans WOOLLEN, President 
Vice-Presidents 
HuGcH McK. LANDON HuGH DOUGHERTY 
ALBERT E,. METZGER Vinson CARTER 


DETAILED STATEMENT ISSUED BY 
PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 

In publishing its December 31st financial 
statement the Provident Trust Company 
gives a complete list of the bonds and stocks 
owned by the company including govern- 
ment, railroad, equipment, public utility, 
miscellaneous bonds, bank and miscellaneous 
stocks. The total present market value of 
these bonds and stocks is $1,336,669 in ex- 
cess of the book value. Assets of the com- 
pany total $26,277,131 with cash on hand 
and in banks of $2,442,589; loans on col- 
lateral security, $12,916,712; commercial pa- 
per purchased, $379,488; loans secured by 
mortgages, $1,360,356; bonds and_ stocks, 
$9,098,573. Deposits total $12,181,961 with 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000; 
undivided profits, $2,778,387 and special re- 
serve fund of $2,570,286. Trust funds, which 
are kept entirely separate from the com- 
pany’s assets aggregate $106,001,339 with 
corporate trusts of $40,849,300 and collateral 
with trusts, $19,859,893. 

In addition to the last quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent an extra dividend of 5 per 
cent was declared by the directors of the 
Provident Trust Company. 


The Manheim Trust Company recently 
opened for business in Philadelphia with 
capital of $200,000. Harvey L. Elkins is 
president; Charles E. Beury, vice-president 
and Lester Lewis Swope, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Philadelphia added $100,000 surplus, 
making total of that fund $600,000. 

Ellis Pusey Passmore, president of the 
Bank of North America and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has been elected president 
of the Union League Club. 


Capital one and a half millions 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL OPENS 
CENTRAL OFFICE 

The Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia recently opened up its Penn- 
sylvania Square Office at 1416-1418 South 
Penn Square which will provide central ac 
commodations for the patrons of the bank 
and broader facilities. The December 31st 
financial statement of the bank showed total 
resources of $75,399,735, including loans and 
discounts of $33,498,007; U. S. securities, 
$8,135,684; other securities, $5,913,308; ac- 
ceptances, $859,188; due from banks, $12, 
716,351; exchanges, $8,062,960; cash and re 
serve, $6,214,282. Deposits total $62 
815 with capital stock of $3,000,000; sur 
plus and profits, $8,978,780. The officers of 
this ably managed bank are: E. F. Shan 
backer, president; R. J. Clark, vice-president 
and cashier; W. K. Hardt, vice-president ; 
W. R. Humphreys, vice-president; G. E 
Stauffer, vice-president; A. MacNicholl, as 
sistant cashier; C. F. Weihman, assistant 
cashier, C. R. Horton, assistant cashier. 


“LET US TALK PEACE” 

Under this caption the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia devotes the current 
issue of its “Girard Letter” to urging its 
readers to send in their ballot to the Ameri 
ean Peace Award in connection with plan 
selected by the Jury of Award, which ob 
tained the prize of $100,000 offered by Mr 
Bok of Philadelphia. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the Girard Trust 
Company was made the depositary by Mr. 
Bok for the prize money in the form of se 
curities. The Girard Letter makes a force 
ful plea for an expression of popular senti 
ment, which will enable Congress to have 
before it the will of the people in dealing 
with American initiative in the establishing 
a permanent peace plan. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST FUNDS 
OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital 


Aldine Trust Co. . 
Amer. Bank & Trust Co.. 
Bk. of No. Amer. Tr. Co. 
Belmont Trust Co 
Central Trust & Savings 
Colonial Trust Co 
Columbia Ave. Trust 
Commonwealth Title Ins. 
Continental Equitable. 
East Falls Bk. and Trust. 
Empire Title and Trust 
Excelsior Tr. & Say. Fund 
Federal Trust Co. .... 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co....... 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Penn... 3,000,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co 1,000,000 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Tutle & Trust 200,000 
Girard Trust Co. 2,500,000 
Guar. Tr. & Safe De »posit. 1,000,000 
Haddington Title & Trust 125,000 
Hamilton Trust 200,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
oe itegrity Trust 750,000 
efferson Title & Trust.. 150,000 
es sc ‘rust... : 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co. 3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust Co. 500,000 
Manayunk Trust 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust. 500,000 
Metropolitan Trust 500,000 
Mutual Trust Co. : 438,043 
Ninth Bank & Trust... 262,500 
Northeast Tacony. 250,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 250,000 
Northern Trust 500,000 
Northern Central 400,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Pelham Trust Co. 150,000 


$750,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
187,500 
750,000 
500,000 
400,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
300,000 


Penna Co. for Insurances. 
Peoples Trust Co ¥ 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Phoenix Trust Co 
Provident Trust 
teal Est. Title 
teal Estate 
Republic Trust 

Tacony Trust 

United Sec. Life & Trust. 
West End Trust Co...... 
West Phil. Title & Trust. 


Ins. & Tr. 
Trust 


2,000,000 
634,450 
1,000,000 
300,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,209,700 
500,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
500, 000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits 
Sept. 
1923 
$699,810 
290,361 
5,683,571 
161,479 
1,102,613 
721,424 
734,936 
2,586,056 
1,488,029 
128,998 
126,952 
391,826 
287 ,806 
17,188,818 
3,108,493 
734,192 
1,278,447 
1,566,142 
297,146 
10,321,217 
819,920 
142,308 
274,510 
1,726,374 
3,101,921 
11,393 
1,027,510 
11,756,275 
615,998 
304,156 
979,871 
127,179 
220,411 
79,325 
109,716 
736,366 
2 702'8 ey 
133,697 
801,491 
170,799 
6,609,456 
184,376 
5,675,047 
77,457 
7,838,735 
3,757,663 
,206,081 
291,042 
231,960 
1,183,844 
2,048,515 


863, 112 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
The Philadelphia National Bank reported at 


on December 
$147,728,000 ; 
$5,000,000 ; 
022. 


31st, 


deposits, 


aggereg 


ate 


14, 


resources 
$120,728,000 ; 
surplus and net profits, 


Deposits 
Sept. 14, 
1923 

$3,539,789 
3,134,394 
51,424,783 
2,337,848 
10,482,552 
7,799,991 
5,065,633 
9,496,045 
12,406,169 
1,037,284 
1,104,934 
4,241,615 
4,374,916 
42,324,714 
1,639,716 
6,897,512 
17,627 566 
13,374,253 
3,278,152 
45,783,653 
10,225,188 
ao 231 
3,393,749 
96 53,626 
13,580,319 
1,173,015 
11,118,192 
23,391,679 
4,129,702 
3,099,551 
11,021,944 
1,866,816 
4,834,879 
1,803,584 
832,710 

re 731, 267 


40, 111,025 
2,860,717 
21,080,221 
1,099,340 
12,273,755 
7,724,115 
6,471,108 
3,680,424 
1,759,069 
2,653,679 
14,409 O89 


6,969,181 


Deposits 
Oct. 18, 
1922 


$2,694,313 


2,138,151 
10,702,157 
7,414,191 
4,794,164 
9,100,411 
11,821,185 
926,324 
1,062,626 
3,663,653 
3,633 ,857 
39,597,136 
2,082,017 
6,022,919 
12,715,800 
12,207,601 
2,820,536 
48,446,689 
9,699,453 
2,974,377 
3,082,667 
8,331,568 
10,227,936 


9,609,799 
21,686,012 
3,145,425 
2,710,834 
9,433,971 
1,496,975 
:’ 132 117 


257, 


51 4: 516 
6,903,836 
9,577,651 
1,594,766 
7,556,002 
1,727, 274 

39,435,! 
2,673,594 
20,004,530 
1,147,624 
14,324,760 
6,781,132 
6,632,163 
3,413,009 
1,672,806 
2,433,550 
14,200,935 
6,374,010 


Deposits 
Sept. 30, 
1921 


$2,263,783 


1,448,812 
9,430,784 
5,825,464 
4,070,193 
6,878,425 

10,321,465 


959,189 
2,928,221 
3,050,912 

34,133,836 
1,903,162 
5,414,369 

11,280,678 
9,487,732 
2,371,236 


46,700,124 


8,497,238 
2,426,981 
2,664,787 
7,429,315 
9,024,951 


8,039,959 
15,465,593 
2,483,076 
2,356,684 
7,112,460 


4 a8 868 
1,390,419 


32,250,313 


2,594,848 
18,110,561 


10,511,475 
5,318,697 
5,804,878 
2,993,811 
1,606,200 
1,701,643 

10,116,548 


5,764,139 





phia has taken possession of its new 
Broad and Federal streets. 

John H. Mason, chairman of the board 
of North 
Company of Philadelphia addressed a group 


of 


— of 
$11,773 


Mr. 
the 


Bank 


Total 


Sept. 29, 
1923 
$969,816 
41,225 
31,587,904 
99,701 
4,449,888 
3,052,776 
2,260,400 
28,251,385 
10,451,919 


" 37,684 
68,381 


327,461,587 


3,644,921 
719,987 
28,727,124 
62,433 
344,096,666 
22,737,203 
10,830 
86,236 
6,312,555 
4,645,121 
11, 451 
565,232 
59,795,706 
4,590,764 
1,851,047 
902,524 
3,896 
80,400 
69,459 


1,034,507 
22,273,441 
136,951 
216,038 
196,662 


Total 


Trust Funds Trust Funds 


Oct. 18, 
1922 


$41,067 


93,489 
4,050,131 
2,564,120 
2,545,375 

26,809,113 
10,046,566 


69, 643 
304,259,081 
"3,759,337 
280,504 
27,603,820 
56,762 
293,571,215 
21,229,300 
13,055 
84,943 
5,203,747 
2,619,730 


537,090 
54,909,925 
3,653,197 
1,815,736 
553,005 


20,334,514 
85,516 
154,465 
164,892 


America 


ee 
33,590 
077" 010 


291,723,493 
106,741 
184,000,024 


194,2 


104,7 795, 248 
21,051,034 
23,463,536 

604,456 
1,444,296 
1,663,248 

10,461,893 
2,559,255 


59,618,158 
19,984,105 
29,495,942 
607,796 
1,324,634 
1,548,019 
9,517,191 


2,351,521 





building 


and Trust 


“No War Taxes in Time of Peace” 
title of an excellent argument in favor of 
Secretary Mellon’s tax reduction program, 
which appears in the current issue of “The 
Girard Letter,” published by the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

The Federal Trust Company 


is the 


of Philadel- 


session of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recently on the attitude of 
business men and bankers in regard to the 
Mellon tax reduction program. 

Harry J. Haas, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the bank. 
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IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


JAMES A. HOWE 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 


HE year 1923 was prosperous. Produc- 
tion established new When 
allowance is made for changes in price 
level the volume of retail and _ whole- 
sale trade appears to have been un- 
precedented. Employment was full at 
wages more than twice the pre-war level. 
The cost of living on the other hand was 
but 60 per cent above the 1913 average. 
Prosperity, however, was not equally di- 
vided, geographically, by industry or within 
particular businesses. New England un- 
doubtedly received a substantial share. She 
fared proportionately better than the wheat 
raising districts. Although southern compe- 
tition does not affect her woolen and worsted 
mills, they were, nevertheless, only moder- 
ately prosperous because of high wages and 
high raw material costs. Her cotton mills 
were obliged to follow suit in granting wage 
increases. 


records, 


The south made advances some- 
what later, and perhaps to a somewhat small- 
er degree. Labor conditions, therefore, en- 
abled southern mills to operate more hours 
per spindle and on the whole probably to 
make more money than New England mills. 
Though exceptional merchandising or buy- 
ing, however, some New England cotton mills 
made subtsantial profits. Others barely broke 
even. 

In the shoe industry labor conditions simi- 
larly favored other parts of the countrry, 
particularly the middle west. Staple tan- 
neries were adversely affected by the condi- 
tion of foreign markets, styles and an un- 
controlled supply of raw material. These 
combined with substantial production to keep 
stocks rather large and profits small. Yet 
even in the tanning industry certain special- 
ists have done a very profitable business. Re- 
tail trade has been very satisfactory. In- 
dustries not mentioned have generally been 
active and profits spotty. 


Good Year for Utilities and Railroads 


The year has been a prosperous one for 
utilities and railroads in the country at 
large. In New England, power and light 
companies have done well. Recently, 
however, wage increases have had an 
unfavorable effect on a number of 


her important tractions. Short hauls, grow 
ing use of the automobile truck and some in 
herited still capitalized have placed 
her railroads in the weak Their 
troubles are rather on the financial than on 
the operating side. Their greatest hope (if 
they are to be restored to sound credit with- 
out reorganization ) 


losses 


class. 


seems to be in a new 
division or readjustment of rates or in forced 
consolidation on a basis not 
current earning power. 

The peak of activity was passed in the 
spring. Prices and wages at that time were 
turning upward too rapidly, and there was 
danger of too heavy forward buying. Large 
gold reserves offered a particular tempta- 
tion to embark upon another era of inflation. 
The federal reserve banks were able to act 
for the first time in the prosperity phase 
of a business cycle without the necessity of 
considering government 


represented by 


finance and without 
the lack of prestige and power due to novelty 
or insufficient use of their resources. Prompt 
action on their part combined with words of 
caution from many influential sources called 
1919 and 1920 to mind. Business was kept 
in a sound condition with only a moderate 
decline in prices and activity. It seems likely 
that the duration of the major business cycle 
has been increased by the sound operation 
of the federal reservre banks. This is in 
accord with the pre-war experience of Euro- 
pean countries with central banking systems. 

Business, therefore, comes into the new 
year in a generally sound condition with the 
prospect of continued prosperity. A specula- 
tive period did not develop. The absence of 
heavy forward buying has left the channels 
of business free from burdensome invento- 
ries and contracts. Where stocks are large 
the situation is well known and is discounted 
in the price. Retail trade continues to run 
ahead of last year. The credit situation re- 
mains one of ease. In the particular indus- 
tries such as building which have been im- 
portant in the recent period of prosperity the 
outlook still appears to be favorable. A 
number of industries which in 1923 received 
a small share of the prosperity may in 1924 
do better. The foreign situation shows grad- 
ual, if slight, improvement. 
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Special Correspondence 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 
TENDENCIES 


New alignments and developments during 
the past year in the local banking and trust 
company field have stimulated 
interest as to the relative merits of opera- 
tions under Federal or state charter. Within 
the past twelve months four trust companies 
have either 
national banks. 
there has 


considerable 


been merged or converted into 
Despite this development 
much discussion of the sub- 
National janking System 
So far as Boston and New 
would seem to be 
for such apprehension. On the 
these shifts of trust companies 
to the national banking fold are not indica- 
tive of definite trend of state institu- 
tions toward the national banking system. 

Several of the larger mergers’ were 
prompted chiefly by the demand for greater 
banking units to accommodate expanding 
business and financial requirements. Such 
reasons were governing in the merger of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company with the 
Fourth-Atlantic National Sank and the 
merger of the International Trust Company 
With the First National Bank, both of which 
were effected during the past year. The con- 
version of the Federal Trust Company into 
the Federal National Bank which also ab- 
sorbed the South Boston Trust Company, 
was predicated more upon local ground and 
likewise to create a larger unit. The merger 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company with 
the Fourth-Atlantic National gave the com- 
bined Commonwealth Atlantic National Bank 
deposits of about $70,000,000; capital of 
$4,500,000 and undivided profits of $3,750,000. 
George S. Mumford, who headed the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company is president of 
the combined institution. The consolidation 
of the International Trust Company with 
the First National Bank gave the latter com- 
bined deposits of $205,000,000 which in- 
creased to $222,000,000 three months after 
the merger was completed. 


been 
ject, “Is the 
Doomed ?”’ hing- 
land are concerned there 
no ground 
other hand 


any 


Notwithstanding these withdrawals from 
the trust company field the standing of trust 
companies of Boston is today more impreg- 
nable than ever. The past year witnessed 
the greatest increase in the volume of in- 
dividual and corporate trust business con- 
fided to the care of trust companies. Notable 
increases in trust business were reported by 
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Capital 


$2,000,000 $2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 


Member Federal Reserve System 





the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company, New England 
Trust Company, State Street Trust Com- 
pany, American Trust Company, Liberty 
Trust Company and others. Active progress 
is also shown by the trust departments of 
the First National Bank and the National 
Shawmut Bank. It is interesting to note 
that efforts are now under way to bring 
about an organization of trust officers to dis- 
cuss trust problems of mutual concern. 

The new legislative requirements as to 
trust company loans, interdepart- 
ment transfer of assets and requirements as 
to granting of charters have been most ef- 
fective in preventing any recurrence of those 
practices that brought about the debacle of 
a number of pseudo trust companies, several 
years ago. Banking is now free from the 
infection of politics and the debris of de- 
funct concerns is being rapidly cleaned up 
by the courts. It is no longer possible to 
obtain trust company charters through po- 
litical pull and thanks to the excellent ad- 
ministration of Bank Commissioner Allen 
the people are assured of no further en- 
croachments of that kind. 


reserves, 
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TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EXPANSION 

From the standpoint of earnings and loan 
operations the and trust companies 
of Boston have experienced a very satisfac- 
tory year. The traditions of New England 
thrift were vindicated by record increases 
in savings as reported by mutual savings 
banks and the savings departments of trust 
companies. 


banks 


Expansion of business was also 
evidenced by new construction and addi- 
tions. The Beacon Trust Company now oc- 
cupies its handsome new home which is com- 
plete in equipment as well as attractive in 
appointments. The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany is erecting a large addition to its pres- 
ent main building and building 
projects are under way. 

The First National Bank opened a branch 
at Havana, Cuba, during the past year and 
has experienced marked with its 
branch office in Buenos Aires. At the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank William A. Gaston re- 
linguished the office of chairman and was 
succeeded by Alfred L. Aiken whose office 
as president is now filled by Walter 8S. Buck- 
lin. 


other new 


success 


NATIONAL BANK AS EXECUTOR 

An interesting case has been submitted to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for de- 
cision involving the authority of a national 
bank to succeed a trust company as executor 
under will before the latter has been pro- 
bated. The point is brought up by the re- 
cent merger of the First National Bank of 
Boston with the International National Bank 
which was formerly the International Trust 
Company. The will named the International 
Trust Company as executor and the court is 
ealled upon to decide as to the legal right 
of the First National Bank to automatically 
assume the obligations of executor as succes- 
sor to the trust company. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY RE- 
ELECTS DIRECTORS 


At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston directors re-elected as fol- 
lows: R. L. Agassiz, Harcourt Amory, Jr., 
Edmund Billings, Ingersoll Bowditch, All- 
ston Burr, Henry B. Cabot, Ashton L. Carr, 
Alfred E. Colby, Harry C. Dodge, J. W. Far- 
ley, Allan Forbes, Murray F. Forbes, Robert 
H. Gardiner, Jr., John L. Hall, Nason B. 
Hamlin, Charles M. Holmes, Henry F. Hurl- 
burt, Jr., Harris Livermore, Harold F. Ma- 
son, William B. McSkimmon, William Minot, 
John F. Moors, Bradley W. Palmer, Francis 
Peabody, Thomas N. Perkins, William M. 
Prest, William L. Putman, Joseph H. Soli- 
day of Boston, Eliot Spalding, Frederic J. 
Stimson, Malcolmn B. Stone, Nathaniel H. 
Stone, John H. Storer, John A. Sweetser, 
Bently W. Warren, Samuel D. Warren, Frank 
S. White, Hendricks H. Whiteman, Moses 
Williams and Samuel H. Wolcott. 


were 


“Your Property” is the title of an instruc- 
tive booklet issued by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston setting forth the advan- 
tages of employing trust company service in 
the management of an estate and handling 
of investments. 

The Marlboro Trust Company is being or- 
ganized at Marlboro, Mass., with capital of 
$100,000. 

The new Wellesley Trust Company has 
opened for business at Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
with Robert L. Studley as president. 

Albert M. Creighton, a leading shoe manu- 
facturer of Lynn, Mass., has been elected a 
director of the National Shawmut Bank. 

Completing continued service of twenty- 
seven years Mr. Horatio A. Hunt recently 
resigned as vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company of Provi- 
dence. 
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Assets over $18,000,000 
No Deposits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

Substantial growth was experienced by 
the American Trust Company of Boston dur- 
ing the past year in all departments. The 
December 31st statement shows combined as- 
$30,037,529, including cash in office 
and in banks, $5,293,527; loans on demand, 
$4,374,225 ; time, $16,242,712; in- 
vestments, $3,188,839 ; acceptances and letters 
of credit, $495,355. Deposits total $24,541,- 
340 with capital of $1,500,000; surplus, $2,- 
000,000 and undivided earnings, $662,386. The 
officers are: Russell G. Fessenden, president ; 
Arthur B. Chapin, vice-president; Charles 
H. Bowen, vice-president and secretary ; Wal- 
ter Tufts, Jr., vice-president; Waldo F. Glid- 
den, vice-president and treasurer; Arthur 
Bancroft, assistant treasurer; Leroy S. IIs- 
ley, assistant treasurer; Pliny P. Mason, as- 
sistant treasurer; Fred K. Brown, 
Bunker Hill Branch. 


sets of 


loans on 


manager 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Trust Company of New England will open 
for business in Boston about February Ist 
with capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$50,000. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

A very substantial gain in 
shown in the December 3lst 
the First National Bank of Boston. 
sources aggregate $538,239,000, with cash 
and due from banks, $58,401,440; United 
States securities, $9,290,000; loans, discounts 
und investments, $240,578,000, and accept- 
ances of $17,117,000. Deposits total $238,- 
943,000. Capital is $15,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $20,929,555. 

First National: Bank re-elected its old 
board of directors with the exception of Her- 
bert W. Mason, who resigned during the 
year. It added the following new directors: 
EK. P. Brown, Henry V. Cunningham and 
H. Wendell Endicott. Henry H. Skelton and 
W. J. Croughwell were appointed assistant 
cashiers. 


deposits is 
statement of 
Re- 


Employees of the Commonwealth-Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston to the number of 
five hundred attended the annual banquet 
which was held recently at the Hotel Somer- 
set. 

The Federal Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Waterville, Me., with Kean O. Teb- 
betts as president. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


CHICAGO BANKERS ANTICIPATE SOUND 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Free from obsessions in regard to Euro- 
pean complications and the fluctuating tide 
of stock market sentiment the Chicago bank- 
ers are probably in a better position than 
their eastern compatriots to sense accurately 
the pulse of The gen- 
erally business 
is much more safely than a year 
that hidden inflation, malad- 
justments of prices and frozen credits have 
been negotiated and that the course for 1924 
should be steady and attended with a fair 
measure of prosperity. Funds are abundant 


A vast 


business. 
that 


domestic 
view here is 


anchored 


accepted 


reefs of 


ago; 


for solvent borrowers, 
added to savings 
manufacturing 


sum has been 
and 
overex- 
tension but a policy of quick turnover with, 
perhaps, more moderate profits. Following 
are the predictions of some of Chicago’s lead- 
ing bankers. 


accounts, Business 


inventories show no 


JAMES B. ForeGan, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank and of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, says: 

“The year 1923 was a period of continued 
liquidation necessitated by the business de- 
pression of 1920, and at the 
marked the beginnings of a 


ness, 


time it 
revival in busi- 
Business men, however, did not forget 
experiences and proceeded conserva- 

The that inventories are 
not unduly large and there has been no in- 
flation of either currency or credit. The out- 
look for the future, therefore, may be termed 
a reasonably hopeful one. 

“On the whole, the demand for 
has been diminishing during the 
the past year. 


same 


recent 


tively. result is 


money 
course of 
Money rates have been fairly 
constant, weakening somewhat in recent 
months. Banks have been able to earn a 
fair return upon the capital invested, but on 
the other hand, their net earnings in many 
instances have been reduced by the continued 
necessity of providing for losses which really 
had their origin in the business collapse of 
1920. It may be stated, however, that the 
liquidation and reorganization incident to 
conditions prevailing in 1920-21 have now 
very generally been accomplished and that 
a decided improvement has taken place in 
the quality of the obligations held by the 
banks. For the past three years the banks 
have had to face and provide for prospective 
losses on current loans. These either have 
been charged off or have been largely reduced 
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if not entirely eliminated, by 


the improved 
condition of bank borrowers, many of whom 
have weathered the 
of their financial 
structure of the 
sound as, if not 
been, and if our 
not made the 
look with 
future.” 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS, president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, says: 
“Trade has been uniformly good and prices 
are now in better adjustment than a year 
ago, although the adjustment is by no means 
perfect. The moved without 
strain on either transportation or credit fa- 
cilities. Buying has 


and worked out 
difficulties. The financial 
country is at present as 
than, it has 
banking system is 
may 
into the 


storm 


sounder ever 
present 
football of 


considerable 


politics, we 
confidence 


crops were 


been conservative and 
the tendency has been strongly against over- 
buying and the accumulation of merchandise. 
We are going into the new year with low 
inventories, small commitments and an easy 
credit situation. The banks are in 
ably good condition. 

“In such circumstances I 
year of continued 
European conditions some dis- 
turbance, but they are probably improving 
and are certainly no worse than they have 
been for some time. 


remark- 
can see only a 
business ahead. 


good 


may cause 
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PROFITABLE YEAR FOR CONTINENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL BANKS 


From the viewpoint of earnings, increased 
volume of business and enhanced value of 
assets the year 1923 was one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the Continental 
& Commercial Banks of Chicago. In his 
unnual message to stockholders Chairman 
George M. Reynolds stated that the net earn- 
ings for the past year amounted to $6,016,- 
123, after providing for all charges and $1,- 
000.000 reserved for taxes, which is equal 
to 24.06 per cent on the $25,000,000 capital 
outstanding. In 1922 the net earnings were 
$5,316,808, equal to 21.26 per cent return on 
capital. In 1922 the earnings showed a return 
f 10.12 per cent on combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits against 9.24 per 
cent in 1921, Sook value of the bank’s 
stock has increased $12.94 a share, bringing 
present book values to $250.72 per share. 
During the past year the annual dividend 
rate was increased to 16 per cent. Like- 
wise $5,000,000 was transferred from undi- 
vided profits to surplus of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
bringing that company’s surplus up to $10,- 
000,000, 

The statement as of December 31st shows 
combined resources of $556,609,755 ; deposits, 
$456,400,911 and invested capital of $60,064,- 
S63. 





Liquidation of the Fort Dearborn banks, 
taken over by the Continental two years 
ago, has progressed so well that the Conti- 
nental banks have been paid in full for the 
$74,000,000 of liabilities of the Fort Dear- 
born banks. The guarantee fund advanced 
by member banks of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association has been returned with 
interest. The Fort Dearborn banks still have 
considerable assets which, when liquidated, 
will insure a substantial return to their 
stockholders. 


Jack Irwin Sexton has become associated 
with the Chicago advertising firm of P. M. 
Reed & Banker Associates. This firm has 
developed a special service of advertising 
service for banks and trust companics. 


William R. Dawes, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and Eugene M. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Merchants Trust, 
general treasurer. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 
under consideration a plan to establish a 
branch at Indianapolis. 
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Upon the foundation of sixty 











years’ experience and growth is 











based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 



























































This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of 


banks and bankers. 









Calls and correspondence are 












invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 














Combined Resources exceed 


$350,000,000.00 













JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 







FRANK O. WETMORE 


President 
First National Bank of Chicago 










MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Banking, Title ce eye von ge a Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS BANKS 


The most important announcement of the 
Illinois Merchants Bank of Chicago, with the 
beginning of the year, was the election of 
Ernest A. Hamill, president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, to the position of 
chairman of the board and the election of 
Charles L. Hutchinson, vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange, as a vice-president of the 
trust company. These elections foreshadow 
the physical merger of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank as a composite part of the 


ERNEST J. HAMILL 


who has been elected Chairman of the Board of the Lllinois 
Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago 


$3,583 ,412.91 


big Illinois Merchants Trust Company upon 
the completion of the west half of the massive 
banking home. On April last the trust com- 
pany took possession of the completed east 
half of the building. The significance of 
the merger of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
and the Corn Exchange is indicated by the 
fact that combined resources on December 
3lst aggregated $413,754,000 and deposits 
$329,953,000 with combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of both institutions of 
over $54,000,000. 

Combined net earnings of the Illinois Mer 
chants Trust Company and the Corn Exchange 
National Bank for 1923, after providing $1,- 
200,000 for taxes and writing off all doubt- 
ful accounts, total $5,641,214. This is equal 
to 37.6 per cent on the $15,000,000 capital 
stock of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, which carries with it ownership of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, and is a re 
turn of 10.54 per cent on the average invested 
eapital of $53,400,000. 

The publicity department of the Illinois Mer 
chants Bank has issued an unusually inter- 
esting booklet entitled “Meeting Your Every 
Banking Need,” which describes the services 
provided by the six departments embracing 
commercial banking, savings, bonds, trusts. 
foreign banking and safe deposit. 

Stockholders of the National Bank of the 
Republic and of the National City Bank of 
Chicago have ealled to attend spe- 
cial meetings to approve a plan for the con- 
solidation of the two banks. 

As an outcome of the merger of the Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank and the 
Stockyards Savings Bank a new state bank 
will be organized to be known as the Steck- 
yards Trust and Savings Bank. 

Sol Hirsch has been elected president of 
the State Savings Bank and Trust Cor:apany 
at Moline, Ill., and Carl Lundberg has been 
elected cashier. 


been 
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Greenville Banking and Trust Co. 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OLIVER P. VREELAND, President 
HENRY H. HOLMES, BENJ. L. STOWE and A. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-Presidents 


C. EDWARD SCHLICH, Secretary and Treasurer 
HAROLD D. V. SHAW, Asst. Treasurer 


Capital Stock, Surplus and Undivided Profits - 


Assets Over - - = <= = 


WALTER S. STILLER, Assistant Secretary 
PETER J. M:DONALD, Asst. Secretary 


$490,000 
6,700,000 


BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





GEORGE DUNSCOMB PROMOTED TO 
VICE-PRESIDENCY 


At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, George 
H. Dunscomb was promoted to vice-president 
to succeed R. F. Newhall in the banks and 
bankers division of the bank. Mr. Newhall, 
vice-president and cashier, assumes manage- 
ment of Division C in the bank’s official or- 
ganization. 

The career of George H. Dunscomb is one 
of more than average interest. He was born 
in Canada and educated in England; started 
work in a law office and later in that of an 
accountant; worked two years in one of the 
branches of Molson’s Bank of Canada; en- 

the service of the Dominion of Can- 
and then took up railroading. Thirty 
years ago he came to the conclusion that the 
rolling stone gathers little but polish and 
entered the employ of the First National 
Bank, with which he has since been con- 
tinuously connected. After some years in 
the foreign exchange department his 
work in the development of the trav- 
elers check system of the bank led to 
a connection in the banks and bankers divi- 
sion, and he was appointed assistant cashier 
in 1912. For several years past he has been 
assistant vice-president. Mr. Dunscomb has 
an extremely broad acquaintance among 
bankers. 

Other changes in the First National Bank 
were the appointment of A. V. Dillon as as- 
sistant cashier to succeed the late Wm. H. 
Monroe, and P. M. Riesterer as manager of 
discount and collateral department. 


tered 
ada 


“The Trend of Business,” published by the 
Continental and Commercial Banks of Chica- 
go, give a comprehensive and illuminating ap- 
praisal of business conditions based upon the 
latest barometers. 


EXCELLENT YEAR FOR BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY EARNINGS 

The steady demand for money as well as 
enhancement in security values contributed 
to the excellent earnings reported by the 
banks and trust companies of Chicago. Both 
the Commercial and Continental banks and 
the First National Bank had larger earnings 
than the year previous. The trust com- 
panies likewise gave a good account of their 
operations. Deposits of all Chicago banks 
and trust companies on Dec. 31st aggregated 
$2,212,795,000 with loans of $1,478,273,000 
and cash resources, $575,338,000. 

Net earnings of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank for 1923 were $875,071, equivalent 
to 29.16 per cent on the $3,000,000 of capital 
stock and a return of 12.34 per cent on the 
average capital employed. An extra divi- 
dend of 2 per cent was declared in addition 
to the last quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. 

Net earnings of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois for the year 1923, after all 
charges and taxes, amounted to $1,137,903, 
equal to 19 per cent on the bank’s $6,000,000 
capital stock. 

The State Bank of Chicago renoris net 
earnings for the year 1923, after all charges 
and taxes, amounting to $1,160,905, equal to 
46.44 per cent on the bank’s $2,500,000 capi- 
tal stock, against net of $1,047,428, or 41.89 
per cent on the stock earned in 1922. 

For the year 1923, net earnings of the 
Northern Trust Company were $298,395, com- 
paring with $274,164 in 1922. Surplus and 
profits on December 31st were $6,704,000, 
against $6,430,000 at the conclusion of 1922. 


President Solomon Smith and officers and 
directors of the Northern Trust Comyany of 
Chicago were the hosts at the recent annual 
dinner tendered to employees of the com- 
pany at the Hotel Sherman. 
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EARNINGS OF CHICAGO TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The year 1923 was one of the most profit- 
able in the history of the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company. Gross earnings amounted to 
$7,279,452 and after deduction of $3,207,073 
for maintenance and operation, $682,130 re- 
serve for taxes and $269,886 for other re- 
and depreciation, the net earnings 
amounted to $3,120,362. The earnings were 
equivalent to 18.11 per cent on average cap- 
ital employed. The largest proportion of 
earnings are made through the title insur- 
ance department with the financial depart- 
ment abstract of total department 
third and trust departments fourth.  Divi- 
dends of $1,600,000 were paid during the 
year and $1,500,000 was transferred to sur 
plus, making the latter fund $6,000,000 with 
eapital of $10,000,000 and leaving undivided 
profits of $258,361. Total assets on Decem 
ber 31st amounted to $19,036,000. The com- 
pany has no deposit liabilities and concen- 
trates its service on title and trust work 

The following official appointments were 
recently announced by the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company: Kenneth E. Rice, escrow 
officer, to be vice-president in charge of the 
escrow department; John J. 


serves 


second, 


Falvey as real 


estate officer succeeding the late William Ar- 
nold; and Maurice A. James and Chester R. 
Davis as assistant trust The seven 
directors whose terms expired this year: 
Messrs. Wyllys W. Baird, Charles S. Cut- 
ting, Amos C. Miller, James A. Patten, Edgar 
M. Snow, Sherman C. Spitzer, and Bertram 
M. Winston, reelected for a term of 
three years. 

J. H. Sehuldt, W. C. 


officers. 


were 


Taggart and Miss 


B. B. Kohn, assistants in the escrow depart- 


ment, were made escrow officers. 


FREDERICK W. THOMPSON 


For the third time within the short space 
year the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago has lost a senior officer. 
On December 16th Mr. F. W. Thompson, vice 
president and for eighteen years head of the 
farm loan department of the company, passed 
away at his home in Rogers Park. He was 
a founder and the first president of the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers Association and will 
be remembered by readers of Trus1 
PANIES Magazine as a contributor 
to these pages. 


of one 


Com 
frequent 


Mr. Thompson was born in Decorah, Iowa, 
in 1869, and came to Chicago in 1905, when 
he organized the farm loan department of 
the Merchants Loan & Trust Company. In 
1916 he was elected a vice-president. In his 
earlier days in Iowa he was cashier of the 
First National Bank of Thompson, and later 
a bank examiner for the State of Iowa. Mr. 
Thompson’s death is mourned by his asso- 
ciates who will remember him for many 
years because of his fine traits of character 
and his staunch friendship. 


PROMOTIONS AT CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Continental & National made 
four assistant second vice-presi- 
dents. They are Henry R. Kent, Charles Fer- 
nald, Henry F. Studt and Edward E. Barker. 
C. M. Smits and Harry L. MacGregor were 
promoted to assistant and A. W. 
Roberts was made assistant manager of the 
foreign department. 
dent of the 
was elected a 
Croll. 

Continental & Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank promoted S. W. Witting and R. D. 
Cameron to assistant 


Commercial 


cashiers 


cashiers 


Robert F. Carr, presi- 
Dearborn Chemical Company, 
director, succeeding F. W. 


secretaries. F. Edson 


White was added to the directorate. 
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The “Community Property” Laws 
of the State of Washington 


—affect the rights of all persons moving into the 
State and apply to all property situated therein. 


Every newcomer should immediately familiar- 
ize himself with the important bearing of these 
laws upon his estate. 


A letter of introduction to us, given to your 
clients who may be coming to this State to 
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reside, will insure specialized attention. 


Union Trust Company 


mittee Ca Spokane, Washington 


Affiliated With 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 

In presenting the sixtieth annual report 
to the stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, the chairman, Mr. James 
B. Forgan, dwelt upon the fact that de- 
posits last July exceéded in million denomi 
nations the record in thousands of dollars 
in 1863. During that period deposits in- 
creased from $273,089 to $306,223.120, while 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits increased from $206,759 to $45,184,443. 
Net earnings of the First National Bank for 
1923, after all deductions and provision for 
taxes, amounted to $2,159,358 as compared 
with $1,982, 958 for the previous year. Net 
earnings of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank were $1,451,321, as compared with 
$2,273,046 in 1922. Dividends amounting 
to $2,750,000 were paid, leaving surplus earn- 
ings for the year of $860,679 with combined 
profits equal to 8.10 per cent on 
capital employed. 

Combined resources of the First National 
Bank and of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
as of January 2 aggregated $388,341,926, of 
Which $260,549,292 were held by the Na- 
tional Bank and $127,792,000 by the First 
Trust. Deposits aggregate $322,533,000, an 


average 


The Old National Bank 


increase of $16,000,000 since last July. A 
feature of the year was the increase of sav- 
ings deposits reported by the First Trust & 
Savings which now total $74,497,675 with 
time deposits of $6,255,000 and demand de- 
$26,050,000. Of combined capital 
account the First National Bank has capital 
of $12,500,000; surplus, $12,500,000 and un- 
divided profits of $4,660,828. The first Trust 
has capital of $6,250,000; surplus, $6,250,000 
and undivided profits of $3,287,584. 

The stock of the First National Bank is 
held by 473 women, 662 men, 23 firms and 
corporations and by 133 trusteeships and es- 
tates. The stock of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank is owned by the stockholders of 
the First National. 


posits of 


The will of the late Clyde M. Carr, who 
was president of the Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, provides for an endowment of $1,000,- 
000 for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
an endowment of $500,000 for the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


B. S. Woodworth has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn. 





F..H. RAWSON ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND H. A. WHEELER 
PRESIDENT OF UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Coincident with entering upon its fifty- 
fifth year as one of the pioneer banking or- 
ganizations of Chicago and the middle west 
a number of important anouncements were 
forthcoming from the Union Trust Company 
of that city. At the annual election Mr. 
Frederick H. Rawson, who succeeded his 
father, the late Stephen W. Rawson, as presi- 
dent in 1905, was elected to the newly cre- 
ated office of chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, for four- 
teen years a _ vice-president and director, 
was elected president of the company. 

Shortly before the annual meeting an- 
nouncement was made that the Union Trust 
Company has purchased the seventeen-story 
Tribune Building and leasehold at the south- 
2ast corner of Dearborn and Madison streets, 
in which the company has been located for 
many years. The five-story building and 
leasehold adjoining the Tribune Building on 
Dearborn tsreets, was also purchased and a 
new building will be erected upon this site 


FREDERICK H. Rawson 


Formerly President, who has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of the Union Trust Company, Chicago 


to be united with the main The 
basement will be converted into a modern 
safe deposit vault. The transaction insures 
the permanent retention of the valuable site 
which the Union Trust 
pied almost continuously 
in 1869. 

With the acquisition of its own permanent 
building the Union Trust Company obtains 
needed accommodation for its rapid growth. 
Deposits reached a new high mark in 1923 
and now amount to approximately $60,000,- 
000, including savings deposits of $9,646,000. 
Resources, $67,095,000, with capital of $2,- 
000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 
earnings of $924,019. This growth has been 
accomplished without consolidations or mer- 


gers. 


building. 


Company has 


its founding 


occu- 


since 


A. WHEELER 


Elected president of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago 


HARRY 


The fine traditions of 
Company, established by 
W. Rawson, founder and 
1905, have been admirably 
his son, Frederick H. Rawson. With a clien 
tele of 60,000 customers the Union Trust 
Company has developed a snirit of contact 
and service that maintained the 


the Union Trust 
the late Stephen 
president up to 
earried on by 


has names 
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of depositors and clients upon its books from 
one generation to another. Among banks the 
Union Trust Company has gained an eminent 
position because of the efficiency of its credit 
department and its designation as the “Bill 
of Lading Bank” in the country’s leading 
traffic center, which provides valuable facil- 
ities for correspondent banks and trust com- 
During the past year the private 
system of the company has been ex- 
tended to reach St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Springfield, Illinois besides direct 
wire connections with Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Detroit, New York and many other impor- 
tant points. New features of service have 
also been developed through the trust, for- 
eign and investment departments. Recently 
the facilities of the savings department were 
extended by the inauguration of a 
Banking Club. 

Net earnings during 1923 were $834,000, 
equivalent to 41.7 per cent on capital and a 
return of 16.7 per cent on combined capital 
and surplus. An extra dividend of 2 per 
cent was declared in connection with the last 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent bringing 
total dividend declaration during 1923 up to 
16 per cent. 


panies. 
wire 


Success 


PAUL M. WaARBURG 


Chairman of the board of the International Acceptance 
Bank of New York, who has been re-elected a member of 


the Federal Advisory Council, made up of one member 
from each Federal Reserve district 
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WHAT A DEPOSITOR OWES TO HIS 
BANK 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently gave prominence in its adver- 
tising to a letter from a depositor which 
gives utterance to a spirit of fair dealing 
and recognition of services rendered that 
should become more universal. The deposi- 
tor, in his letter, comments upon the fre- 
queney with which the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, in its advertisements, speaks of its 
obligations to depositors and says: “I think 
it is time for one of your customers to write 
an advertisement about his obligation to 
you, his bank.” 

The depositor goes on to say that he owes 
the bank three things and fortunately, 
money is not one of them. The first obliga- 
tion is to the bank as well as to himself, to 
maintain a good business reputation. The 
second maintain a balance on which 
the bank can make a profit to maintain 
oftices, facilities and services instead of rid- 
other depositors. The 
cheerfully accept a 
from the bank when it is 
make speculative investments 


is to 


ing on the back of 
third 
decision of “no” 


requested to 


obligation is to 


or loans or pay too high a rate of interest. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN BALTIMORE 

Merger of the Exchange National Bank 
and the Atlantic Trust Company of Balti- 
more was recently completed. The national 
bank surrendered its federal charter and 
was consolidated with the Atlantic Trust 
Company under the name of the Atlantic 
Exchange and Trust Company. The first 
statement after the merger showed total 
resources of $27,814,000 with $2,000,000 capi- 
tal and $2,133,767 surplus and undivided 
profits. Deposits amounted to $20,433,000. 
Waldo Newcomer, formerly head of the Na- 
tional Exchenge Bank, is chairman of the 
board and E. L. Norton is president. Be- 
sides the main office in the former home of 
the national bank there are four other of- 
fices. 


The Italian government has _ abolished 
death duties on transmitted by 
inheritance or gift within the family group 
and has greatly reduced existing rates in 
regard to other forms of inheritances or 
bequests. 

Twenty-four States have already granted 
bonus payments to ex-soldiers of the Great 
War amounting to $160,700,000. 


property 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and ea house of a great 
fertile empire that is — y her own, is enter- 
ing into a new era of better business. 


= 


Out-of-town banks will need now more than ever accu- 
rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
center. Proper collection facilities and _ credit 
information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
own trade-building efforts. 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
sixty-five years’ experience, and capital, surplus 
and profits of over $15,000,000, can best serve 
your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 


eRAg— RAR Be 


Jke NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 


in SAINT LOUIS 


COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
SEPT. 14, 1921 TO SEPT. 14, 1923 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, 
Bank Capital Sept. 14, Sept. 14, Sept. 14, Sept. 14, 
1923 1923 1922 1921 

Central Trust Co $6,000,000 $4,107,797 $64,912,364 $62,668,357 $54,079,692 
Chicago Trust Co 1,500,000 1,008,172 17,264,595 12,717,390 10,558,893 
*Continental & Com. Tr. & Sav. 5,000,000 9,417,444 74,800,832 66.063 .609 60,896,371 
Drovers Trust & Savings. . 250,000 419,705 7,008,518 6,475,015 7,158,849 
+First Trust & Savings 6,250,000 9,507,241 93,230,627 91,310,441 82,460,449 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 433,519 4,669,649 3,793,607 3,447,656 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 1,460,635 19,806,431 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 254,133 2,672,324 093,411 1,719,189 
Harris Trust & Savings. 3,000,000 4,184,991 36,299,854 35,306,853 30,319,372 
Home Bank & Trust Co 800,000 476,866 8,699,866 089,931 5,466,490 
Lake View Trust & Savings 500,000 642,129 11,026,690 9,630,582 8,875,859 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 400,000 226,855 7,122,379 2,023,360 5,280,908 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 750,000 280,205 11,801,275 9,551,892 9,541,195 
Northern Trust Co ,000,000 ,802,253 48,013,599 2,184,894 39,925,154 

Northwestern Trust & Savings .000,000 632,132 16,997 ,349 5,209,041 ; 
Peoples Trust & Savings 000,000 743,650 15,290,319 ,.714,846 12,950,408 
Pullman Trust & Savings 500,000 396,053 6,126,687 5,594,825 5,481,736 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 500,000 283,286 8,753,713 .434,760 7,043,443 
Standard Trust & Savings ,000,000 883,656 9,299,166 8,468,367 7,167,872 
State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 5,620,493 46,109,547 40,452,928 36,434,568 
Stockmen's Trust & Savings 200,000 164,226 2,169,683 1,983,434 1,807,079 
Union Trust Co 2,000,000 3,557,151 47,075,143 46,874,186 32,679,133 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 222,503 12,476,479 10,814,162 10,677,623 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 400,000 243,599 7,268,715 5,853,371 5,464,512 
*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 

tStock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FROM VIEWPOINT 
OF BANKERS 


With municipal improvements under 
way, supported by an authorized bond issue 
of over $87,000,000 and with trade and in- 
dustry reporting marked gains, the outlook 
from the St. Louis angle is most reassuring. 
Ample funds are available from banks and 
trust companies to accommodate business as 
well as to sustain agriculture. Freight traffic 
which exceeded all previous records, during 
the past year shows no abatement in volume. 
The sentiment which obtains generally in 
local banking circles is expressed in the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Festus J. Wapbr, president 
Trust Company of St. Louis: 

“IT am optimistic concerning business con- 
ditions, and believe that lessons learned by 
business men and bankers during the past 
three years will do much to enable us all to 
flatten the curve, eliminating those valleys 
of depression and peaks of prosperity which 
have proved so dangerous. 

“Probably the greatest single influence in 
sustaining business on an even keel has been 
the Federal Reserve system. Wise handling 


big 


Mercantile 


of the rediscount rate acts as a brake on 
business when it would go forward too rap- 
idly for its own good. Experience proves 
that the deep valleys in the business line 
come right after the highest peaks, there- 
fore anything that tends to eliminate the 
peaks will also eliminate the valleys. Con- 


gress can make business better by letting the 
Federal Reserve system alone. 

“Firms, corporations and individuals have 
been overburdened with taxation and regu- 
lation and the natural result has been that 
capital, always unsentimental, has been 
drawn from industry to the tax-free secur- 
ity. This has encouraged extravagance in 
state and county financing and the proposed 
tax measure of Secretary Mellon will do 
much to correct this condition. Congress 
can make business better by passing this tax 
reduction.” 


JoHN G. LONSDALE, president National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis: 
“There is no real occasion for a health 


bulletin on the condition of business. If it 
isn’t healthful, it is surely enjoying a hope- 
ful neutrality. There may linger here and 
there a little recuperative temperature from 
the swollen inventories and heroic antidotes 
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Capital and Surplus - - $1,000,000 
Total Resources - - 


- $10,000,000 


A progressive institution known through- 
out the State of New Jersey for its sound 
Banking policies and high principles. 
OFFICERS 
Harry H. Ponp 
AuGustus V. HEELY 
DeW!1TT HUBBELL... .Vice-Pres., Sec'y-Treas. 
F. IRVING WALSH. Ass’t Sec’y-Treas. 
H. DoucGrias Davis....Ass’t Sec’y, Trust Officer 
RUSSELL C. DOERINGER. Ass't Treas. 
MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL Ass't Sec’y 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


President 
Vice-President 





of 1920-21, but, generally speaking, the com- 
mercial contemplation for 1924 is not sickly. 

“Certainly it inherits no serious maladies 
from the year just closed. Its arteries of 
transportation, the railroads, are in an in- 
creasingly strong position, the financial respi- 
ration is of a dependable, unimpaired vol- 
ume; the building-up process of the last two 
vears shows no signs of cessation, while the 
possible reduction of the tax temperature is 
the most hopeful sign of regained health. 
Even the European eruptions on the body of 
business seem to be subsiding. The indus- 
trial and trade pulse is strong. However, 
the best prophetic diagnosticians are agreed 
that, while the nursing days are over, nur- 
turing is still necessary. No serious relapses 
are indicated, yet there may be minor reac- 
tions in the days ahead.” 


F.: ©: 
Bank 


Watts, president 
of St. Louis: 


Trust National 
“There is every indication that fundamen- 
tally conditions are sound and that general 
business activity, even though running at 
close to peak levels in some lines during the 
current year, has not produced anything ap- 
proximating an unhealthy situation.” 
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The Louisville Trust Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate, 
Collections, etc. 
Your Business is Solicited. 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN STITES 
Joun B. PIRTLE 
ANGEREAU GRAY 
I. SIDNEY JENKINS 
R. RHopES BOSWELL 
FRED W. GATES... 

A R. 


President 
Vice-President 

. .Vice-President 
Vice-President 

. Vice-President 
Treasurer 


EpGar B. HAweEs 

Epw. W. HINKLE : 1 
JOHN J. WICKSTEAD.... i ssistant Secretary 
BEN S. ROSENTHAL.... Auditor 
JOHN KESSELRING....Asst. Supt. Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED..........Superintendent of Vault 


. .ecretary 
tstant Secretary 


FURNISH. .Manager, Advertising and New Business Department 


Nora Kircu, Manager Women's Department 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. 
LOUIS 


“Mercantile Service” such as provided by 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
has commanded increasing popularity dur- 
ing the past year as reflected by the rapidly 
growing volume of the company’s local busi- 
ness aS well as through out-of-town contacts. 
Earnings during the year 1923 were most sat- 
isfactory and declaring the last 
monthly dividend of two per cent an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent was distributed 
among stockholders, making 28 per cent for 
the year. Employees shared in the 
bounty of the company by receiving a Christ- 
mas bounty equivalent to a month’s salary. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, accord 
ing to its financial statement as of last Sep 
tember 14, reported aggregate deposits of 
$55,293,019, which represents an increase of 
more than $5,000,000 when compared with 
September 15, 1922, surplus and net profits 
in September amounted to $7,708,871 with 
capital of $38,000,000. Under the progressive 
administration the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany has been developed into one of the most 
efficient banking and trust company organi- 
zations in the country. 


besides 


also 


FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN ST. LOUIS 


An important announcement is that of the 
organization of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company to be allied with the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. A charter has 
been granted for the new company by the 
state finance commissioner. The capital and 
surplus are provided for by an extra divi- 
dend declared by the National Bank of Com- 
merce. The capital is $800,000; surplus and 
profits, $140,000. It is planned to start busi- 
ness February ist and quarters have been 
provided on the first floor of the Federal Re- 
serve Building at Broadway and Pine. 


Tie decision to organize the Federal Com- 
merce Trust Company is chiefly due to the 
effect of a recent decision of the Missouri 
Supreme Court which holds that national 
banks cannot act as executors. The National 
Bank ol was the first national 
bank in the country to establish a trust de- 
partment under the authority conveyed by 
the Federal Reserve Act. Under the able 
management of the late Virgil M. Harris as 
trust officer, the trust department of the 
National Bank of Commerce attained the 
distinction of having the largest amount of 
trust and estate funds under administra- 
tion among national banks of the country. 

“The formation of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company,” said Mr. John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Commerce, 
“gives us a national and a state banking in 
stitution and precludes any possibility of 
interruption or interference through unfa 
vorable court decisions.” 

The Federal Commerce Trust Companys 
will carry on without interruption the large 
volume of trust business developed through 
the trust department of the National Bank 
of Commerce. It will provide every type of 
trust and estate service and have also the 


Commerce 


benefit of the personnel of the trust depart- 
ment organization built up by the National 


Bank of Commerce. The directors of the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company are John 
G. Lonsdale, Wilson Hemingway, W. Frank 
Carter, Charles Rebstock and J. B. Strauch. 


The State Finance Commissioner has 
granted a charter authorizing the Industrial 
Loan Company of St. Louis to begin opera- 
tions as the Industrial Savings Trust Com 
pany. The company will start business with 
over $2,000,000 deposits. 

August L. Stocke, vice-president of the 
Broadway Savings Trust Company of St. 
Louis, died recently while attending a 
Shrine meeting. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS 

A year of satisfactory growth in all de- 
partments was experienced by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. The 
December 3ist financial statement shows 
total resources of $37,489,103, including loans 
and discounts of $19,494,842; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $4,968,915; bonds and other 
securities, $7,146,917; cash and due from 
depositories, $4,839,281; acceptances, $453,- 
984. Deposits total $27,538,650. The capi- 
tal is $3,000,000; surplus and _ undivided 
profits, $5,186,623. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


The December 3lst statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis shows 
aggregate resources of $84,905,882 with cash 
and exchange amounting to $18,703,636; U. 
S. bonds and certificates, $11,696,437; bonds, 
stocks, ete., $5,533,000; loans and discounts, 
$43,770,884; acceptances, $1,496,951. Depos- 
its total $63,133,787, of which $8,810,642 are 
savings deposits. Capital is $10,000,000; sur 
plus and undivided profits, $5,138,793. 

The growth in-all the seven departments 
of the bank was reviewed by President John 
G. Lonsdale in his annual report. The num- 
ber of patrons is nearly 90,000, of which 
19,000 are in the commercial department 
which has a record of 66 years. Deposits 
in the savings department are $8,800,000 
with 48,000 customers and 6,500 more en- 
rolled in the first Christmas Club. The de- 
partment for banks and bankers has been 
materially extended in its facilities. Opera- 
tions of the trust department which is to 
be transferred to the newly organized Fed- 
eral Commerce Trust Company, were also 
satisfactory. The same is true of the for- 
eign, bond and safe deposit departments. 


Former State Insurance Commissioner A. 
I.. Hardy has been elected president of the 
Southeast Missouri Trust Company of Cape 
Girardeau. Mo. 
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ADVANCE INTEREST ON UNITED RAIL- 


Following denial by the United States 
Court of an application of receiver to pay in- 
terest due January 1, 1924, on United Rail- 
Ways 
mortgage four per cent gold bonds, three 
protective committees have been formed to 
assure depositing bondholders continuity of 
income. These committees arranged to ad- 
vance 
protective committees are headed _ respec- 
tively 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
Louis: James H. Grover, vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company and 


St. 


L. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits 
Capital Dec. 29, 

1923 
American Trust Co.........$1,000,000.00 $502,746.22 
Liberty Central Trust Co 3,000,000.00 1,024,967.15 
Mercantile Trust Co .... 3,000,000.00 7,682,508.46 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co.. 3,000,000.00 5,186,623.90 
North St.Louis Sav. & Tr. Co. 200,000.00 65,201.80 


Southside Trust Co 





9 tiny wie 200,000.00 88 ,692,72 





Columbia Trust Company of Louisville, Ky. 


























































New Orleans 


XI 
The Public Belt Railroad 


























New Orleans is unique in that it 
owns and maintains a completely 
cquipped, modern steam railroad, 
which provides a comprehensive and 
economical terminal switching ser- 
vice to all who may require it. 


“The Public Belt”, equipped with 
80 miles of railroad track and a full 
complement of modern locomotives, 
facilitates the expeditious movement 
of local freight. 
























































Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S, A. 
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Company of St. Louis first general 





























the amount of interest due. The 

















by Breckinridge Jones, president of 
































3otts, president of the Fidelity & 















Surplus and 





























Profits Deposits Deposits 
Dec. 29, Dec. 29, Dec. 29, 
1922 1923 1922 
$390,265.56 $13,351,240.59 $13,571,495.63 
1,232,930.70 31,559,232.32 35,084,503.26 





7,472,047.88 56,351,957.97 50,647,132.66 
5,368,630.10 27,541,917.99 31,515,997.14 
55,176.23 735,724.12 2,49 ,135.10 
70,448.47 ,5794,300.74 2,949 562.81 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
BIG ADDITION TO SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh recently authorized the transfer 
of $2,000,000 to surplus account out of 
the earnings of the past year. This makes 
total surplus of $42,000,000, which is the 
largest surplus of any trust company in 
the United States and throughout the world. 
This increase in surplus was in addition to 
dividends amounting to $2,190,000 paid to 
stockholders during the year on capital of 
$1,500,000. Undivided profits at the end of 
the year amounted to $162,290. 

The Union Trust Company for many years 
has held the honor of being the first among 
the financial institutions of the world for 
the size of its surplus compared with its 
“apital. Within recent years it has forged 
ahead of the great banks of Great Britain 
and Europe. 

The Union Trust Company begins the new 
year comfortably housed in its massive new 
home. The December 31st financial state- 
ment showed resources of $148,826,507, with 
deposits of $98,752,771. In its trust depart- 
ment the company has custody of estate funds 
aggregating in value $195,531,177 and cor- 
porate trust holdings embrace trusteeship 
under corporate mortgages valued at $370,- 
005,000; securities held thereunder $64,819,- 
000 and as transfer agent and registrar 
handles securities having par value of 
$958,125, 


PROGRESS OF PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 

Under the progressive administration of 
President Louis H. Gethoefer, the Pittsburg 
Trust Company, is steadily increasing in 
volume of business and scope of service. The 
December 31st statement shows combined 
resources of $21,373,000, including loans of 
$11,142,000; cash on hand and in banks, $3,- 
969,000; investment securities, $4,952,556. 
Deposits total $15,652,844. Capital is $2,- 
000,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $503,138. Trust funds aggregate 
$9,811,000. The usual Christmas dividend 
of 2 per cent was distributed to stockholders 
in connection with the last regular payment. 


COLONIAL TRUST CO. OF PITTSBURGH 

Exceptional growth in both the banking 
and trust departments is shown in the De- 
cember 31st statement of the Colonial Trust 


Company of Pittsburgh. 
gate $25,888,000 with 


Resources aggre- 
eash and due from 
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banks, $3,317,000; loans, $14,366,000; invest- 
ment securities, $7,076,000. Deposits total 
$17,829,000 with capital of $2,600,000; sur- 
plus, $3,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,- 
204,209. Trust funds amount to $12,000,000; 
trustee under mortgages, $130,893,000, and 
securities deposited under collateral trust 
mortgages $40,446,000. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

Trust funds aggregating $57,124,507 are ad- 
ministered by the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh and the company 
functions also as trustee under mortgages 
valued at $23,421,733. The banking depart- 
ment reports total resources of $33,800,000 
with deposits of $19,120,000. Capital is $3,- 
000,000; surplus, $6,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,357,906. 


BANK OF PITTSBURGH N. A. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh National Associa- 
tion records steady advance, the latest state- 
ment showing aggregate resources of $53,- 
927,000; deposits, $44,132,000; capital, $3,- 
000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,547,608. At the annual meeting 
four new directors were elected, as follows: 
W. Oliver, William G. Clyde, C. E. Rafter 
and H. E. Sheldon. Davidson suc- 
ceeded F. E. Beegle. 


George 


Among the Pittsburgh banks and trust 
companies which declared extra dividends 
toward the close of the year were the follow- 
ing: Colonial Trust Co., $2 a share in con- 
nection with the quarterly dividend of $3 
a share. The Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany distributed an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent in addition to its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company extra dividend of 2 per cent in ad- 
dition to quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 

Directors of the Potter Title and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh have increased the 
annual dividend rate from 7 to 8 per cent 
and at the close of the year distributed a 
semi-annual salary dividend to employees at 
the rate of 8 per cent. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke and Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice-president of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York, were 
guests and speakers on the recent occasion 
of the formal opening of the new banking 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Western National Bank of Pittsburgh 


has been merged with the Monongahela 
Trust Company. 















Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


It is no idle dream to prophesy that if 
Cleveland keeps*up its giant strides as a 
metropolitan center of finance, industry and 
population Chicago will have to look after 
its laurels as the empire inland city of the 
United States. It takes no great stretch 
of the imagination to see the shifting of the 
second largest city in the country from the 
shores of Lake Michigan to those of Lake 
Erie. There is still a big stretch to go, but 
each year sees Cleveland diminishing the dif- 
ference in point of population, financial 
power, industrial capacity and civic advance- 
ment. 

There is in Cleveland a community or 
rather civie spirit that is capable of won- 
derful achievements. One of the best tests 
of this spirit is to be observed in the size of 
the local community fund which makes for 
general welfare. The visitor who comes to this 
city after an absence of say not more than 
five years, is dazed at the physical evidences 
of metropolitan growth. Industrial plants 
of massive proportions have risen upon what 
was only a few years ago waste land. Popu- 
lous residential sections have grown up so 
that Cleveland today stands high among the 
cities that can boast of largest ratio of 
home owners. Business and manufacturing 
establishments have developed facilities that 
are not only nation-wide, but touch many 
foreign lands, with industrial output of mills, 
foundries and machine shops passing the 
$200,000,000 mark during the past year. 

It is from the banking standpoint that 
Cleveland, however, makes the most extra- 
ordinary showing. Deposits have increased 
at a rate which, if maintained, should double 
the total every four years. The pace is set 
by the big trust companies such as the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland Trust Company 
and the Guardian Savings & Trust Company, 
which are the dynamo centers radiating fi- 
nancial energy to all branches of business 
activity and garnering the fruits through 
thrift and savings. Exclusive of funds in 
national banks and loan organizations the 
trust companies and state banks have com- 
mand of nearly $800,000,000 resources. Bank 
transactions during 1923 aggregated $16,474.- 
000,000, an increase of $2,331,000,000 over 
1922, with clearings amounting to $5,550,000.- 
000 as against $4,646,000,000 in 1922. New 
building construction during 1923 approxi- 
mated $100,000.009, The same story as to 
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expansion in industry, trade, jobbing, traffic, 
etc., all give substance to the prediction of 
a greater Cleveland that will outdistance 
larger cities one by one. 























BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1924 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and one of the 
country’s foremost business 
comments as follows: 

“During 1923 labor has been almost fully 
employed and at high wages, which are even 
yet tending to rise. It seems likely that 
there may be some slight unemployment this 
winter, with a softening, but no great de 
cline, in prevailing wage rates. The cost of 
living is still rising, but if industry continues 
to slow down, that increase should shortly 
come to an end and give place to a slight 
and slow decline. 

“The present prospects are that 1924 will 
be a year of slower business than 1923, but 
not in any true sense a depression year. It 
promises to be a year of severe competition, 
a buyer’s year rather than a seller’s year, 
a period of narrower profit margins, and 
of increased efficiency. It promises to come 
in with a slight industrial decline, and to 
go out with a general recovery.” 
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ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN” 

The Cleveland Trust Company is giving a 
remarkable demonstration of the develop- 
ment of salesmanship in the members of its 
staff. In most banking and trust company 
institutions the average employee is content 
to discharge his designated duties. Not so 
at the Cleveland Trust Company. There 
every employee, man and woman, is a vol- 
untary alert to every opportu- 
nity to cultivate new accounts. The efficiency 
developed in this institution is evidenced by 
the success which has attended the recently 
completed seventh annual “booster cam- 
paign” which again, as in previous years, 
passed the goal set for bringing in new ac- 
counts. 

As a Christmas gift to President Harris 
Creech, the employees turned over 1,011 new 
accounts on December 22d to mark “Al- 
legiance Day” with two more weeks before 
the close of the campaign on January 7th. 

Resources of the Cleveland Trust Company 
are now very near the $200,000,000 mark with 
fifty-three branch banks and the main office 
serving an army of 396,000 depositors. De- 
posits increased $20,114,000 during 1923, in- 
creasing total to $178,813,000. Most of the 
branches are housed in modern banking 
structures. Plans were recently let for a 
new $60,000 bank and office building for the 
Bedford Branch. 


“BOOSTER 


“booster,” 


Merger of the Toledo Savings & Trust 
Company and the Summit Trust Company of 
Toledo will give total capital and surplus 
of $2,500,000. 

Twenty-four new banks started in 
Ohio in 1923. These included seven national 
and seventeen state institutions, the aggre- 
gate capital, of which was $3,203,000. The 
largest bank established during the past 
year was the Lake Erie Trust Company of 
Cleveland capitalized at $1,000,000. 


were 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
The Hon. Atlee Pomerene, former United 
States Senator and now member of the firm 
of Squires, Sanders & Dempsey; Dr. R. H. 
sishop, Jr., executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Hospitals and Medical School of 
Cleveland; Orville W. Prescott of the Sagi- 
naw Bay Company, and Thomas E. Monks, 
vice-president, were added to the board of 
directors of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, January 14th, according to an- 
nouncement by J. A. House, president. 
All present 
Lester J. 


officers re-elected and 
Geib, manager of the bookkeeping 
department, was promoted to assistant treas- 
urer at the annual organization meeting of 
the directors. Reports showed that the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company had en- 
joyed a good year, and 1924 promises to be 
one of marked progress, 

The 
sources 


were 


December 3list statement shows re 
$103,979,000, with deposits of 
$91,745,000, the latter showing a gain of over 
$20,000,000 since 1919. 


of 


Louis J. Kaufman, vice-president in 
charge of the department of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, was elected vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Life and Accident 
ciation of Cleveland at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. He succeeds Carl D. Friebo- 
lin, referee in bankruptcy in the Cleveland 
district. Charles A. Nesbitt is president and 
treasurer and R. B. Wright 
the association. 


savings 


ASsso- 


is secretary of 


The Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
has opened for business in Gulfport, Miss., 
with capital of $50,000. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
undivided 
profits as of 


Name ‘apital 
Atlantic Trust Co 

Baltimore Trust Co 

Colonial Trust Co 

Commerce Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co. 

Fidelity Trust Co... 

Maryland Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
Security Storage Tr. Co 

Title Guaranty & Tr. Co 

Union Trust Co 


52,000,000 
,000 ,000 
300,000 
750,000 
,550,000 
,250,000 
,000,000 
,000 ,000 
,500,000 
,200,000 
200,000 
400,000 
550,000 


$2,133,768 


3,684,038 


Surplus and 
undivided 
profits as of 
March 30, 
1923 


De pe sits 
as of 
Dec. 31, 
1923 

$20,433,081 
13,423,534 
1,542,141 
307,872 
9,600,398 
16,961,259 
14,714,298 
9,083,940 
17,460,932 
13,600,617 
1,030,036 
8,155,863 
12,693,464 


Deposits 
as of 
Dec. 31, March 30, 


1923 


2,351,183 
147,607 
303,578 

1,712,076 

1,228,194 

2,140,180 


562,977 


2,304,207 
145,444 
293,410 

1,700,120 

1,150,768 

2,075,715 
541,646 

3,704,894 

3,589,975 
201,306 
352,200 
620,010 


13,291,463 
1,596,418 
1,811,199 
8,637,718 

15,392,831 

13,962,392 
8,869,077 

15,482,130 

22,992,162 

970,288 
8,849,176 
11,770,421 


3,538,300 
221,380 
427 403 
645,000 
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UNION TRUST BUILDING NEARING 
COMPLETION 

The year 1924 will be a notable one for the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland because 
it will witness the completion and occupancy 
of the new twenty-three story building which 
puts a new dent in the Cleveland sky line 
with its massive proportions and in interior 
equipment will spell about the latest word in 
modern banking equipment. To transfer the 
business to the new building will be no small 
task when an institution has resources of 
over $270,000,000 besides securities and val- 
uables in its safekeeping that amount to 
staggering figures. 

The Union Trust Company, incidentally, 
is giving some entirely new interpretations 
to the old and much-used word “Service.” 
Besides radiating an atmosphere of hospital- 
ity in its direct contact with customers, 
which finds a rather apt expression also 
through its radio broadcasting station, the 
management of the Union Trust Company is 
determined to leave no stone unturned to 
take care of the well-being and comfort of 
its employees. An evidence of this was the 
recent formal opening of a new building ad- 
joining the new home, known as the Em- 
ployees Building in which there is provided 
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a cafeteria, rest rooms, libraries, gymnasium 
and other conveniences for employees. 

At the annual stockholders meeting of the 
Union Trust Company officers were elected 
and four new members added to the board of 
directors as follows: Mr. E. P. Lenihan, 
resident manager, Peck, Wilcox & Hughes; 
Mr. E. J. Kulas, president, the Midland 
Steel Products Company; Mr. Samuel Lewis 
Smith, vice-president, National Malleable 
Castings Company; P. A. Myers, the F. E. 
Myers & Bros. Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

Deposits increased $42,677,000 since De- 
cember, 1921, making total of $237,204,000, 
with resources of $278,976,000. 


MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 

Excellent growth was made by the Mount 
Vernon Trust Company of Mount Vernon, 
New York, during the past year. The cur- 
rent statement shows resources of $12,237,- 
972 with deposits of $11,248,679. Capital is 
$350,000; surplus, $250,000, and undivided 
profits, $293,365. Senior officers are: Arch. 
M. Campbell, president; Mark D. Stiles, vice- 
president; Edwin H. Peck, vice-president; 
M. H. Hall, vice-president; J. M. Bromley, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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MAIN OFFICE 


31 MILK STREET 







Capital and Surplus - $3,000,000.00 


CHARLES B. Jopp- - - - - - - President 
C. L. BILLMAN i ee a Vice-President 
FRANK B. LAWLER - - - - Vice-President 
ALFRED S. NELSON - - - - - - Treasurer 


ROBERT G. SHAW, JR. - = = = = Secreary 





PICTURING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 

On the walls of the main building of the 
Cleveland Trust Company there are shown a 
series of handsomely executed mural paint- 
ings which visualize the historic stages in the 
development of civilization in the middle 
west. These paintings have been reproduced 
in miniature and have been assembled in 
bound calendar form by the company. The 
graphic story begins with the landing of the 
Puritans in quest of religious freedom. The 
next shows the ventures on land under the 
guidance of Indian pathfinders. Lieut La 
Salle, the Frenchman then appears upon the 
scene sailing on Lake Erie and gazing upon 
the bleak coast where Cleveland now stands. 
Various other scenes are then depicted typical 
of the frontier days, the birth of new enter- 
prises, the construction of homes, progress of 
agriculture, etc. The moral conveyed by the 
booklet is that the financial success of the in- 
dividual must aiso be by various stages in 
the course of which the services of an in- 
stitution like the Cleveland Trust Company 
are most important and decisive factors. 

The Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized in Cincinnati with 
eapital of $250,000 and surplus of $50,000. 
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BEACON TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON MASS. 


TWO OFFICES 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


OFFICERS 


LEVERETT A. HASKELL - - Assistant Treasurer 
WaALLAcE H. PRATT - 
HENRY H. PIERCE 

EpWARD J. RAMHOFER, JR. - Assistant Treasurer 
JaMEsS H. TURNBULL - 





Interest paid on deposits of $300 and over 
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Depository for Reorganization Purposes 
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FANEUIL HALL BRANCH 


89 STATE STREET 









Total Resources over - $27,000,000.00 


Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurer 


Assistant Secretary 





CENTRAL NATIONAL INCREASES BOARD 

Three new members has been elected to 
the board of the Central National Bank Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Cleveland. Victor 
W. Sincere, president of the National De- 
partment Stores Company, G. E. Merry- 
weather, president of the Motch & Merry- 
weather Company, and C. L. Coreoran, vice- 
president of the bank, were the added mem- 
bers. 

President C. E. Sullivan announced that 
the bank had extended its lease of the space 
occupied in the Rockefeller Building for 
seven years from December 31st last. 

A contract has been let for the construc- 
tion of a $4,000,000 building for the Broth- 
erhood Bank of Cleveland, which has re- 
sources of $24,000,000. 

Among the members of the Cleveland com- 
mittee to make local arrangements for the 
Republican national convention to be held 
next June, are Allard Smith, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, and Thomas 
E. Monks, vice-president of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company. 

Frederick J. Mayer, assistant cashier of 
the Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, with a banking record of forty-five 
years, died recently at the age of sixty-three. 
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Detroit 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF DETROIT TRUST 
COMPANIES 


A number of changes were made in the 
personnel of the boards of directors at the 
recent annual meetings of stockholders of 
trust companies in Detroit. At the Union 
Trust Company, the new directors are: Ran- 
som E. Olds, president of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, and of the Capital National 
of Lansing; 


Sank 
Murray W. Sales, head of the 
Murray W. Sales Company of Detroit and 
director in the National Bank of Commerce; 


Bart H. Manning, vice-president and real 
estate officer of the trust company and 
chairman of the Springwells State Bank. 


The Detroit Trust Company accepted the 
resignation of United States Senator James 
Couzens as a director owing to his official 
duties in Washington. The Security Trust 
Company elected Peter J. Monaghan, at- 
torney, a member of the board. James 8. 
Holden, head of James §S. Holden & Com- 
pany, was made chairman of the board. At 
the American Loan & Trust Company the 
trust officer, John C. Hayes, was added to the 
board. 


STRIKING SERIES OF TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

If a ribbon were to be awarded for 
the most forceful and effective series of dis- 
play newspaper advertisements published 
by trust companies the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit would doubtless be a close 
contestant for the prize. The principle upon 
which its newspaper advertising is conducted 
is to take full page spaces and to synchronize 
illustrative features with text in a way 
that makes an indelible appeal and _ strik- 


blue 


ingly brings out the essential elements of 
trust service. The illustrations invariably 


arrest the eye because they possess the every- 
day human life appeal. The texts are pointed 
and tell a complete story. 

One of its most recent page advertisements 
pictured in sharp contrasting colors the big 
home office with lights penetrating the dark- 
ness of night. It aptly illustrates the text, 
“Eternally Vigilant” and the following ex- 
erpt from the advertisement interprets some 
of the prime elements of trust service in 
language than can hardly be improved upon, 
namely: “It is not subject to the immutable 
laws of death that govern the individual’s 


existence. It grows in years, but it never 
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FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-545 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH. 
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CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided prefits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 








grows old. The passing of time merely 
serves to enlarge its experience, increase its 
strength and to renew the progressive spirit 
of youth, which it always maintains.” 


SPOKANE AND EASTERN TRUST CO. 
During the past year the Spokane & East- 
ern Trust Company made the largest in- 
erease in deposits of any bank or trust com- 
pany in Spokane, Wash., amounting to $401,- 
000, bringing total deposits up to $9,480,214. 
Resources of the company aggregate $11,630,- 
947, embracing loans and discounts of $7,- 
650,000; cash and exchange of $2,130,000; 
U. S. Government securities of $637,949; 
other bonds and stocks, $664,275. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$507,982. Trust accounts aggregate $25,159,- 
000, which speaks well for the growing popu- 
larity of trust service in the Pacific North- 
west. Senior officers of the company 
J. P. M. Richards, chairman; R. L. Rutter, 
president; Conner Malott, vice-president; 
W. T. Triplett, vice-president; W. B. Hub- 
bard, assistant to president; J. L. Campbell, 
secretary; E. V. treasurer. 


are: 


Klein, 


James MeNulty, vice-president; has suc- 
ceeded William M. Fogarty as president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Indianapolis. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


CONSOLIDATING GAINS OF RECENT 
YEARS 


The extraordinary activity and prosperity 
with which Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia have been favored during the past 
few years has taught business men as well 
as bankers to appraise conditions with a 
view to permanent growth rather than big 
profits. There is probably no city in the 
United States where the judgment and ad- 
vice of bank and trust company officers is 
relied upon to such a degree as in Los Angeles 
by men who are building up our business, 
commerce and industries. At the same time 
it is recognized that real estate activity 
has set a pace that must be made steady and 
adjusted to normal valuations. 

The past year has witnessed further big 
advances in building operations, in bank 
clearings and business generally. Bank and 
trust company deposits in Los Angeles, some 
months ago aggregated $764,000,000 as com- 
pared with $310,000,000 four years ago. Sav- 
ings accounts on Sept. 15th last amounted 
to $333,689,000. Trust department operations 
have been especially satisfactory. 

Commenting on the prospects for 1924 
Mr. J. F. Sartori, president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, says: 

“The general outlook for the coming year, 
based upon present conditions, gives hope for 
continued business activity at a high level. 
Even Europe’s deplorable condition and a 
presidential election in the autumn do not 
seem likely seriously to slow down the pres- 
ent prosperity. 

“So far as Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia are concerned, the year 1923 has been 
one of unusual prosperity and activity. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that our growth 
can continue indefinitely at the present rate 
and the wise man will conduct his affairs 
accordingly. The financial situation in 
Angeles is essentially sound.” 


Los 


NEARLY HALF MILLION DEPOSITORS 

With resources of more than $300,000,000, 
representing a gain of $50,000,000 during the 
past year, the Bank of Italy, with main 
office in San Francisco and numerous 
branches in California has a total of 485,- 
136 depositors—one-eighth of the population 
of California. Deposits aggregate $227,000,- 
000. Capital is $15,000,000; surplus, $5,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $1,228,474. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Plans have been satisfactorily carried out 
for the consolidation of the Wells Fargo- 
Nevada National Bank with the Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco. The Wells Fargo 
bank relinquishes its national charter and 
its business will be merged with that of the 
Union Trust Company under the corporate 
title of the Wells Fargo Bank-Union Trust 
Company. Combined will be over 
$100,000,000, with resources of about $120,- 
000,000. The capital of the consolidated in- 
stitution will be $9,000,000; surplus, $5,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $2,875,000. 


deposits 


ELECTED CASHIER OF UNION BANK OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Ben R. Meyer, president 
Trust Company of 


Union Bank & 
Angeles, announces 
the election of P. E. Neuschaefer, as cashier. 
Mr. Neuschaefer, been with the Union 
Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles, since 
January, 1916, having arisen by successive 
stages, from a junior clerkship. Previous to 
going with the Union Bank, Mr. Neuschaefer 
served other banking institutions, including 
the National Park Bank of New York, Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Bank of Italy in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Neuschaefer, as cashier, succeeds J. C. Lip- 
man, who for two years has acted as cashier 
of the Union Bank, in addition 
vice-president. 

Mr. Neuschaefer was born in Milan, Italy, 
and came to the United young 
boy. He embarked upon his banking career 
as an office boy. His career in the banking 


Los 


has 


to being a 


States as a 


business exemplifies the opportunities which 
are inherent in every 


line of American busi- 
ness endeavor. 


Three new units have been added to the 
chain of branches conducted by the Pacific 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, namely, the Imperial Valley Bank 
at Brawley and its branches at Calipatria 
and Westmorland. 

Aggregate resources of the First National 
of Los Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank and the First Securities Co. 
are in excess of $247,000,000. 

Managers of the new branches are: Braw- 
ley, W. E. Walters, vice-president, cashier 
and manager; Calipatria, C. W. Hinderks, 
manager; F. C. Sanders, assistant manager; 
Westmorland branch, H. J. Ingram, man- 
ager; G. D. Walker. assistant manager. 
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New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 
BRINGING DOWN PRODUCTION COSTS 

In presenting his annual report to the 
stockholders of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, the president, Mr. R. 8S. Hecht, 
took occasion to review generally the busi- 
ness and agricultural situation, especially as 
observed in the South. He said in part: “One 
of the problems in 1924, therefore, will be 
to bring down general overhead expenses 
and production costs, and most rigid economy 
will certainly have to be practised if more 
attractive net results are to be accomplished 
during the coming year. 

“In addition to economy in our business 
and private affairs, economy in government 
is most essential. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the fundamental importance 
to our future business prosperity of the re- 
adjustment of our income taxes and the 
adoption of the program of economy in gov- 
ernment expenses as outlined in the plan 
of Secretary Mellon, which has been so 
wholeheartedly endorsed by President Cool- 
idge.”’ 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR HIBERNIA 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

Judging from performances of the past and 
previous years under the vigorous adminis- 
tration of President R. 8. Hect, the present 
year will mark steady expansion for the 
company. The first development of the vear 
was the opening of an additicnai office on 
January 2d at St. Charles and Louisiana 
avenues, which is the seventh branch of the 
company. The December 3ist statement 
shows resources of $64,490,834; deposits, 
$52,597,847; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $2,- 
500,000 and undivided profits, $104,920. 

In addition to paying all of its employees 
the regular quarterly bonus divided on their 
annual salaries, the board of directors of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company gave a 
most pleasant Christmas surprise to four of 
its officers and employees by announcing their 
promotions authorized at the regular Decem- 
ber meeting of the board. Mr. Benjamin 
Roach, heretofore head discount teller, and 
Mr. Irving 8S. Edell, heretofore chief clerk 
of the bank, were both elected assistant cash- 
iers. Mr. Robert F. Schwaner, former man- 
ager of the transit department was made 
chief clerk to fill the vacancy created by 
the promotion of Mr. Edell, and Mr. W. Wil- 
bur Pope was appointed manager of the 
credit department. 


CONSOLIDATION IN ATLANTA 

Plans for the consolidation of the Atlanta 
National Bank and the Lowry Bank & Trust 
Company of Georgia, as the Atlanta Lowry 
National Bank, and the re-creation of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, with a combined 
eapital and surplus of $10,000,000 and aggre- 
gate deposits of $45,000,000, have been prac- 
tically completed. Robert F. Maddox, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta National Bank, and 
Thomas K. Glenn, president of the Lowry 
Bank & Trust Company of Georgia, have 
been elected as chairman of the board and 
president respectively. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE 
Foremost in blazing the trail of trust com- 


pany service in the Pacific Northwest is 
the Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. 
The fact that the people in that part of the 
country are recognizing the merits of such 
service is evidenced by the success of the 
Union Trust Company which reportea on 
December 31st total trust respon sibility of 
$26,856,681, including $10,194. 00 trust in- 
vestments ; $3,252,000 property managed for 
clients; $5,223,000 securities held for cli- 
ents; $1,303,00° Liberty bonds held for cli- 
ents and $6,78 4) corporate and title trusts. 
The capital of the company is $200,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $129,779. To 
the high standards enforced by the presi- 
dent, \ir. W. J. Kommers, is due in a large 
measul the growing popularity of trust 
service in the state of Washington. 

The Old National Bank, with which the 
Union Trust Company is allied, reports total 
resources of $23,563,000; deposits, $20,522,- 
000; capital, $1,200,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $396,401. D. W. Twohy is 
chairman of the joint board of directors. 

Governor Silzer of New Jersey has been 
elected a director of the New Brunswick 
Trust Company of New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of Yakima, 
Washington, reports resources of $161,109; 
-apital stock, $125,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $31,109. The trust department has 
assets of $2,349,086. 

The City National Bank of Binghamton, 
N. Y. reports resources of $6,211,690; capital, 
$200,000; surplus, $200,000, and undivided 
profits of $259,194. 

The Federal Trust Company of Kansas 
City, which opened for business on October 
15th last, with a quarter of a million capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits has as- 
sets in excess of $1,000,000. P. FE. Laughlin 
is president. 
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Approved Investment for Bank Funds 


To December 31, 1923, banks and trust companies in the United 
States and Canada have purchased $195,000,000 of our 


Collateral Trust Securities 


These Securities are Self-Liquidating 
Denominations: $500, $1,000, $2,500, $5,000, $10,000 
Maturities ranging from three to six months at current rates of discount. 
Offering Sheet on Request 








COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
PERSHING SQUARE BLDG., PARK AVE. & 42ND ST., NEW YORK 


Affiliated with 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE TRUST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, INC, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Combined Resources 


$66,000,000 





THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST CO. 

The past year has been one of exceptional 
growth for the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company and the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, the stockholders of 
which are identical. It is interesting to note 
that dividends have been paid without in- 
terruption since 1872. The combined state- 
ment of the two allied institutions on Decem- 
ber 3lst showed aggregate resources of $93,- 
294,274; deposits, $81,104,234; capital and 
surplus, $8,000,000; undivided profits, $1,- 
022,511. Deposits were substantially in- 
creased during the year. The distribution 
of assets includes cash and due from banks 
amounting to $19,367,000; loans and dis 
counts, $52,626,000; U. 8S. Government se- 
curities, $7,868,000; state, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds, $7,232,000; acceptances and 
letters of credit, $1,630,000. 


The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $15,138,309; deposits, $10,- 
937,466; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,- 
000, and undivided profits, $364,567. Trust 
investments are kept separate from assets. 

The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, reports resources 
of $10,749,512. 





SEVEN DISTINCT TYPES OF TRUST 
AGREEMENTS 


(Continued from page 31) 
than one involving 
formulated. 


trust service is to be 
His personal bias or prejudice 
on the whole subject matter is reduced to a 
minimum. He performs his proper function 
of advising his client on the foregone con- 
clusion to be reached as to the legality of a 
well based and well sustained plan, and then 
has only the function and duty to see that 
the agreement aifd details as to transfer and 
terms of management duly safeguard the 
interests of his client and the beneficiaries. 
He is retained, in effect, for both parties to 
the agreement to put their plan into effect. 


2, 2, 2. 
~ —~ ~~ 


“Joint Life Insurance and Trust Company 
Service” was the topic of a recent conference 
in New York, conducted by the Life Under- 
writers Association, at which addresses were 
delivered by Merrel P. Callaway, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; William P. Hoffman, vice-president 
National City Bank, and Dudley F. Fowler, 
trust officer Bank of America. 








